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1 Spake as a child 


It was a trick he had learned to make her keep on reading. He could always 
remember the last words he had heard even when he didn’t know what they were 
about. Usually she would read him another chapter. 

When it was near bedtime and he was in his nightie, his mother read to him 
from a book. She read about Sir Galahad and Sir Launcelot and the sword 
Excalibur and the Holy Grail and Merlin. She read about Ali Baba and the forty 
thieves. She read about Alice and the mad hatter, but he didn’t like that so much 
because he couldn’t understand why things happened like that. Alice in Wonder¬ 
land made him feel dizzy. She read Robinson Crusoe by Daniel Defoe. It was full 
of big words but sometimes it was very exciting. One night when she was reading 
The Pilgrim's Progress , she stopped and said “It’s time now.” “No,” he 
answered. “Yes. You were asleep.” “No,” he said. And he repeated the last part 
she had read—all the words, just as she had read them. She was surprised. “Your 
eyes were closed. You were breathing heavily.” 

“How far back can you remember?” he asked her. “Do you remember things 
from when you were little?” “Yes,” she said. “I had a little pink frock. I remem¬ 
ber my mother combing my hair. And my doll.” 

“How old were you?” 

“Three or four. What do you think is the earliest thing you can remember?” 

“I remember when you and Daddy went away one time and Arthur Statin 
stayed at our house and took care of me. I thought he was nicer than you because 
he let me have cocoa for breakfast every day. Arthur Statin had a round voice 
that went up and down. Why can’t I have cocoa every day? Is it bad for people? 
Or is it just expensive? I love cocoa better than anything.” 

“Arthur Statin. Yes, you were nearly five that summer.” 

“I used to have a cave in the kitchen, with a sloping place. I liked to go there.” 

“That was long before Arthur Statin. That sloping place was by the door to the 
back passageway. It was above the cellar stairs. That was all changed in 1906. 
You were only two. I think you must remember because someone told you 
afterward.” 

“No. It was my place. 1 remember it. The boards were crossways on it. I 
climbed on it.” 

“Yes. It was under the laundry tubs. We moved them to the cellar in June, and 
changed the stairs. I’d be surprised if you remember that far back.” 

“I do,” he insisted. “I liked to climb on it. I remember the feel of it.” 

There was a picture over his bed of an apple tree, and the last thing he did 
before he went to sleep was pick an apple off and eat it. 

Was it true, as he tended to believe, that the vividness of a recollection was an 
index of its importance? He remembered loving his daddy’s leg. It was like a post. 
He hugged it when his daddy took him to the circus and the elephant made a 
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Rob and his mother, July 4, 1906 


snorting noise with his trunk that frightened him. And when he walked beside his 
daddy he could close his hand around his daddy’s big finger. It made him safe. 

Sophie Burk came every Tuesday. She was a Norwegian and she was their 
washer woman. She was pretty old, but she was just like a girl in some ways. She 
was happy and she laughed a lot when Rob talked to her. But sometimes she 
would talk about how poor she was and cry. That made him want to cry, too. He 
was sorry for her and wondered why his mother wouldn’t give her some extra 
money. Sophie and her son Edmund lived down on Shooks Run, near where the 
negroes were. Their house was no bigger than a kitchen. Mr. Burk had run off 
and left them. Rob liked the rubbing sound when she pushed the clothes up and 
down on the washing board. One two three slosh one two three slosh. Then in the 
afternoon she ironed. She would push the irons around to different places on the 
stove. Each time she changed to a new iron she would lick her finger and touch it 
on the bottom of the iron to see if it went pst before she used it. She got a dollar 
and two carfares. One time Sophie brought Edmund with her so he and Rob 
could play. 
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When he came, Rob showed him his toys from the cupboard under the slide, 
but Edmund was a year older and wanted to go outdoors. 

“What’s that?” Edmund asked. 

“It’s our barn.” 

“Does anybody live in it?” 

“No. We used to have a cow.” 

“If there’s nobody there we can go in and play with our things.” 

Rob didn’t know what Edmund meant at first. Then he realized that Edmund 
wanted them to hide in the barn and play with their modests. He wanted to be 
nice to Edmund, but he didn’t know just exactly what Edmund wanted to do. He 
shied away from it. “No, I don’t want to go,” he said. 

They tried to do some other things together, but most of the time they were jusi 
waiting for it to be time for Edmund to go home. Sophie had to finish the ironing 
first. Edmund didn’t come again. One time just before Christmas Rob’s mother 
gave Sophie a jar of jam and two extra dollars. It made her cry, and Rob was 
tender-hearted toward Sophie. 

Saturday they had baths. In the stove there was a tank that made the water 
warm. They heated the big round kettle and the teakettle and some other pots to 
put in with the warm water and make it hot. They set the big round tub on the 
kitchen floor and poured the water in. He and Eleanor had the same bath, but she 
always got first because girls are cleaner. 

When he got older, one time his mother was bringing the big kettle upstairs so 
he could have a bath in the grown-ups’ bathtub. The water was almost boiling. 
He didn’t have any clothes on and he ran into her just at the top of the stairs and 
the water spilled all over both of them. They screamed. His mother had a night¬ 
gown on, and when Doctor Martin came in he said she was scalded worse than he 
was because the nightgown kept the hot water next to her skin longer. It would 
have been better if she had been naked the way he was. After that they bought a 
Lion Heater. It was next to the stove. You opened the door and lit a match at the 
bottom. The gas made a roar and kept heating the water while it went up through 
the coil and in to the top of the tank. If it ran long enough the tank grew hot clear 
down to the bottom. They never used the big pot after that. They could heat 
water any old time. Just light a match. But the family didn’t think it would last. It 
was new fangled. 

Sometimes his mother and daddy had a dinner party. Fannie came. She was a 
colored lady who did most of the cooking and then served the dinner. One time 
when they were going to have extra guests and put all the leaves in the table, his 
mother asked Sophie if she would come and help Fannie with the serving. Sophie 
told her no ma’am she wouldn’t work under no nigger. His mother was surprised, 
but she didn’t argue. Eleanor helped instead. Fannie said she didn’t want to cater 
any more. 

“Why not?” his mother asked. “You do it beautifully.” 

“I’m getting to be an old lady.” His mother wanted to know how old. Fannie 
said she’d passed fifty last month. She might come once or twice more if they 
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wanted her to. Later his mother said to his father, “Little old lady humph. Where 
did she ever get that idea.” 

Two Tuesdays in a row Sophie didn’t come. They heard she was sick. Then one 
day Edmund came. “My mama is very sick,” he said. “She hasn’t got any food 
either.” 

“You walked all the way up here? Your poor boy. You come in.” Rob’s 
mother got a sack and put in some potatoes and other things. Some cans. 
“Canned salmon is cheap, but she likes it.” She put in three cans of that. She fed 
Edmund some porridge and an apple, and they went together in a street car. 

Rob was sorry for Edmund and Sophie. There wasn’t just one thing you could 
know about a person. She was tenderhearted but still she would call colored 
people niggers. 

Sophie was sick again. Her neighbor Josie came and did the washing for her so 
she could keep her position, but the week after that Josie couldn’t come because 
she had to take care of Sophie. Sophie died, and Rob was broken-hearted. He 
kept wishing he could have been grown up. He thought he could have lifted her 
out of being a servant. He wanted to be like Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

For a time Rob had to sleep on the third floor because the house was full. His 
mother would read to him in her room where it was warm. Then she would come 
up and put him to bed in the front room that had two windows over the street. 
His nighties had feet in them so he wasn’t cold. He would get in between the 
flannel sheets and stop shivering right away. But after she was gone he would lie 
awake. There were shadows he could see on the ceiling, and he knew there were 
burglars outside, walking past on the shelf under the windows. He was too 
frightened to move. When they stopped he waited in terror. He thought they 
would come inside. All he could do was lie still, but they might come and get him. 
If he tried to get up they would notice him. If he called to his mother they would 
pounce on him. In the morning he was all right, and he didn’t say anything 
because he wasn’t sure. 

It happened again each night. He tried to stop himself from being afraid, but 
when he saw the shadows he knew the burglars were there again. 

He told his mother. He wouldn’t let her go downstairs. He cried all the crying 
he had saved up. He couldn’t stop. She said it was a nightmare, but he screamed 
at her “I saw them. You don’t listen,” he insisted. “I was awake. I saw the 
shadows on the ceiling. They are bigger than Daddy. They were crossing on the 
shelf outside. I know it. I know it.” After that he didn’t have to sleep up there 
any more. But his mother didn’t understand. She kept thinking it was a 
nightmare. 

* * * 

His daddy had been a minister before he was librarian at the college. They 
usually had blessing before dinner, and on Sunday morning at breakfast, they 
read verses from the Bible, taking turns. Eleanor couldn’t read, but she had a 
little book that looked like a Bible and she pretended she was reading out of it. It 
was always the same verse, no matter what. One time a very important minister 
named Lucius O. Baird, who came all the way out from the East to preach, was 
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staying with them. Beforehand, Rob’s mother told him a lot of things to not do 
and she hurt him cleaning out his ears. 

At Sunday breakfast they read a chapter from the Bible. When it came to 
Eleanor she opened her book and said, “The angel of the Lord went forth unto 
them and cried out this is thy verses I help thee.” Mr. Baird was sitting next to 
her, and he lost his place. His big round stomach went up and down and his face 
got purple, but he finally put his finger on the place and read his verse. “Mr. 
Baird,” Eleanor said, “there is a fly in your milk but the Lord Jesus will probably 
take it out.” Mr. Baird made a big squeaking noise and then they were all 
laughing. 

Rob laughed too. He realized that this was funny, but he didn’t quite know 
why. 

Sometimes when his daddy laughed his face was screwed up with wrinkles as if 
it was hurting and he was going to cry. He didn’t want it to be funny. It wasn’t 
supposed to be funny, specially right in the middle of reading the Bible. 

* * * 

Every Saturday his father packed his lunch and the coffee pot and put on the 
hobnailed boots and caught a street car for the weekly hike. They usually decided 
Saturday where to go the next time, but if any of them was missing he had to ride 
his bicycle around and tell them which street car to take—North Cheyenne and 
Broadmoor, or Manitou. 

One day he said, “I suppose we’ll have to put in a telephone. It’s just a fad, but 
everyone has succumbed. The pesky thing will be ringing when I’m in the yard 
and your mother’s upstairs. It’s an extra expense too.” 

Their number was 2142, which proved there were already 2,141 telephones in 
Colorado Springs. This was almost unbelievable. 

He had special places in the house. There was a mouth like the telephone 
mouth at the top and the bottom of the back stairs. If you turned the whistle aside 
with the little crank and blew in, it would whistle at the other end. If anyone 
answered you could exchange messages through the tube. 

The cupboard on the dining room floor was also his. He could go clear inside 
the door where he kept his toys. Above that there was another door that opened 
on the slide. It was a cupboard too, but both ends had slide doors so food could 
be passed through from the kitchen and afterward the dishes could be slid back 
the other way. It had a slanting top because it was under the back stairs. 

There was, on a high shelf in the kitchen, a box made of thin slices of almost 
white wood, two inches square on the ends and eight inches long. Rob could read 
on its side the words GOD FISH. He dearly loved Jesus, who had been introduc¬ 
ed to him as a child that loved him, but he was more in awe of God. “The Lord 
thy God is a jealous god and thou shalt have no other gods before me,” God said. 
Rob couldn’t understand the box. His mind turned over all sorts of possible 
reasons: was there a god of fishes, or a fish that looked like God? He would not 
ask his mother for an explanation, and he steered away likewise from Eleanor, 
Jean or Fergus, who he surmised would find something to ridicule about his ques- 
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tion. He came to dislike the box. It was like a puzzle that is too hard to work. 

When it finally came off the shelf and they had codfish balls for supper, he was 
mightily glad he hadn’t asked anyone. “Codfish balls are too salty,” he told his 
mother. “I hope we never have them again.” 

* * * 

One time his mother decided to invite some friends for dinner. The whole day 
was a fluster of shining the silver, ironing dresses, house-cleaning, and such 
goings-on in the kitchen as making rolls and assembling the little bloomerettes to 
go on the crown roast of lamb. Rob learned how to make butterballs by rolling a 
chunk between two ridged paddles till it was a sphere. He put a string in one so he 
could swing it and have a mace. 

He watched from the second landing while the guests came. This party was the 
first one which Jean was invited to. The Ritters were already there when she came 
downstairs because she was always racing around upstairs getting ready. Etienne 
Ritter was French. He made a bow to her and said “Very pwittee gel tonight.” 

His mother said he could watch the party from the slide; Fanny would tell him 
when it was all right. He was excited. Mrs. Touzalin and Charlotte were coming. 
Charlotte Touzalin was a friend of Jean’s but she was rich. He could tell which 
ones they were because he knew the rest of the guests—the Ritters, the Suttons 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Ayres Johnson. All the leaves were in the table. His 
dad was almost leaning against the ferns in the plant window, and his mother’s 
chair was close to the slide where he was. There were wine glasses on the table, 
and the best napkins, each with a big initial on top. 

All the ladies had low dresses in back. They were partly naked, especially 
Charlotte Touzalin, who sparkled with jewelry and had very smooth skin. He 
looked on at them quite a while, till he got tired from being all folded up in the 
small space. Then he climbed down and waited for Eleanor to finish helping 
Fanny in the kitchen and play cards with him. The most glorious part, though, 
was when he was allowed to say goodnight to the guests before he went to bed. 
His mother told them he had been watching from the slide, and when he was 
introduced to Mrs. Touzalin she asked him what he had thought of the party. 

He looked at Charlotte and said, “Even Solomon was not arrayed like one of 
these.” There was a great outburst of laughter. He had time, before he was sent 
off to bed, to discover that he had been very funny and very clever to say that. He 
was very very happy and didn’t go to sleep for quite a while. 

* * * 

His mother made him wake up in the middle of the night. It was hard to wake 
up. There was a curved light out the window. It was Halley’s Comet. “It will 
come back near the earth in 76 years,” she told him. “If you live to be eighty-six 
you might see it again.” 

Rob looked out of his front window on Tejon Street. He liked to see the street 
cars and carriages go by and once in a while an automobile. If a sprinkler streetcar 
went by you could run out and try to get sprinkled, but the motorman usually 
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turned it off till it got past. The ice man’s horse had a big round weight of iron 
that was tied to its bit by a rope. When the ice wagon stopped in front of the 
house the man would put the iron on the ground so the horse wouldn’t run away. 
But the horse was old and wise and never tried to. 

He lived in a benign world. There was Mr. Stewart, who asked him, “What 
kind of wagon is that?’’ It was his birthday present: you sat with your feet on the 
front axles to steer it, and pumped back and forth on the cross-stick to make it 
go. “It’s my Irish Mail,’’ he answered, and Mr. Stewart said “Well here’s your 
American mail,’’ and handed him a letter. 

He loved Mr. Stewart. Mr. Stewart would come up the sidewalk and lean his 
bicycle against the maple tree. He would take a letter or two from the leather 
pouch that hung from the handle bars, stoop to swing open the wooden gate, and 
come up on the porch. He always whistled if he had some mail for them. “Here, 
you fine young feller,’’ he would say, and hand the letter. Mr. Stewart had a nice 
blue suit. They would have a conversation. One day Rob said, “lam going to be a 
postman.’’ Mr. Stewart said, “Oh don’t be foolish and do anything like that.’’ 
Rob wondered. He thought maybe Mr. Stewart was joking with him. 

There was Alice Shinn, who loved him and was even kinder than his mother 
sometimes and who paid him in cookies to sit still while she painted him. And 
there was Mr. Haines who was their lawyer; Mr. Haines rang the doorbell every 
birthday. “Won’t you please come in, Haino?’’ “No thank you. I’m on my way. 
This is for the birthday boy,’’ and he handed Rob a big red apple. And there were 
the people in books he loved, like Miles Hendon and Robin Hood. 

Sixteen-twenty-three North Tejon was a three-story brown home. A staircase 
went down into the cellar from the back passageway, and at the foot of it was a 
small toilet used by anyone who worked in the kitchen. To flush it you pulled the 
chain and the water came down through the wooden box above your head. For 
many years the only cellar light was a proud little carbon filament bulb, a 
memorial to Thomas A. Edison, which had long outlasted the change to bright 
mazda ones that had been attached to the old gas fixtures in the rest of the house. 

Two coal chutes came down from the back driveway into a pair of bins, their 
opening opposite the door of the furnace so you could fill your shovel and turn 
around and pitch the lumps into the red hole of the firebox. If you went from the 
foot of the stairs across the space between the bins and the furnace, you came to a 
door and an inner room lined with deep shelves for food. The shelves held from 
time to time batches of jam and jelly, jars of blueberries from New Hampshire, 
and some bottles of yellow liquid made by his mother. 

His father or his big brother Fergus would shake down the ashes and then lift 
out the clinkers and carry them up the stairs and back to the alley where the igloo 
ashpit was. 

* * * 

Something happened in Rob’s life that he was to remember as the time of 
darkness. The incident began suddenly. 

He was in the kitchen when his father said, “Go down to the foot of the stairs 
and wait. I have to whip you.’’ 
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His daddy’s voice was harsh. He had been spanked, but long ago, and it wasn’t 
much. While he waited in the half-darkness, he was thinking what he could say. 
He could hear the back door open, and his father came down with a stick in his 
hand. Rob was frightened, and tried to grab his father’s leg to hug it the way he 
had at the circus, but his hand was pulled away and lifted high, so he was on his 
tiptoes. His daddy hit him on the legs with the stick. 

“Don’t!” he shouted. “What did I do?” 

The stick hit his calves again, hard. “You know what you were doing.” 

“I don’t know. I didn’t do anything. Don’t whip me, till you tell me.” 

“You were handling yourself. Abusing yourself. I’ll teach you.” And his 
father hit him and hurt him over and over. “You’ll grow up to be a grocery clerk, 
or a street cleaner.” 

“I didn’t do it. I didn’t know if I did it,” he pleaded. 

His father didn’t listen. Rob decided he would be brave and bear it. But his 
father was whipping him as hard as he could and he was frightened. 

“I’ll break your legs if this goes on. If I find you are forming a habit I’ll flog 
you to within an inch of your life.” 

Rob screamed at him “Stop. Don’t do it anymore. I didn’t know. I don’t know 
what it is.” 

His father whipped him again, harder. He struggled. He was going to be killed. 
His father threw him at the stairs, and he hit his shin, so his leg was bleeding, but 
he was free. 

He ran up and out the back. He thought he would run away, but he didn’t 
know which direction. He went into the barn and climbed the stairs into the loft, 
but he couldn’t stop crying and shaking. 

From the back yard he watched until his daddy went down the street. Then he 
went into the house. His mother was in the sewing room. He pushed the sewing 
off and buried his face in her lap. At first, he kept sobbing and sobbing every time 
he started to tell her. Finally the words came, in gasps between crying that caught 
his breath. He said, “Daddy was whipping me and flogging me I don’t know 
what for. I don’t know! It’s something he thinks is very bad and I don’t know.” 
Then a little later he cried out in a fresh kind of grief. “He said I was handling 
myself. I don’t know. He said he would break my legs. He was going to go within 
an inch of my life.” Then with fierce insistence, “You have to make him stop. 
Make him stop. You have to make him stop. He hates me. He hates me.” 

She seemed to be puzzled. He wasn’t sure she would protect him. But she said 
“I’ll talk to him,” and her voice was kind. 

When it was dinner-time he was afraid to go to the table. But his mother took 
him. His daddy looked at him as if he were nasty. Finally he said “Eat your 
food,” and he did, a little. He kept wondering what his mother had said. 

His father didn’t whip him anymore, but he never smiled at him. Rob used the 
back stairs so they wouldn’t be in the same room together. 

He remembered how frightened he was. How could he know if it happened 
when he was asleep? It terrified him to think he might fall asleep and do the guilty 
thing. His father would break his legs or kill him. 
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He wished he could stop thinking about it. Sometimes he would feel ashamed, 
and sometimes he would be frightened. Even long afterward he couldn’t 
remember when it had happened. He didn’t know how old he was, or what things 
had happened before and which afterward. He couldn’t talk to anyone about it. 
His father would speak to him kindly sometimes, and never acted cross, but he 
knew his father must remember it. He hoped he would say he was sorry, and if he 
didn’t it meant he was still guilty. 

* * * 

Some time later, when he was on his mother’s bed opening his Santa Claus 
stocking, his father came in, also in nightclothes, smiling with Christmas cheer, 
and was about to get into the bed with them when his mother said, “Don’t try to 
get in here with your scratchy beard,” and his father sat down, still trying to 
smile, on a little wooden chair before the fireplace. That time he was in favor of 
his father. 

He tried to remember more, but it somehow exhausted him. It was a time of 
dullness and pain. He recollected fragments, like taking his toys from the 
cupboard under the slide up to the third story. He knew it had exaggerated his 
love for Crystola, because his daddy was not there all the time, and even when he 
was, he went off between meals with his magnifying glass and botany book. He 
discovered the place where his father had a seat under a pine tree, and he stayed 
away from there. 

There were many things connected with the incident in his mind. As time went 
on, he believed it had had an effect on his life. He thought it might be the reason 
for his escape to the mountains where he hoped he could one day build a cabin 
hidden in the midst of a forest so thick no one could see his secret place. He 
believed it was the cause of the cowardice he recognized in himself. Yet these 
reasonings recoiled on themselves like a hose that is held too far back from the 
nozzle and serpentines back and forth. He felt he was exaggerating the incident to 
provide himself with excuses for his shortcomings, his dissatisfactions with 
himself. He kept thinking and wondering about it. 

He yearned to be purified. “Be ye perfect, even as your father in Heaven is 
perfect.” The words ran through his head over and over. He passionately desired 
to obey them. To live like Sir Galahad without taint. At times he fairly leaped 
toward perfection. He was almost ready to tell—to shout—that he was in a state 
of conversion. Power seemed to surge through him and lift him toward God. 
Something would always happen, though, to make him postpone his full 
dedication to a new life. He would find himself enjoying the taste of candy. A 
friend would come across his path and interrupt his progress toward the goal. 
And after this he might sink into deeper despair of himself. He would know he 
was too wavering to keep to his purpose—to cleanse himself of the sullying 
details that swallowed up his time and squandered his force. Then he would only 
wish that he could be normal. He would imitate the behavior he deemed usual 
among boys, and try to achieve their unconcern. It was these wild aspirations that 
threw him into a state of constant defeat. 
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II 


2 Including squirrels 

The most fun in all the world was in summer when they went to Crystola. They 
were driven down to the Santa Fe Station in a hack. The train wasn’t there, but 
after a while they could see it backing into the station. That was because it wasn’t 
a Santa Fe train; it was the Colorado Midland. The locomotive was as big as a 
Barnum and Bailey elephant. It let off a hiss of white steam, and his mother 
pulled him away. “It’s scalding hot,’’ she said. They put the baggage in the 
baggage car. It was mainly two great big balls, bigger than he was. It was bedding 
and everything else rolled up in tent canvas. At first the rail went along a street, 
and he waved at everybody. The train stopped at Manitou. The conductor made a 
long word, “Booord!’’ and they started up again along the side of the hill. There 
was a little darkness, “Tunnel Number One,” then the train whistled and 
screeched around the curving trestle high above Ruxton Avenue. Next came the 
other tunnels, one a double with a light place in the middle. At Crystola they 
loaded the baggage into the pushcart and everyone helped push it up the hills and 
hold it back on the downhills around the road to camp. It rumbled across the 
bridge and stopped where the cabin and the tent platforms were. They put the 
canvas over the ridge poles and tied the ropes down tight, and then put the fly 
above each tent. Fie would run to the creek to see if everything was the way it was 
last summer. His mother would make the beds. Fie loved to go to bed in camp. It 
was cold when he first got in, but when he cuddled his Teddy next to his chest 
they were in a warm cave. 

In the morning sometimes there were several flies on the canvas above his head. 
They were too cold to wake up, and he would watch the wasps come in to bite off 
their wings and carry them away to eat. Another time when he woke up, Rob 
thought he heard his father in the kitchen shaving and instead it was a bluejay. 
Bluejays have a scratchy voice. 

There were two kinds of squirrels. The grey squirrels would chase each other 
across the ground and up one spruce tree, then jump across to another and race 
down it. Sometimes you wouldn’t hear them except when they bit off cones which 
thudded on the ground. The blue spruce cones were way up high, and they fell a 
long way. 

The ground squirrels were the most fun. After two or three days of getting 
tamer, they would eat bread right from your hands. They would snatch a crust 
and run off a little way, then sit up on their hind legs and keep watch on you while 
they ate their way along the piece and turned it. One of these ground squirrels 
grew very tame. Fie had been caught in a trap so they called him Three-toes. 
When the table was all set on the porch, he would come up and steal a little butter 
before the family gathered and sat down. One time when they came to the table 
he had pulled the columbine heads down from the vase and eaten them, so there 
was nothing but stems left sticking up. His mother said, “Drat that squirrel.” 
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Drat was a funny word. One time his mother put some dough in the bread¬ 
mixing pail. She was turning the handle that kneaded it and it didn’t act quite 
right, so she took the top off. There was a squirrel trying to jump out but just 
shoving his feet down into the dough and lunging around. Everybody came and 
watched him for a while before they would let her get him out because he was so 
funny. When she tried to pick him up by the fur, he bit her thumb. “Ouch,” she 
shouted. Rob said, “Drat that squirrel!” and they were all laughing again. 
Finally she lifted him out with a long-handled spoon, but he stuck to everything 
and couldn’t run away. When she put on some gloves and cleaned him up, it was 
Three-toes. 

Rob’s main friends in Crystola were Dan and Don Hale and Franklin Emery. 
The Hales’ dog Blast rode with them to Crystola on the baggage car. He chased 
squirrels and chipmunks against Dan’s orders, but couldn’t catch them anyway. 
Wherever the kids went he came along. Up the canyon there was a huge boulder, 
split in two so a wide up-and-down crack was formed. The boys could wedge 
themselves into it and climb to the flat top. It was named the Ice-chest, because at 
the beginning of each summer there was ice in the bottom, where spray from the 
brook had hardened the snow. The rock top was their safe place, a fort. They had 
a storage hollow filled with stones for ammunition to keep off enemies. Blast 
would follow them to the bottom of the Ice-chest and whine. They tried to teach 
him not to whine, but one day Rob brought a rope along instead and they made a 
halter under his chest and around his back and hauled him up. He even scratched 
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at the rock and helped himself a little. When he got up they all shook his hand 
and told him he was a hero. Rob wished he owned Blast. 

The willows in the creek bed grew ten feet high and very thick so you could only 
get into them in certain places, sometimes crawling, sometimes just bending 
down, but inside there were passageways, all connected. In the middle was a big 
council room where they could stand up. They brought logs to sit on and held 
meetings there. Sometimes they were Indians. Dan, who liked to work, was 
Beaver. Don was Meadowlark because he could sing the best, and Rob was 
Hawkeye. Frank Strachan was Wildcat because he liked to jump out of hiding 
places and scare people. 

Sometimes Dan let his sister Hunna play with them. They had another room in 
an opening where Weasel Creek ran along one side. (It was really Fountain Creek, 
but they saw a weasel there and Dan gave that name to it.) They dug the sand out 
and made a little pool where they could wade on days when it was hot. One day 
they decided to take a bath in it. Dan let Hunna take a bath too, and when she 
was done they made her lie in the sun and each one tickled her front with leaves. 
It was sort of fun and Rob wanted to do it again the next day, but Dan said once a 
week was enough because Frank wanted to tickle her with nettles. 

One day, Tom Strachan came to Crystola to visit Dan and Don’s family. He 
didn’t want to play Indians. That was for little guys. So they all climbed up the 
steep hill back of the cabins. On the ridge there were lots of pine needles. Dan 
said it would be all right to have a fire if they scratched out a ring around the 
edge. So they made a little pile of pine needles and lighted them with a match. It 
was fun. They warmed their hands, and put some more needles on. Then the wind 
started blowing. Some of the pine needles jumped across the ditch they had made. 
Dan and Don pulled off their sweaters and beat on the flames, but there was some 
dry grass and the fire began to spread farther and farther. They were all beating 
out places but they couldn’t put out the fires as fast as they blazed up. Suddenly 
they all ran down the hill yelling “Forest fire!’’ Rob had never run so fast in his 
life. He almost fell two or three times. The grown-ups got shovels and gunny 
sacks, and two or three of them carried pails of water too. The whole camp was 
up on the hillside struggling before they got the fires out. 

The next time Tom Strachan came up he had some salutes from the Fourth of 
July. They went down to the Ute Pass highway and climbed to the top of the road 
bank where it is a cliff. When they saw an auto coming they would light the fuse 
and toss it just behind. Usually the car would stop and the driver would get out 
and look at ail of the tires. 

The railroad followed the line of Fountain Creek. If they were near it when a 
train came by they always waved at the engineer. They found out how you could 
pick up a loose spike and put it between the rail ends. When a train ran over it the 
head would come out shiny, flat, and no thicker than paper. They were beginning 
to collect these until one day there was a man walking up the track who saw them. 
He waved at them and started to hurry. They were scared and ran up to camp. 
When they saw him still following they kept on past the cabins into the narrow 
part of the canyon. There was a place up near the Ice Chest where the trail went 
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along under a short cliff. They climbed up on the top of the cliff and gathered 
several big rocks to roll off when he would come by underneath. They waited up 
there for a long time. When they finally went home they found out. The track¬ 
walker had talked to their families and said they might cause a wreck. On a hot 
day the rails would expand and be bent out of shape. Frank Strachan thought 
that would be wonderful. They could do that and then watch from up the hill 
where there were trees to hide them. Dan wouldn’t let them. 

Rob’s brother Fergus and the other older ones who were in college built a dam 
across the creek. First they put in four upright posts and nailed boards across the 
front of them. Then they filled it in behind with dirt and rocks and made a low 
place to be the spillway. The kids would float around the pool in washtubs and try 
to sink each other. Fergus tried to teach Rob to swim. He got him to put his 
fingers on the top board and kick out behind. If Rob held his head too high, Ferg 
would push it down under the water and call him a sissy and a coward. He 
couldn’t kick hard enough to make himself go forward, but he tried to get 
approval by slowly pulling himself closer with his hands. Ferg was annoyed and 
sneered at him. He got away from Ferg, but early in the morning before anyone 
was up he came out to take a dip in the water. He plunged across where it wasn’t 
very wide, and the next time tried where it was wider. Suddenly he found himself 
pulling the water toward him with quick strokes to get out of the cold as fast as 
possible. He cried and laughed all at once. He had swum. 

* * * 

Rob’s dad told him how they had found Crystola. He and Professor Strieby 
went to Ute Pass walking their bicycles on the steep dirt road to find a place where 
they could pitch tents and camp. Beyond Cascade and Green Mountain Falls they 
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came to Crystola, which was no town at all, only a station on the Colorado Mid¬ 
land. A Mr. Childs told them to go around the hill into the next canyon south. 
They could camp on his land and have water from the brook. Soon there was a 
road in, and eight families, most of them members of the Colorado College 
faculty, built board cabins on the flat canyon mouth. 

Their own cabin was only a living room with a fireplace at the end and a 
kitchen built on beside the cabin porch. For sleeping they had three tents with 
wooden floors and walls half way up. When Mr. Childs sold “College Gulch’’ to 
them, each family had an undivided eighth. Mr. Strieby, the chemistry professor, 
put in an intake and pipes and they had a water system. 

Mr. Childs was a spiritualist. He was fairly rich, but he wanted to find gold. 
The spiritual medium told him where the gold was, and he would have men dig a 
mine there. The deepest one was on the hill between main Crystola Gulch and 
College Gulch. Rob and his friends used to lie on the edge and drop stones down 
to see how long before they splashed in the water at the bottom. 

Mr. Childs also built a mill for the gold he never found, with chutes for the ore 
to come down and be crushed and processed. It was a pity all that money was 
wasted. When he died he was buried under the crooked pine across the road from 
the farmhouse, which was at the start of the main Crystola Canyon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips lived there afterward and kept a farm where Rob sometimes had to go 
and get milk and eggs. One hot day he spilled some of the milk out so it wouldn’t 
be so heavy. 

The milkhouse had water from the creek running past the pails to chill them. 
Mr. Phillips’ father lived on the farm as a hired man. He was too old to do much 
work, but he kept a chair in front of the milkhouse door. The flies were attracted 
by the meat stored in the milkhouse, and they kept landing on the screen. All day 
long he sat there with a swatter and killed them. He was a happy man. 

Once Rob’s family went over to the station and took the Midland Flower 
Excursion. The train was full of people. Whenever the engineer blew a whistle 
and stopped, everybody hurried off into the meadows to pick wildflowers. Mrs. 
Phillips was a nice lady. She was in a pink dress sitting across from Rob. His 
family didn’t have much lunch so she gave him some pickles and some cheese and 
some marshmallows and some Manitou water out of her jug. He had a stomach 
ache and felt queer, but he didn’t know what was going to happen. Suddenly he 
threw up all over her lap. It was awful, because his mother said it was probably 
her best dress. Anyway she couldn’t wash it much on the train. He tried to 
apologize, but that didn’t half way make up for what he had done. 

* * * 

The Strieby’s cabin was next to theirs. Mr. Strieby knew how to make candy. 
When they had a camp picnic, he would bring some candy for everybody. Rob 
wished his dad was generous like Mr. Strieby. Mr. Strieby had a long saw like his 
dad’s and would sing and hum while he sawed. One time he taught Rob a lesson 
in economics. If you hire a man to work for you there are two ways to pay him: 
by the job or by the day. He would slow his saw way down and say slowly, “Bu 
the day bu the day bu the day’’—then he would race it back and forth in the log 
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and say, ‘Bu-thu-job bu-thu-job bu-thu-job bu-thu-job bu-thu-job” as fast as he 
could. He was a funny man. Rob remembered that, but he couldn’t figure out 
what the lesson was till many years later. 

Their best wood was pitch pine left from the lumbering done long before. 
There were still logs on the ground with heartwood, and the two men liked to 
blow up stumps. Mr. Strieby had a big auger and bit to bore into the side. His dad 
helped, and they would put dynamite in the hole with a cap and fuse in it. They 
whittled a round piece of wood to plug the hole. The fuse came through the hole 
in the middle of the plug. When they were ready, all the kids in camp would get 
way off behind trees. His Dad or Mr. Strieby would light the fuse and run to a 
closer tree. There was a big bang and stones and pieces of wood flew through the 
air. Then they would pry out the roots with a crowbar and shovel. 

Once they were talking about the wood supply. “We won’t be able to go on 
burning pitch like this forever,” his dad said, and Rob had a fear of how cold and 
miserable it would be when there was no cheerful hunk to throw into the 
fireplace. 

* * * 

The Hales and the Emerys had cabins on the opposite side of the creek. Mr. 
Hale was the music professor. He could make a shrill whistle just with his fingers 
in his mouth. Three times meant come home, and that was the way the kids knew 
it was time for lunch or dinner. It sounded like he-her, he-her, he-her. They could 
hear it when they were down in the middle of the willows, but not if they were way 
up the brook in the canyon. Mrs. Hale told the boys they would have to make a 
better living than their father did and not be musicians. Dan was going to be a 
chemist and Don a doctor. Rob’s mother and father never told him anything 
about having to make a living. 

Mr. Hale had a piano at Crystola without any wires inside. Rob watched him 
play it one time. He would lean back and lean forward and wave sideways as if he 
were listening and thinking how it sounded, but all you could hear was the tiny 
little thumps of the keys. Sometimes he liked to sit inside the corner of the house 
where it was screened. You could see his whole back, bare and pink in the 
sunlight. If he heard voices outside he would vanish. Sometimes when nobody 
else was around Rob would peek at him and stare. 

One of the the families at Crystola was the Schneiders. Their kids were younger 
than Rob. Mrs. Schneider was always cleaning house. If there was a little speck of 
dirt she would get a dust pan and brush right away. She even swept the pine 
needles off the ground in front of their steps. Rob had to scratch on his shoes 
with a whisk broom if he went into their cabin. They had four cups hanging up by 
thesink, and nobody was allowed to drink out of anybody eise’s cup. His mother 
laughed at Mrs. Schneider because when they had strawberries she cut each one 
up in squares and washed it till there wasn’t any juice left. And after all that, Mr. 
Schneider was the one who got typhoid fever. They gave him cold baths to make 
his fever go down. But he almost died. He was skinny and narrow and had sharp 
eyes. When he said anything to you, he looked at you so hard it made you feel 
embarrassed. He wasn’t mean, but if he said to do anything you did it right away. 
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Some of the college families had homes at Woodland Park. His mother liked to 
go up there because there were more views for her to sketch than at Crystola. 
They would be invited, and the whole family would walk up the road or the track 
and lunch with the Woodbridges or the Howes or the Hills. Mr. Woodbridge had 
some French relatives called the Muniers that you pronounced Munyay. The 
Muniers were friendly and excitable like Mr. Ritter. Mr. Munier ran a trap line 
for chipmunks. But he caught mostly field mice in it, so he skinned the mice and 
made himself a hat of mouse fur. When Rob said “Isn’t that wonderful,” Mrs. 
Woodbridge said “No. Only a peasant would do that.” 

One evening in the week all eight of the camping families would have a bonfire 
in the wide flat place between the lower cabins and the creek. They roasted 
marshmallows and sang songs. Mrs. Emery had a deep voice and liked specially to 
sing “Nearer My God To Thee” and “Bringing in the Sheaves” and “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” 

Sometimes Fergus and Ted Strieby were at the campfire. They sang a different 
kind of song with their guitar and banjo: “You shan’t have any of my peanuts 
when your peanuts are gone.” That was the whole song, repeated three times with 
different notes. They would sing “Ivan Petrovski Skivar,” and another one with 
several different verses. One verse was “Old Esau was a farmer of wild and wooly 
make; his father gave him half a farm and half to brother Jake. When Esau saw 
his title to the farm wasn’t clear he sold out to Jacob for a sandwich and a beer.” 
Rob’s dad would wrinkle up his face when they sang that, but he didn’t say not 
to. 

Sometimes most of the people in camp would go on a picnic. The most fun was 
to Acre Rock. Mr. Childs let them hire his horse and buggy because Mrs. Tucker 
had rheumatism and couldn’t walk that far, so Rob got to ride up the Golden 
Stair in the buggy with her and the food. The Golden Stair was just a road. They 
called it that name because the gravel was yellow. He thought beforehand that it 
would be like going up to Heaven. 

Acre Rock didn’t stand up high like other rocks. It was flat against the hillside, 
running from a ridge half-way down to the canyon bottom. It was just medium 
steep, so you could scamper all over it and climb places. Right under the top edge 
there was a long cave with black, hard smooth bat guano in it. Mr. Strieby built 
the fire and cooked the meat pieces on a long wire. Each person could pull two 
pieces off to eat. They ate lunch where the grown people could all sit and watch 
the view of Pikes Peak while the kids explored. 

One year when the summer was almost over and there were only two or three 
more days before they would have to go back to Colorado Springs, the weather 
grew very cold and rainy. When Rob woke up the next morning the tent was all 
down over his bed and everything was gray. Something very queer had happened 
and he was scared. His mother came into the tent: she had to stoop to get through 
the door. “It snowed all night,” she said. “The ridge pole is broken. Put on your 
slippers and go into the cabin where there’s a fire.” Everybody was excited. Mrs. 
Strieby came out on the porch said “Well, I declare,” and the tree squirrels 
jumped all over the snow leaving their footprints. 
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3 Business man 


The year Rob was seven, they didn’t spend the whole summer at Crystola. He 
and his mother went East, even before he’d been as far from home as Denver. All 
the family came down to see them off on the morning Rock Island. As the train 
sped across the prairie, he looked out the window to watch the wires rise and fall 
as each pole flipped past. He liked to stand in the vestibule where there was 
always a clickety clacket, clickety clacket, except when another train would sud¬ 
denly roar past in the opposite direction. 

In the dining car he had for dessert a large piece of cake with thick chocolate 
icing. As he always did with cake, he pulled the icing off and saved it till last. But 
just as he was going to eat it, the colored waiter came along and brushed it into a 
crumb tray. He was very big and fast and was gone before Rob could say 
anything. “He didn’t know you were going to eat it,’’ his mother said. It was the 
worst thing that could have happened. 

He wandered through other cars making friends, and sometimes his mother 
played checkers or authors or parcheesi with him. He had an upper berth, and it 
was so much fun to climb up there and be with his Teddy he didn’t want to go to 
sleep at all. 

At the back end of the last car there was an observation platform where he 
could stand and keep steady by holding on to the locked gate of brass. He would 
watch the rails as they swept from under the train like a river. There was a thing 
that vexed him. He wanted to know that sometime they would meet, yet they 
never would. 

As they came closer to Philadelphia Rob was excited because he was going to 
see his mother’s uncles and aunts. Aunt Jac was his plain aunt and Aunt Sue was 
his great aunt. She was ninety-four years old, and he expected she would have 
long flowing white hair and be very tall and dignified. In his family the tallest one 
was the oldest and had the most nobility, from his dad right down to him. But she 
was disappointing. She was almost as short as he was, and had only a little scragg- 
ly hair to cover her bald head. She stayed upstairs in her nightgown while they 
were eating dinner. When he went upstairs the two pieces of candy he had saved 
were gone. Aunt Jac told him he shouldn’t have left it where Aunt Sue could find 
it. “She stole it.’’ Aunt Jac didn’t have a boy’s name. It was just short for 
Jacobina. She looked like his mother, but was more severe. 

The next day when he and Teddy were in their room a man came in and said 
“I’m your Uncle David.’’ He seemed like a nice man but he saw Teddy on the 
arm of Rob’s chair and knocked him across the room. This was very cruel, and 
Rob cried. Even when Uncle David tried to comfort him he couldn’t stop crying. 
His mother came in and tried to explain. She said Uncle Dave didn’t know Teddy 
was real. 

“I’m sorry as I can be,’’ Uncle Dave said. “But, isn’t he seven years old?’’ 
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He and his mother went to Paoli to see her old friend. It was in the country, 
and after supper there were tiny lights in the air. These were fireflies. He tried to 
catch one to take to Colorado but their lights would go out. 

His mother and Aunt Jac played a mean trick on him. They asked him if he 
would like to see the hospital where his aunt was a doctor of ear, nose and throat. 
He said, “yes,” and the first thing he knew when they got there they were taking 
his clothes off right in front of a nurse. 

“Aunt Jac thinks you ought to have your tonsils out,” his mother said. 
“You’ll be over it before you know it.” 

They strapped him on the bed and put some chloroform over his nose and then 
they kept saying soothing things. It smelled awful and he was dizzy. Then when 
he woke he smelled bad and his throat hurt. They gave him some custard but he 
couldn’t swallow it. 

They came home by way of Washington, where they went up the elevator in the 
Washington Monument. Afterward he saw his first aeroplane flying over the 
Potomac River. 

As the Rock Island came into Eastern Colorado he hurried from one side to the 
other to watch the mountains grow larger and larger, and in the D&RG station 
Pikes Peak was so close he knew he could climb it in no time at all. “Wait till 
after lunch,” his mother told him. When they finally arrived at their house he ex¬ 
plored every room. It surprised him that everything was just where he had left it, 
and the places all smelled the same. 

* * * 

Rob’s father took him for a ride on the Cripple Creek Short Line. The 
passenger trains were going to be ended. It was a time when he was still a little 
afraid of his dad. They took a lunch along and got off at Fairview and walked 
down over Seven Falls to the streetcar line and rode home. His father was happy 
and friendly all the way. That year, his father took him along to get their 
Christmas tree. It was a big one, and Rob carried the tip end. He got very tired. 
His father would change it from one side to the other and rest between. They 
stood it up in the back of the streetcar, where it had to be bent over. Rob was 
proud he had helped to carry it. 

Rob’s mother liked to draw and paint. She made oil paintings and water colors 
both. She painted scenes at Crystola and in Monument Valley Park and once in 
the back yard where the barn and the apple trees were. Sometimes she went out 
with Mrs. Ritter or Alice Shinn on the streetcar to Stratton Park and painted the 
rocks and pines in North Cheyenne Canyon. 

Alice Shinn was the art teacher in the schools. She taught Rob’s class every two 
weeks. Sometimes he went over to her house and posed. She gave him a cookie at 
each rest period and a nickel at the end. One time in school she hurt his feelings in 
front of everybody. He was proud that he knew her personally, but she put a car¬ 
rot on the desk and they had to copy it. When she looked at his she said, “Rob, 
can’t you even draw a carrot?” 

The Creightons down the block had a barn which was bigger than his family’s 
and had rooms upstairs for somebody to live in. Horace Creighton told Rob 
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theirs was a carriage house, not a barn. Horace’s house was three storys like 
Rob’s but higher and bigger and had columns on the porch and a balustrade in¬ 
side. Horace was a year younger than Rob, but sometimes he seemed older 
because he was more sure about everything and his dad was a business man. 

One time when the guys were all standing around, Horace started screaming 
and yelling and jumping up and down. They found out there was a red ant biting 
him on the foot. He cried and yelled for a long time. When he got over it they 
found the red ant nest and stirred it up with a stick. They killed about eight hun¬ 
dred red ants that afternoon, squashing them on the sidewalk. That was a good 
revenge for Horace. 

* * * 

Rob only saw Mr. Creighton once. They had an old phaeton in the main room 
of the carriage house, and Rob and Horace were sitting in it naked whipping the 
pretend horse that was between the shafts when Mr. Creighton came in and found 
them. He got mad. He made them put their clothes on and sent Horace into the 
house and told Rob if he ever came there and did that again, he would whip him 
and whip him and cut off his ears. 

Rob ran home and buried his face in his mother’s lap. She kept telling him Mr. 
Creighton was exaggerating because he wasn’t very well and it made him irritable, 
but Rob couldn’t stop being frightened. Mr. Creighton got more and more sick 
and finally died. They had a funeral. Rob was glad he was dead, but with every¬ 
body acting so sad he didn’t say so. 

The Creightons had a swimming pool with a coal stove to heat the water. It was 
all in a square building between their house and the barn. Frances had a lot of 
friends, mostly boys, and when she went swimming they were there. She would 
dive into the shallow part where Rob and Horace were and swim almost all the 
way to the deep end, then put her hands up as if she were going to drown, and all 
the boys would reach for her and pull her out. She was pretty, and she was nice to 
everybody. Her swimming dress had kind of bloomers to it, but the top part 
would be pasted to her when she got out of the water. 

* * * * 

If Rob could sell twenty-four cakes of Queens Lavender Soap he would have 
enough money to buy a moving picture machine. He sent for the soap and sold a 
cake each to Mrs. Haines and Mrs. Frederick Ayers Johnson, but nobody else 
wanted any. So when his mother had a tea party for her club, he stayed out on the 
porch and sold every piece there was, one to each lady that came. Two of the 
ladies didn’t have any money but they said they would borrow some from some¬ 
one else at the party. When they started to go home, one of them paid him just as 
his mother was saying good-bye to her. His mother was very angry and told him 
he would have to give the money back to every one of them. But they all said they 
wouldn’t allow it. They wanted the soap. He got the moving picture machine but 
it didn’t work. 

* * * 

Rob hated Jimmie Orr. Every time he was walking on the stone wall that ran 
along by the sidewalk in front of school, Jimmie Orr would come and bump him 
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off sideways. Then one day Jimmie was on the wall and Rob pushed him off. 
Jimmie jumped back across and said, “I’ll kick you in the balls.” Rob was 
frightened and left Jimmie alone, but later, when he was walking on the curve of 
the wall Jimmie came from behind and knocked him off so he hurt his knee. He 
got up and lammed into Jimmie before he even thought. Jimmie was surprised 
and fought back a little with his fists. Rob got some blood on his sleeve from his 
nose, but he didn’t care at all. There were a lot of kids around them in a circle in 
about half a minute; they were yelling, “Fight, fight, there’s a fight,” and he 
heard some of them saying, “Hit him, Rob, poke him in the guts, Rob,” more 
than the other way around. All of a sudden Rob put his head down and charged 
like a bull. He pounded Jimmie with both fists. Jimmie was trying to get out of 
the ring but the kids wouldn’t let him. He had to scramble through their legs. 
Then the ring opened up to let Rob through. He chased Jimmie Orr off the school 
grounds and a whole block toward his home. 

He was kind of a hero for that, because everybody said Jimmie Orr was a bully. 
But Charles Wright was Jimmie’s friend in the next grade, and after school was 
out he chased Rob up the alley and into his back yard on Nevada and cornered 
him. He said, “Do you want to fight?” He was bigger and Rob said, “No.” So 
Charles Wright locked him up in their chicken coop all the rest of the afternoon. 

He had a different kind of fight when he played in the Sunday school basket¬ 
ball league. He was a Congregationalist and his team and all the other Protestants 
called the Catholics the “Scared Hearts,” but the Catholics beat all the rest ex¬ 
cept the Methodists, who had the biggest guys and a regular coach instead of just 
a Sunday school teacher. When they played the Methodists, one of them kept 
bumping Rob and even pushing him. The referee saw some of it but didn’t pay 
any attention. When Rob told the guy to cut it out the guy said, “I’ll see you out¬ 
side after the game.” Rob was mad. He said, “No you won’t, you’re bigger than 
I am, ” and he sailed right into him and hit him in the belly. The guy was so sur¬ 
prised he didn’t hit him back. The referee stopped them but didn’t call a foul. In¬ 
stead he told the Methodist, “I think you had it coming.” So Rob sort of won, 
but he was still afraid the Methodists would gang up and start a fight outside after 
the game. He remembered how he had been afraid to fight Charles Wright. The 
only time he ever beat anybody was when he got so mad he just lashed out 
without thinking. He thought maybe if he could just make himself mad enough 
he could win any fight. 

But sometimes when he thought about fighting he would realize there was 
always somebody bigger than you who could beat you up. He hoped that some 
day he could teach all people not to fight each other, the way Jesus did. If they 
would each find out what the other one was thinking and explain, they would 
understand each other and be friends. He wanted to do that with Charles Wright. 

* * * 

Rob’s father had a small bedroom with a high shelf of theology books he didn’t 
look at. He gave one to Rob’s mother to make a recipe book out of. Ferg would 
be very solemn and say, “My children, let me read to you a few words from The 
Life of God in Man. It is God’s will that you put the chopped vegetables in and 
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simmer one hour.” He would turn the pages and go on, ‘‘Stir constantly with a 
wooden spoon of the Lord on your heart. . .When you know God’s will, bake it 
in a moderate oven until tender.” Ferg was making some of it up. 

One time Rob went up Williams Canyon just with his mother and Alice Shinn. 
On the way up, where the trail climbs around the falls they saw an ousel, bobbing 
up and down on a rock. It flew right through the waterfall to its nest, which was 
behind the water where nothing would ever harm the baby birds. 

They stopped to paint and eat lunch in a place where the stream turned 
crossways to the canyon and made a long narrow pond. He floated little boats 
down and could jump across in some places. He fell in. They built up the fire 
again and his mother made him take all his clothes off to dry. He was embar¬ 
rassed to be naked right in front of Alice. But Alice gave him three caramels and 
he didn’t mind so much. 

* * * 

Rob decided he would keep rabbits. His brother Fergus told him how he could 
make money on them. “You get your dad to buy you the first pair of rabbits, so 
you can raise them for the family to eat. Then you tell him they are eating up the 
asparagus and corn so he’ll buy some rabbit wire and help you make cages for 
them. All you have to do then is to sit around and wait for the baby rabbits. 
There is alfalfa in the vacant lots, and maybe Dad will buy you a little grain. 
When the baby rabbits get big enough to eat you can sell them to your mother. 
You’ll get to keep the money and eat rabbit too. . .” 

His main rabbit was old lady Rose. One of his favorite occupations was to feed 
her the entire peel of an apple—it came off the peeler in a single long strand—and 
watch her eat it. She moved methodically along its length with extremely rapid lit¬ 
tle chews spaced between short resting periods during which she seemed to be 
thinking. Like the squirrels at Crystola, she was clever with her hands. He didn’t 
like to kill the young ones. They were harmless and innocent like Christians, but it 
was necessary if he was to be a business man. 

Miss Prichard, a very nice friend of Rob’s mother, lived four blocks away on 
Nevada Avenue. She had two houses—a large one and a small one—with many 
rooms she rented to boarders who had come west seeking the cure for consump¬ 
tion. Her cook, a large jovial woman named Susan, managed the good recipes 
and the eight-hole kitchen range where they were prepared. Like Miss Prichard 
she was firm, and knew how to be cross with white folks when she needed to, but 
she liked children. Rob was her friend from the first. Noting that she was as big as 
a barrel, he asked her if she got to eat a lot of food. 

“No, Rob, I don’t hardly eat a morsel. I don’t want it. But I think some of it 
vapors right off the stove into my pores.” 

“Would you care to buy some rabbits for the boarding house?” he asked. 
When she hesitated he said, “I could sell you just one to experiment with.” There 
was a conference. Did he have plenty? She would take all eight of the young ones 
next Wednesday. Wednesday was chicken day, and they would substitute. 

Rob was worried that the people would find out from the bones that they 
weren’t chickens, but he didn’t say so. 
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* * * 

Ferg played tricks on him at the table. He would ask, “Do you know how a 
crow perches on a log?” then dig his talons into Rob’s leg till it hurt a little. Or 
when a piece of cake was being passed, he would wave it toward Rob and then 
pull it away. “Will you have it now or wait till you get it?’’ and make Rob say, 
“I’ll wait,’’ before he would pass it. 

One time when he was pretty small, Ferg was in bed in his third-story room. He 
wanted Rob to come in. He was naked on the bed and he wanted Rob to come in 
and play with his woggle, which was up. Rob just stood in the door but he 
wouldn’t go any farther. He didn’t want Ferg to be mad at him but he wouldn’t 
go in. When he went downstairs he was afraid of what Ferg would do. But Ferg 
only acted as if he didn’t see him. He was glad when Ferg made a crow perch on 
his log again. 


4 Pikes Peak 


Garfield School, which was Steele’s main rival, had several kids from the col¬ 
ored section, near where Sophie lived. They were allowed to play on the football 
and baseball teams, and they helped Garfield to win. There were some arguments 
about whether this was fair. The teachers insisted it should be that way, but a ma¬ 
jority of the Steele kids were against having “niggers’’ play. Rob, who was easily 
influenced, wasn’t so sure, but he thought they at least didn’t have to say it that 
way. Since nobody was going to listen to him, he didn’t say anything about it. 

When he was in seventh grade, a tall colored girl named Bozena was in their 
class. Most of the kids would hardly speak to her, but the teacher said she could 
play in the games and they must be polite. When they played workup, Bozena hit 
the ball clear off the school grounds and could run all the way around the bases 
before anybody could get it back. After school one day, a lot of the kids followed 
her, and when they were off school grounds some started calling her “nigger’’ 
and saying beat it, go back where you came from. She had high-heeled button 
shoes on that came way up on her ankles and looked ridiculous. They yelled, 
“Where did you get those shoes?’’ 

She started to run, and some of them threw some rocks at her. They chased her 
over to the Santa Fe track and down about two blocks. Her house was on a 
triangle between the street and the tracks. There wasn’t any sidewalk or fence, 
and the yard was just cinders. One of the kids was going to throw a stone at the 
window but the rest said don’t and pretty soon they went away. Rob was sort of 
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in the tail end of it and went home a different way from anyone else. She wasn’t 
very far from the Garfield boundary, so she went to Garfield after that. 

He felt sorry for Bozena. He asked Miss Palmer, who was his teacher, if the 
principal had made her go to Garfield. 

“I don’t think so,” she told him. Then she explained that Garfield was in a 
poorer part of the district and she would be happier there, where there were other 
negroes. “I’m sorry too, Rob,” she added. “We talk about Lincoln freeing the 
slaves, but many people who are otherwise good and kind and decent want to 
keep them in a kind of slavery.” 

They had a long talk, and another time Miss Palmer asked him if he ever 
thought of growing up to be a minister. At the end she said, “Rob, you like to 
read. If you will read the Bible, I will give you a dollar.” 

He said, “Thank you,” but he didn’t promise. When he got home, he told his 
mother about the offer. 

“A dollar,” she said. “I’ll tell you what. I’ll give you a dollar and a half if 
you’ll read certain parts.” 

“What parts?” 

“I’ll show you. A lot of the Bible is not worth reading. There are genealogies— 
we call them the begats—and there are rules for the Hebrews to live by.” 

“Isn’t it all holy?” 

She wouldn’t answer. When he pestered her she said, “You can think about 
that later.” 

He resolved to collect two-fifty; his mother didn’t need to know. He got clear 
through Exodus and into Leviticus before he lost momentum. But he wondered 
about certain things he was supposed to learn. 

“What is to commit adultery?” he asked his mother. 

“For a man, it is to be with another man’s wife, to be unfaithful to his own 
wife. For a woman, it is the other way around.” 

“Why would anybody want to do that?” 

“There are temptations.” 

“Why do people have temptations when they know it is wrong to do 
something?” 

“You will know someday.” 

“Did you ever have a temptation?” 

To that she only smiled and left him to wonder. 

* * * 

When Rob was in fifth grade he was substitute for left field and got to play 
because Jack Yates wasn’t there. They were playing Garfield fifth. He was up to 
bat and there were two on bases. Somebody groaned and said, “He’s not up,” 
but Mr. Maris said, “Oh yes he is,” and he stayed. He was lucky. He swung at a 
ball that was right over the plate and heard a loud crack. Somebody yelled, 
“Run!” and he got all the way around before they got the ball. Somebody said he 
knocked it clear up to Espanola Street, which was an exaggeration but he didn’t 
mind. 

He was kind of a hero for a while, but when Jack Yates came back to school 
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Rob heard him telling some friends, “Oh, I could thwow that witto dub.’’ Rob 
kept thinking afterwards he should have said, “Can’t you even pronounce 
littleV ’ But at the time he was sort of afraid there would be a fight and he would 
lose. 

Rob liked school. He noticed that each successive teacher was even better than 
the ones he’d had before. Mrs. Stevens said to him one day, “I don’t understand 
why you are almost tardy every day. You live only two blocks away.’’ Another 
time she told him, “Rob, you are always looking out the window at the moun¬ 
tains, but when I ask you a question you answer it and fool me.” He only smiled 
at her. She had to teach because Dr. Stevens was a brain surgeon and nobody 
knew how to fix your brain without killing you, so he didn’t h ave any live pa¬ 
tients. 

Practically all the boys in third grade had the same girl. Her name was Burdine. 
She was little and she was cute and she was friendly to most all the boys. But Rob 
didn’t want to have her for his girl because everybody else did. He decided she 
was probably stuck up. So he had Alice. Alice smiled at him, and was nice. He 
liked her partly on account of her name, like his mother’s friend Alice. He would 
think about Alice a lot, but he never did ask her to be his girl. He was scared she 
would say no. 

* * * 

About the seventh grade a new boy named Iner Johnson got the neighborhood 
started at doing track. Rob would go to sleep at night racing the fifty-yard dash. 
He would keep even with the others for a time and then suddenly go very fast. His 
chest would hit the string first. When he woke in the morning, he sort of believed 
it. If he practiced hard he would be able to beat anybody. 

They decided to have a track meet with two other teams they had played 
against. Iner knew a Colorado College athlete named Karl who agreed to be a 
judge, and he came up a few afternoons and gave them some training in high 
jump, discus and shot-put. Karl had a stop watch and he had them practice the 
dashes one at a time. Rob had the best time, and he tied in the broad jump. He 
listened about the shot-put, and he thought he could win that too. 

When they had the track meet, he was the first one to be eliminated from the 
high jump. Then he threw the shot-put too high up in the air, and it didn’t go any 
distance. Then he made the discus wobble along and hit the ground so close they 
all laughed. But he would show them. He was the fastest. He would run like the 
wind. But Iner and one of the other team beat him in the 100-yard dash, and then 
after they had rested and were ready for the 50-yard dash, he tripped on his 
shoelace and went sideways into one of the other guys, so he was disqualified. In 
the broad-jump he went farther than anyone else, but it didn’t count because the 
judge showed him where he crow-hopped. 

There was a dream he had afterwards. It was very real and happened many 
times over a long span of years: he would be in a broad-jumping contest, and he 
would jump farther than anyone else. He would discover he could go on without 
touching the ground. Just keeping his heels off the ground. He knew he could be 
the world champion, because he had discovered how he could simply go on and 
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on and not go down. Then he would rise and soar until he began to fear he could 
never come down except by a crash, and he would dip and soar with the fear 
mounting until the anguish woke him. Finally he reached a stage where he knew, 
as soon as he began to soar, what would happen, and he could wake himself 
before the panic took place. 

* * * 

Most of the boys in their track and football club went to Mrs. Milone’s dancing 
class once a week in the Antlers Ballroom—Art Sharp, June Hopkins, Bob 
Spurgeon. Rob didn’t know whether he wanted to go or not, but his mother said 
she would pay for it and would like him to. 

They had to show Mrs. Milone their white gloves when they came in. She said 
their hands would soil the girls’ dresses. But they always took the gloves off and 
stuffed them in their pockets when class started. They learned waltz and some 
other dances. Rob was usually the last to get a partner, and ended having to ask 
the Goom. She was fat and nobody wanted to dance with her but he got to liking 
her because she was sort of grateful and also found a lot of things to imitate. 
“Now Rob,” she would say, “what has become of your gloves? These nice girls 
don’t want your dirty old hands on their backs.. .I’ll see you next week and 
please do remember your gloves.” 

Rob and Dexter Hastings decided to be best friends. Dexter said there was a 
ceremony. Each one could prick his arm and mix the other one’s blood with it. 
They didn’t do that part, but they made secret promises. 

Deck’s father had come to Colorado Springs with tuberculosis, found renewed 
energy in the “invigorating climate,” and started building houses in what was 
called the Hastings Addition. But the town wasn’t growing. He went into debt 
and died, leaving Mrs. Hastings with a home on Wood Avenue and not much else 
except the two boys to bring up. She called them the chirren. 

One of their friends invited them to come with him and his dad to a meeting in 
another church. It was all men, and different ones took turns getting up from 
their seats and making speeches about when they had been converted to Christ. 
One said the light came to him when he was forty years old. Before that he lived in 
darkness and sin. Another had come to know Jesus in his twenty-second year. 
One was a boy even younger than Rob and Deck when he was converted. Then 
the man who led the meeting asked if there was anyone else ready to make the 
decision of his life. 

Rob was excited. He wanted to, but at the same time he wasn’t sure, and that 
made him ashamed because he didn’t want to be a quitter. When the meeting was 
over, he and Deck went home and talked about it. For a time, they went through 
religious exercises in the third story of Rob’s house. They had a pulpit where they 
took turns reading to each other. Sometimes they got other kids to come up and 
join the Religious Club, but nobody ever came twice. Finally they got tired of 
doing it. 

When they were over at the Hastings’ house Dexter showed Rob the newel post 
near the foot of the stairs. The top of it had been smashed to splinters. Albert had 
found his dad’s pistol and shot it from above. Mrs. Hastings would never say 
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anything harsh to Albert even when he shot the newel post and told her he was 
practicing because it was the shape of a man’s head. She would just sigh and say, 
“Oh dear, you chirren. What will you think of next?’’ 

Albert told them trees were males and females like people. He showed them 
one with a dead limb sticking up at an angle and one with a slit down the bark. 
Rob didn’t like Albert. He wasn’t idealistic enough. 

The Hastings went to Long Beach while Deck was still in grade school. About 
five years later, there was a letter to say he had died. Rob kept thinking how sorry 
he was and if it could only have been Albert. 

Years later, when Rob had a Ford V-8 coupe and drove it to California, he 
made a visit to Mrs. Hastings in Long Beach. He had thought many times about 
Deck and what good friends they were, and he hoped somehow it might comfort 
her to see him. But she cried throughout his visit. She said he must stay and have 
lunch, but by that time he would get tears in the food himself, and he left. 

Rob had another best friend besides Dexter named Atherton Noyes Junior. 
They decided to be twins because Ath was born the same night as he was. His 
mother said Ath’s father wanted to be married but couldn’t find anybody until 
Mrs. Fette came to visit Colorado Springs with her daughter, and Mrs. Fette 
wanted her to be married, too. So Rob’s mother got them together, and they were 
married. 

Mrs. Noyes was nice to Rob but she was always in a hurry. When he was invited 
to lunch, he was the slowest eater. Mrs. Noyes always finished before anyone else 
and started to clear each dish off the table as soon as it was finished. Then Mr. 
Noyes would leave the table, and then Ath. By the time Rob was finished, all ex¬ 
cept his place was set for the next meal, with a napkin, doily, knife, fork, spoon, 
plate and a glass for water. Rob could hear her skirt rustling as she hurried off 
upstairs to do something else that had to be done right away. 

Mr. Noyes had a motorcycle and sometimes took Atherton for a ride. They had 
to run with it till it started, then jump on. He tried to take Rob too, but Rob 
didn’t jump at the right moment and always got left as the motorbike sped away. 
They tried over and over till he told them he didn’t want to. 

One day Mr. Noyes came home with a brand new Ford automobile. It had a 
self-starter in it which cost S25 extra. He didn’t have to crank it at all. But he 
wouldn’t take the boys for a joy ride because it was really Mrs. Fette’s car. 

The Noyses invited Rob to lunch one day to say good bye to him. The War was 
on and they were going back to New England. They explained they were eating 
chicken fat on their bread because of patriotism. He tried it but he couldn’t stand 
the smell. Mrs. Noyes went to the kitchen and brought him some butter. 

Ath gave Tige to Rob. They said he was an American bull terrier. Somebody 
told Rob there was no such breed of dogs. He was very unhappy at first because it 
ruined Tige’s reputation. But then later someone else said mongrels were healthier 
than thoroughbreds. 

Rob loved Tige, but there was a neighbor dog with black curly hair and when 
the other dog came into their back yard, Rob petted him once or twice for 
politeness. Tige rushed at the dog and fought him. He couldn’t do anything but 
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yelp, and Rob thought Tige would kill him before he could get away. Rob gave 
Tige a long hard beating with a stick. When Fergus came out and saw the tufts of 
black fur all around the yard, Rob explained that Tige was the bigger dog and the 
little one was just trying to be friends. 

“I see,” Ferg said, ‘‘but if you want to make a Christian out of your dog, you 
better take him to Sunday School and teach him to put his paws together and pray 
for forgiveness.” He put his hands together like a steeple and rolled his eyes up¬ 
ward. Rob thought about that. Ferg was always making him laugh. He would 

look very serious and say, ‘‘Rob, I want you to be an earnest boy.” 

* * * 

His father was going to take him and two women—the assistant and the 
cataloguer from the library—on an overnight to Bottomless Pit. It was on Pikes 
Peak somewhere, so they followed Barr’s Trail most of the way and then 
branched off. At the place where they ate lunch he slid down a rock and tore a 
hole in his trousers. The two ladies were very jolly. When he stuffed the hole with 
a glove the fingers stuck out and Miss Cannon said he was a rooster with tail 
feathers. 

He kept wondering as they went on and on when they would come to the edge 
of the Bottomless Pit. Finally they came toward a cliff where they wouldn’t be 
able to climb any farther. They were on a flat place with a meadow of grass and 
some big rocks, and his father took off his knapsack and blanket roll and threw 
them down beside a big boulder. There weren’t any tall trees left—only little 
scrubby ones—but they started gathering wood for a fire. 

Finally Rob couldn’t hold his question back any more. ‘‘Where is the Bot¬ 
tomless Pit?” he asked. 

‘‘You’re in it,” his father said, and explained that it was called that because 
when the people on top of Pikes Peak looked down they couldn’t see the bottom. 
It was under a curve. That was the strangest Bottomless Pit he ever heard of. 

Some of his friends in Troop Ten asked him to join the scouts. He would have 
a chance to go hiking. They hiked in step like the Army, but he couldn’t bear to 
do that. He stayed off the trail behind the others so he wouldn’t have to. But he 
learned the scout oath and the scout law, and made twist by spiraling dough 
around a stick and baking it over a fire. He became a second class scout and 
earned some merit badges. He rode Eleanor’s bike to scout meetings with his 
uniform on and Tige trotting along. Tige had to stay outside the building as dogs 
weren’t allowed, but someone would let him in, and he would come around the 
edge of the room and then go along each row of legs, sniffing. When he came to 
Rob his tail would bang the legs of the chair and everybody except the scout¬ 
master would be tittering. 

Rob went on hiking with them till one day he heard one of the kids say, ‘‘He 
thinks he’s smart and he has to show off he doesn’t have to keep step. He’ll never 
get to be a patrol leader.” 

After that he felt that he was out on the edge all the time. He had a better way 
of hiking and climbing than they did. Instead of resting five minutes every 
twenty-five he kept a steady pace and didn’t rest at all, like Joe Deutschbein 
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from the college who had climbed in the Alps. Rob also had a better way of 
building fires. Instead of slanting the little sticks to make a teepee that doesn’t 
have a good draft at the top, you lay them into a square like a tiny log cabin, only 
putting them closer together as it gets taller. The draft goes out at the top, and 
you can add bigger sticks across that and get them started burning. The scout¬ 
master said it was a good idea, but nobody else did it. 

* * * 

Rob was excited. They were going to climb Pikes Peak. They started late in the 
morning from Crystola: Rob, his brother Fergus, his sister Eleanor, Ted Strieby, 
and Marian Haines, Haino’s daughter. He was nine, Eleanor fifteen, and the rest 
in college. They started from the porch of his family’s cabin, with blanket rolls 
over their shoulders—the ends tied together to make horseshoes—climbing past 
the scar of the forest fire, past the granite lump on the ridge called Big Rock, on 
up the ridge and across North and South Catamount Creeks, and up again to the 
old Pikes Peak carriage road. It was being widened. After a bend or two, they 
came to a gate and a little building. A guard with two pistols on his belt came out 
of the shelter and stood in their way. He said this was the new auto road and they 
would have to pay toll. They tried to argue that they would not go on the road, 
but he said, “You’re already on it. I’ll arrest you if you don’t pay.’’ Rob was 
allowed to go in on half fare. Fergus and Ted had barely enough money. 

After they had passed through, nobody talked for about a mile. It seemed as if 
the whole trip would be spoiled. But when they began to see the main part of the 
mountain it was exciting. Right under the top, which was flat, was a steep cliff, 
with snow and ice gullies which made Rob wonder what climbing Pikes Peak 
would be like. Ferg told them they weren’t going up that way. He hoped they 
could look down on Cripple Creek. They followed the road winding up ridges 
and slopes, and finally into Glen Cove, a wonderful place with trees and rocks 
everywhere. They could look up and see the road making a sideways W far above 
them, but the peak was no longer in sight. They stopped in the Cove in a grassy 
place. He saw flowers shaped just like Indian paint brush but instead of being red 
like those in Crystola they were yellow and pink and rose. These were alpine paint 
brush, he learned. A small brook tumbled over the rocks and tree roots beside 
them as they made dinner and ate. 

For a while, the evening was a time of song for the same solitaires which sang 
and answered over wide distances as they had in Bottomless Pit. Rob exulted. He 
heard solemnity and grief and high happiness in their song. 

They slept in their blankets until some time past midnight, then woke, stiff and 
yawning. The plan was to climb the rest of the way in time to watch the sunrise 
from the summit. They had hot cocoa, bacon and eggs, and toasted bread in the 
moonlight. Then they hid their blankets and cooking things and put the fire out, 
it was very cold. It was a new world, with the cliffs seen dimly and immensely 
high. For a long time they climbed up the Cove headwalfon grass clumps. Soon 
they were out of the forest and the tough runts of the timberline. Some of the tree 
clumps that grew next to protecting rocks were as close-clipped and flat on top as 
hedges. 
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Eleanor and Rob on the last stretch of Pikes Peak 


After the steep climb they came to a nearly level part—one of the long ridges 
which make up the northwest shoulder of the mountain. These ridges are 
smoothly rounded like grand elephant backs that loomed strangely in the 
darkness. The climbers rejoined the road above the W’s and swung along easily 
on gentle grades. Twice they came to deep drop-offs of the northeast edge, where 
old glaciers have eaten into the smoothness and cut out great rounded valley 
heads. They could look out at the lights of Colorado Springs, and downward at 
the dark cirques beneath the road, Rob feeling the vaguely pleasurable tingling of 
fear. His uncle’s town itself was out of sight, but other parts of the Cripple Creek 
district—mines, mills and small settlements—showed a sprinkling of lights. Some 
day he would go to Cripple Creek. 

They trudged upward in the dawn, the coldest part of the night, he and Eleanor 
pulling their sweater sleeves down over their hands in lieu of mittens. 

It is light. They have come to where the road meets the cogs and tracks of the 
railroad and makes its last hairpin turn before the summit. They leave it and 
climb between the rails. They are on the west side and hurry to be sure of seeing 
the first edge of the sun from the top. Fergus says they’re above 14,000 feet now. 
Their breath is short. 

On top it is very cold for a time while they wait. The summit house is closed. 
The top is a plateau of rocks, gravel and sand, so flat they don’t know where the 
high point is. Ted, who is the science student, has thought to bring pieces of 
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smoked glass to watch the sun through. It comes up, the growing sliver at first red 
as a beet, then changing to rose. To the west, out of a vague bluish haze, the 
Sawatch Range, the Mosquito Range and the long Sangre de Cristo string of 
mountains grow pink and then after short moments of glory take on the coloring 
of the day. The sun’s warmth comes through to them slowly—so slowly that they 
have started home before they stop hugging themselves from cold. 

Far down the mountain, when they are ready to leave the road and head off 
overland for Crystola, an auto comes up to them and stops—the only one they 
have seen. These are people his family know. It is Mrs. Blackman leaning out the 
window. “Quite a big feat for a young fellow like you,’’ she tells Rob. 

He looks down curiously at his shoes. What is so queer about his feet? Every¬ 
one laughs, and there is a new word in his vocabulary. A pleasing one. He feels 
big. In the fall when he goes back to school he can say, “I climbed Pikes Peak.’’ 


5 New lessons 


Rob decided on an overnight camp-out. He took only Tige for company. Tige, 
he believed, was as brave as he was loyal, and there was no one he loved better. 
They started as for Pikes Peak, but when they reached North Catamount Creek 
they followed its old gravel road, once part of an early homestead called the 
Blandon Ranch. 

He came to some cattle cropping the grass in a meadow, reddish with white 
faces. Some of them had horns and he thought at first that they were bulls, but 
not all were because he could see milk bags on some. He was a little afraid, and 
walked slowly. He thought it would be best for him to act calm and keep on 
walking through them. Some lifted their faces and watched him. After he had 
passed nervously through the group, two of them started walking after him. He 
hurried a little and some more of them started toward him. Tige stayed close by 
his side. He walked faster, but they were beginning to catch up with him. He 
turned around and waved his arms and shouted. He told Tige, “Sick ’em. Go get 
’em,’’ but Tige made no move. The cattle stood still, but as soon as he started on 
they came after him, breaking into a little trot. He began to run, his bed roll and 
food bag swinging around and slowing him down. He turned and rushed at them 
two or three steps. They stopped for a moment. Tige barked, but not furiously 
enough. He moved on again, and again they started to follow. There was a bend 
in the road ahead. He ran for it, and as he turned the corner of a little ridge he 
saw an old log house ahead. The windows were just holes and there was no door 
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in the door frame. But as soon as he and Tige were inside, the cattle stopped 
following and wandered away eating grass. 

He was still frightened. They had him cornered in the cabin and he wondered 
how he would get out and get home. None of them had a thing like what a bull 
has. They stayed peaceful. He decided he would try something. He got all ready, 
then rushed out of the cabin toward the nearest ones. Tige came out and barked a 
little. They looked at him without moving, then all of a sudden as if there had 
been a signal, rushed off down the meadow, around the curve and out of sight. 
They were as scared as he was. 

But if this was the Blandon Ranch it didn’t matter. He couldn’t stay there 
because it was too dark and dirty. 

He picked up his load and continued west along the valley. There was a fence 
across the road. He crawled under it, glad to have it between him and the cattle. 
Now he could look for a place to make his fire. He built it by a rock. When they 
had finished supper and he had wet the coals with water from the creek it was 
dusk. He felt the bed-place for sticks and stones to throw out, and put some 
handfuls of pine needles on to make it springy. Tige made a round spot nearby to 
curl up in. It was getting cold, and he shivered with the pleasure of the warm 
blankets. He remembered what Ath had told him, “Tige is brave. He’ll protect 
you if anybody fights you. Or wild animals.” 

When he woke, it was colder. Tige rose and shook his ears. Rob went to pee. 
He was barefoot and could hardly see anything. The ground hurt when he 
walked. He got back into bed, wide awake. There was a scream, he couldn’t tell 
how far off. Tige came and crawled into his bed with him. He was scared. It was 
at least a wildcat, maybe a mountain lion. He remembered about Tige and the 
cows. Tige wasn’t thinking about protecting him at all. Maybe the lion would kill 
Tige first and he could strangle the lion from behind while he was busy eating 
Tige. 

He was scared. He lay there, thinking. There was nowhere to go. Even if he 
climbed a tree that mountain lion could come after him. There was a low scream 
again, more like a howl. He couldn’t tell whether it was closer than the first one. 
Then the screams stopped and he wondered if the animal smelled him and was 
keeping quiet to creep up on them. He tried to push Tige out of bed, but Tige 
wouldn’t go. Tige was trembling. This frightened him more. Dogs are supposed 
to be courageous. He just waited. It was all he could do. 

Nothing happened, and he began to hope the lion had gone away, or was 
maybe just a bobcat and wouldn’t attack them. When he woke it was daylight, 
with the sun shining on the ridge top. Tige was outside but he had left something 
nasty inside the bed. He was angry with Tige, both for that and because he hadn’t 
done his duty of protecting them. But it was funny, too, and he thought of some¬ 
thing he could say. His daddy had said that even a naughty joke was all right if it 
was funnier than it was bad. He would tell the kids. 

“Poor old dog,” he said to Tige. “That lion scared the shit out of you.” He 
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couldn’t have said that when there were any ladies around, but it made him feel 
like a man. 

♦ * * 

Fergus came home after his second year at Yale graduate school to have some 
vacation at Crystola. “I’d like to hike,’’ he told Rob. “Want to come along?’’ 
Fergus limped. One of his legs was shorter than the other from polio. But he liked 
to hike even if he hated to come down hill. Rob went with him up the Crystola 
Canyon trail. 

They were talking, mostly about people. Fergus usually had something funny 
to say about them. “I see our mother’s saving string up here in Crystola, too. 
She’s got a stick with enough wound on it to last thriteen years. ...” 

Suddenly, though, without warning, he asked Rob a question that made him 
wince: “What’s the matter between you and Manly D?’’ Fergus always spoke of 
their father as Manly D. 

Except that first time, when his mother had comforted him, Rob had never 
spoken about it to anyone. He didn’t want to think about it. “Oh, I don’t know. 
We get along all right.’’ 

“He’s not a bad guy, you know. He’s emotional, and at the same time afraid of 
being that way. Like when he laughs at something that’s a little dirty and his face 
gets all screwed up from trying not to. All you have to do to make him cry over 
you is to go away for a year or two. . .when he met me at the train his eyes were 
wet. You seem to be afraid of him. Did he give you a big licking or something?’’ 

Ferg was too close. Some of the kids spoke about getting a licking from their 
dads. It wasn’t the same at all. His mind thought of another word, flogging— 
what a despot might do to a slave—but he said nothing. 

“There’s a lot of good in him,’’ Ferg went on. “Look at all those families from 
the church. He couldn’t preach anybody a sermon worth a damn, but he’s still the 
one who conducts their funerals and marries their kids and baptizes their 
grandchildren. He’s an old fogey, Rob, but he’s kind. He’s one of the friendliest 
guys you’ll ever see.’’ 

When he heard that, Rob felt glad, even though he resisted it partly. He was 
saying to himself, Fergus doesn’t know everything. 

“You’re spoiled,” Fergus went on. “You’re soft. When Jean and I were kids, 
Manly D was the minister and we had to behave like little angels and go to church 
and stay awake while he preached sermons. We didn’t get any sugar on our 
porridge till the second helping.” 

“They were probably poorer then,” Rob said. 

“That isn’t the point,” said Fergus. “They thought it was more moral for us 
not to have anything that tasted good. Manly D is a Puritan. Even Mother is a 
sort of Puritan. I don’t know how you’ve managed to get around them.” 

Fergus, the sharpest of the siblings, skipped two years of schooling and 
graduated from Cutler Academy (high school) in short pants. With a B.A. under 
Professor Howe, he moved on to Yale for his doctorate, likewise in German. As 
the war progressed, he found that he would never get a position teaching the 
language of the enemy. You couldn’t even whistle three bars from Beethoven 
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without getting a black eye. He enlisted in the Navy. 

“What were you in the Navy?” Rob asked him. He drew himself up with a 
click of the heels and said, “A petty officer. A chief petty officer.” He had had 
his photograph taken in uniform under a flag. He was wearing a Napoleon 
triangular hat he had got from a costume closet, and with his hand in his vest and 
a faraway look, he was the little corporal to perfection. “Actually,” he went on 
in a more relaxed vein, “I am in intelligence. Which means I am a spy, looking 
for other spies. When we capture a German ship I get a whole trunkload of 
documents to translate. There isn’t anything of the slightest interest among 
them.” Then he gazed off into the distance like the great general. “Nevertheless I 
am a hero.” 

After the war Fergus had a period of very thin going—lived mostly on 
ripes—bananas which he could buy at the Fulton Street Market in Brooklyn for 
5e per dozen. Then he both took and gave courses at Pace and Pace, a business 
school in New York. He worked his way back into academia with a job at Georgia 
Tech and wound up with a long career at Wabash College, where he designed and 
taught some business courses edged with economic theory. With Mabrie, he had a 
family—two boys, Robert and David, and an earthy little girl named Emily Jean. 
Rob wanted his nephews and niece to hurry up and grow big enough to call him 
Uncle. 

* * * 

Rob loved Eleanor. When he walked down to church with her, they would start 
playing a game to forget how far it was. They would take turns walking one close 
behind the other. The one in back would suddenly bump the other one behind the 
knees with his own knees. The one in front would cave in and laugh. Or when 
they were side by side, one of them would keep skipping to get out of step and the 
other try by outguessing to keep in step. Sometimes they would laugh for a whole 
block doing this. 

There was a Sunday when the wind was so fierce they had to lean against it. It 
blew sand on their faces and made them huddle together. Eleanor stayed on the 
windy side to protect him. The worst was when they had to cross the streets. The 
dust was high as the houses and flying straight at them. They waited for a lull and 
then ran as fast as they could. He liked it though. It made him feel mature. 

* * * 

Cutler Academy, which Colorado College established on its campus to round 
out the preparatory requirements for entry to the college, was regarded by 
Colorado Springs High School students as a place for snobs. Actually it was 
something of a club, its members the offspring of the wealthier citizens and of the 
college faculty. Fergus and Jean had finished their prep work there, but by the 
time Eleanor came along, six years younger than Jean, the college no longer had a 
need for it. She and her classmates were moved bodily to the high school to finish 
their last two years in its more populous environment. She made few friends 
there, none of them boys. By the time she was ready for college she would not 
think of going to school in her home town, “with all the same people.” There 
were two fewer for the parents to feed and clothe, the mortgage on the Tejon 
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Street house was paid for, and Manly D’s salary was a little better. She went East 
one autumn day and enrolled at Smith College. The degree she earned there 
prepared her for a career of social work. 

As Manly D wanted to attend the thirty-fifth reunion of his Yale class, the 
family planned a summer in the East. Eleanor was able to rent from a professor 
of hers, a farm in New Hampshire hill country, long since idle but a dream place 
with Lake Millen and its feeding brook on one side and a great slope of blueberry 
clumps on the other. 

The summer started with the reunion in New Haven. Rob went along with a 
patrol of the class of 1885, sons to march in the procession behind their fathers. 
Each of them had a blue and gold ’85 lapel button to wear. He kept his, although 
he wanted his life to be simple and usually threw away anything he didn’t see a use 
for. 

From New Haven they went to New York. Rob was excited because Eleanor, 
who hadn’t been home for four years, was to meet them in Grand Central 
Station. He was taller now and his voice had changed. Whe he and his mother saw 
Eleanor sitting on a bench, he decided to surprise her. His mother stayed out of 
sight while he wandered by. He came back and sat next to her but looking away. 
Then still without looking at her he jostled his leg against her. Then he let out a 
crazy laugh. He stared at her, making a face. 

She got up, frightened, then recognized him. They grabbed each other and 
danced, people in the huge waiting room staring at them. It was wonderful, acting 
like two hicks in the big city. 

From the kitchenette window of Fergus’ apartment in Brooklyn, one could see 
the Woolworth Building over on Manhattan Island. It was the tallest in the world, 
but already there was another to go higher. The family went out to dinner to Joe’s 
restaurant, where you got all you could eat for a dollar. He ate two big pork 
chops including the fat, which tasted as good as the rest, and that night almost 
died of indigestion. After that, for the rest of his life, he would never allow a 
morsel of pork fat to enter his mouth. Just thinking about pork fat made him feel 
sick. 

Rob’s mother didn’t think she was going to like Mabrie, Ferg’s wife, because 
she was from Atlanta, and all southern girls are trained to be lazy and full of airs 
and leave all the work to the negro servants. But she was a little surprised. Mabrie 
was a musician and could play a piano piece with thousands of little notes in it so 
fast you couldn’t see her fingers. Well, anyway, she wasn’t sure how Mabrie 
would work out, but she admired her. It was the first time she believed there was 
any good to be got out of a southern girl. 

But the farm. That was the place to be. So remote they had to go into and out 
of Vermont to get there. Five railroad trains: the New York New Haven and 
Hartford, the Boston and Maine, and then the little branches. 

Washington, New Hampshire, was almost perfectly still. White buildings, old 
but fresh-painted, set in a ring around a village green. They looked as if they had 
been there since they were part of a colony. The man in the store would drive 
them out to the fa’m. Rob kept saying fam—almost like the fam in family, but 
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not quite—with just a little turn toward pronouncing the “r” which made it 
sound magic. We a going to the fa’m. The New England accent had a homespun 
elegance, like the old hand-knitted sweater he found in a closet, for use on cold 
mornings. 

He had a disappointment. There was no horse. But there was a haymow he 
could jump off the shed roof into, and he did that. When the hay was scattered all 
over, he built it up again with the pitchfork. 

There was no one Eleanor’s age at Lake Millen. The two of them played card 
games, went rowing and fishing or hiked up the brook with lunch or picked 
blueberries. Sometimes early in the morning she came out and swam with him. 
She wore a bathing suit, he wore nothing reveling in the feel of the water passing 
along his body. He could tell she liked him to be naked. She was more interested 
in him that way. 

They caught sun fish, but he could never catch a bass, even when he could see 
one twelve feet down in the water and could almost tickle its side with his baited 
hook. The bass knew perfectly well what was going on. It was smiling with one of 
those bitter, down-in-the-mouth smiles fish have. 

* * * 

Eleanor’s first job after college was in Cleveland. She met there a young man 
who brought many years of sunlight into her life. He was a French Swiss, tall and 
strong. Fergus tended to make fun of Paul, on the grounds that because he was 
employed at the Cleveland YMCA he kept himself too clean. 

No chance to have fun escaped Fergus. “You know why they don’t have any 
kids,’’ he said to Rob. “It’s because all that time in the Cleveland Y Paul was 
taking hot showers. He sterilized himself.” 

Eleanor and Paul made a thing of traveling. On one of the earliest excursions 
they stopped by Colorado Springs en route to Mexcio City. There they bought a 
donkey and walked with it to the west coast, where they were able to sell it for a 
profit. One year they saw little-visited parts of Africa. Another took them far up 
the Amazon. They attended the Olympic games regularly until Paul was over 
eighty-five. Their home, after a short period in Cleveland, was Hawaii—first in 
Hilo, then in Honolulu, where Paul had charge of some government housing and 
Eleanor held an administrative position in social work for the city. 

When Fergus came up to the farm from New York, he and Rob played a lot of 
chess—long games that sometimes lasted all morning or afternoon. Fergus also 
liked to read aloud to the family after dinner. He had found Stephen Leacock, 
and read, deadpan, about the poor inadequate maiden, who when she came 
downstairs was offered some breakfast and said, “Oh, no, thank you, I had an 
egg yesterday,” and about the knight who on hearing there was a maiden in 
distress leapt on his horse and rode off at once in all directions. 

Fergus had in his breast pocket a letter which he said was a masterpiece. It was 
from Mr. Parsons, who had been the dean of Colorado College under President 
Slocum. Dean Parsons had been the minister to marry Fergus and Mabrie when 
he was in a new post as President of Marietta College. Dean Parsons had always 
been a little too pious for Fergus, but the Parsons family were all his friends, and 
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Marietta, in southern Ohio, was not too far for him and Mabrie to go from 
Atlanta. The letter contained various bits of news about the Parsons family 
doings, closing with this item about the youngest member: “You will be happy to 
learn that our beloved son Edward has at last found a girl he wishes to marry. 
Mrs. Parsons and I have met her, and consider her in every way worthy of 
Edward.” 

* * * 

Rob had an invitation to go to Intervale, where the Noyses had a summer place. 
The Saco River flowed past, not far from their home, and every day when the sun 
was out the two Athertons, Senior and Junior, went down to the swimming place, 
where some large, smooth-faced rocks from a quarry had been put down as a 
platform in lieu of a beach. 

Along with some other men and boys, they started a game of seeing who could 
swim across the river with the fewest strokes. Rob invented a stroke he 
remembered from Crystola: sweeping the arms from straight forward to straight 
down the sides, coupled with a scissors kick. Until the others learned his stroke, 
he was way ahead of them. After they were dressed, a canoe was introduced and 
Rob was given his turn in that. He coasted downstream as the others had, and 
when the Saco made a sharp turn, he banked for the curve in the manner he had 
learned from bicycling. His head, ear first, descended quietly into the water, and 
the canoe filled and drifted away. He had to chase it to shore, haul it out, and 
make a dripping portage back to the rocks, all the while choking with the mixture 
of laughter and surplus water. 

The Noyses were as nice to him as ever, and Mrs. Noyes still set the table 
around his place for the next meal before he could finish this one. He had a 
chance to see some of the mountains near Intervale and to walk up a small 
one—Kirsarge. There were such forests of big trees you could hardly ever look 
into the distance anywhere. 

The last week of the summer at Lake Millen was the week of blueberries. The 
family picked bucket after bucket of them and his mother put them into mason 
jars with some sugar to preserve them. They took two big boxes of these jars 
home to Colorado to use during the winter. Many slopes in parts of Colorado, 
particularly those forested with lodgepole pine, have a ground cover of 
huckleberry plants, but almost never can you find a berry juicy enough to eat. 

When the Rock Island train came winding into Colorado, Rob crossed from 
side to side to see the mountains as he had done when he was seven. They were his 
home. But when they pulled into the station, he was not determined, as he had 
been at the age of seven, to climb immediately to the top of Pikes Peak. What he 
wanted to do was to get on his bike and ride at once to collect to himself his old 
friend Tige. 

He had taken Tige to the home of Lester, the janitor at his father’s library, to 
be cared for during the summer. Rob had taken the leash and a large pot they 
used to cook Tige’s food in, and had explained about putting bones and scraps in 
with the commeal to flavor it. Lester was to have three dollars besides what he 
spent at the butcher’s. 
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Rob could hardly wait for the reunion. He remembered how Tige had 
thwacked the chair legs at scout meetings. But this meeting was different. When 
they opened the door at Lester’s, Tige was in the kitchen. Rob spoke to him, and 
he waved his tail lightly but stayed where he was with little enthusiasm. Rob went 
to him and patted him firmly on the ribs, but Tige continued to be breezy, and 
looked up at Lester. Tige was snow white, and looked out of place in the dark 
kitchen surrounded by black-skinned people—Lester, Mrs. Lester, and the three 
children. He didn’t seem to notice they were colored. 

Rob paid the cost. The money Lester had spent at the butcher’s surprised him, 
but he said nothing about it. Then he went to the door and called Tige. Lester got 
the leash out and handed it to him. 

“You know that cornmeal ain’t no good food for a dog,’’ he said. “They eats 
meat. About half is the least meat you can put in his food. They got a short 
intestine.’’ 

At first Rob wouldn’t put the leash on. He stood outside and commanded Tige 
to come. 

“Maybe you don’t give him love,’’ Lester said. “He don’t want to go. Go on, 
dog. You gotta go home now. . .You must of whipped him some time.’’ 

As he drew the dog after him he was angry. He was considering how he would 
mention Lester’s behavior to his dad, who was Lester’s boss. But then he began 
to wonder about what Lester had said. 


6 A touch of macho 


After Rob stopped going to Sunday School there was another gang the same 
kids belonged to called Christian Endeavor. They had discussions and sometimes 
went on picnics or met in somebody’s house. The girl he liked most was Mary 
Clark. She had smooth and light brown hair with curves in it. When she laughed 
she tilted her head back just a little, which was unusual. She had short sleeves that 
were tight around her arms. They made him want to take hold of her arms and see 
how they felt. 

At one Christian Endeavor meeting he was looking across at her and hoping 
she would notice him. Suddenly she smiled at him. “Come and sit beside me,’’ 
she said. His heart pounded as he moved over next to her. He felt warm inside. 
She put her face close to his. “Hello, funny,’’ she said. He could feel her breath. 
Right after that she got up and went to talk to one of the other girls. 

Every time she was like that. She would be close in front of him with a big 
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friendly smile, then away, talking to someone else. If he moved toward her she 
would move away. One time when she lingered by him longer than usual, he said, 
“I love you.” 

“That’s nice,” she said. She kissed him and then went off as usual. 

He wanted to follow her, but he didn’t. Afterward, when he was alone, he 
would say, Mary, I love you. I love you, Mary. I love Mary. He could see her 
smiling straight at him. He thought of her coming out of her house and looking 
happy when she saw him there. He invented loving things for her to say to him 
with her voice lilting and her head thrown back. 

He walked to her house, but went by fast, afraid she would see him hesitating. 
He was ashamed to go in, and ashamed to be afraid of going in. He began to hate 
himself. But still he loved Mary. He would pronounce her name different ways: 
Mayri, Merry, Maria. 

He would drift into a sweet mood, imaging himself with Mary in a forest or on 
a beach or riding in a train. Or she would be hurt or lost and he would rescue her. 
It would be beautiful, but then he would remember how it really was and he 
would simply sit and mope, unable to get up and do anything. 

Love was a kind of sickness. He wanted to get out of it, but he couldn’t. He 
wondered if anyone else had ever been like this. Why wasn’t he easy-going like the 
rest? He decided he would stay away from Christian Endeavor and get out of 
love. While it was going on he took a walk in Monument Park. On the way he 
looked across the playground. There was a girl there, just the right size to be 
Mary Clark. His heart danced. But he was wrong. He hurried on, and when he 
came to where the church would be, he turned out of the park and went to the 
meeting. 

“I was disappointed,” she told him. “Why did you come late? I don’t like it 
when you aren’t here.” After the meeting she linked elbows with him and they 
walked toward her home. It was wonderful. Her name was his song. “Merry 
Mayri,” he called her and they laughed. He loved her shoes, the way they were 
rounded at the toes. Her hair was beautiful. She was freshness. 

“Do you know why I was late?” He had a sinking feeling; he was going to say 
something fatal. But he said it anyway. “I’ve been loving you more than I want 
to, because you don’t love me that much and it makes me weak. I was trying to 
get over it, but I saw somebody in the park I thought was you. I was so glad I 
came anyway.” 

“That’s nice,” she said. 

“Well,” he said, “so long.” 

“Aren’t you going to walk me home?” Her voice was tender and sweet. It 
made him ache, he wanted so much to keep on being with her, but he said, “Naw, 
I promised to see a friend of mine. He’s sick.” 

He analyzed the way she treated him. She played him like a fish and left him 
dangling. He didn’t have any sense. She was the sensible one. She didn’t get upset 
the way he did. She was superficial. But it was all his fault, really. He didn’t have 
to get into love so desperately just because she was indifferent. 

He kept on staying away from C.E. But every once in a while he could see her 
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eyes, sweet and friendly and flashing, and her smile, and he could hear her say, 
“Come and sit beside me,” or “Aren’t you going to walk me home?” and he 
would melt with love and desire. 

They didn’t go to the same school, but one day he started into Murray’s Drug 
and she was there. He stopped at the door, thinking he wouldn’t go in. But he 
hadn’t planned it, it was just an accident, and he didn’t have to make himself stay 
away. He felt a wave of love. She looked happy and wasn’t embarrassed, just 
surprised. He climbed on the stool beside her. “I’ll buy your soda, whatever you 
want.’’ He felt more masculine. Not so supine. An odd thought flashed through 
his mind and made him laugh. Supine, that was a good word. 

“What are you laughing at?’’ 

“Nothing,’’ he said. 

“You’re laughing at me?’’ 

“No,” he said. Her eyes flashed and he felt her leg grazing his. He laughed 
again, because her touching him made him think of a favorite expression of 
Fergus’, “accidentally on purpose.’’ 

They had a good time, and afterward they walked together down toward the 
park. At Washburn Field down behind the college they came to a bar from the 
gym. It was set very high, and Rob had to jump to catch hold of it and hang. 
They talked a few seconds while he hung, she in front of him. He realized his shirt 
was pulled loose a little from his pants and she was looking there, interested. 

“You can undo my belt,’’ he said. “Undo my trousers if you want.’’ 

She hesitated. After a little she said, “You’re crazy,’’ and turned away. 

He dropped to his feet, and they walked back, talking about other things. They 
were back where they had been before. 

When they went their ways, he was aching again. He kept trying to be easy¬ 
going with her but something made him always say the wrong thing. She was the 
one on top. He was trying to analyze his way out of it, but all the same he wished 
he could have stayed with her and made her love him. 

One Saturday morning he woke up and began to think about Mary again. He 
felt happy-go-lucky, careless, free. He made a cup of coffee for breakfast. It was 
going to be different. He was going to do something; he didn’t quite know what, 
but he felt strong and easy. When he came to Mary’s and she opened the door for 
him he marched past her. 

“Let’s go in the kitchen,’’ he said. Her mother, who was always upstairs sick, 
would hear them if they stayed in the front room. 

Above the sink and its drainboard there hung a combination of long-handled 
implements and copper pans whose careful arrangement suggested they were 
more for decoration than use. 

Mary led the way. He walked close and with long strides, immediately behind. 
She looked at him uncertainly, and asked if he would like some cocoa. 

“I didn’t come for cocoa,’’ he said. He made a grab at her, and when she tried 
to dodge he pushed her back against the sink. She was strong and in trying to 
break away she forced his arm out and back across the wall. There was a great 
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crash as the pots, forks, ladles and whatnot came off their pegs and crashed onto 
the drainboard and the floor. 

Mary gave a blurt of laughter, but she was scared. He kissed her, hard, first on 
the face and then, as she twisted, on the ear. Then he pushed her away and 
laughed. Now he was doing the laughing. He hung up one of the pans and then 
walked out, feeling triumphant. He was beginning to get over being in love. 
Sometimes afterward, when he thought about it, he was a little sad. Love was a 
nice, languishing thing. 

* * * 

On December 3rd of 1913, the gods of weather conjured up what would be 
remembered as the grand snowstorm of the century—Colorado’s blizzard of ’88. 
On the prairies, where the winds are free, there were drifts fifteen and twenty feet 
deep, which took months to dissipate. In the city the flakes, sometimes fine, 
sometimes flat and furry, came down endlessly. Rob, aged eight, felt himself in 
the center of a glorious adventure. Tramping about in the yard, measuring the 
depth, talking to the neighbors, reporting to his mother, he reveled. The street¬ 
cars stopped running, and Mr. Stewart didn’t come with his bicycle. It was the 
greatest thing. Sometimes he had little shivers of being scared and at the same 
time felt like a hero in a disaster. He marched into the snow and made a path 
through it, pushing. The fence was clear under the snow. There was another fence 
the same shape but made of snowflakes, right on top of it. When he went to bed, 
his mother read “Snowbound” by John Greenleaf Whittier—“the muffled 
sound of chanticleer.” He exulted under his counterpane. They would be all 
right. His daddy had forethought; the coal bins were both full. 

Their neighbor over the back yard fence had no coal at all, and a young man 
Jean knew from college got the job of shoveling out the snow all the way from the 
back alley to their bin. His name was Lin Guy. It took him nearly all day. Eleanor 
and Rob climbed into the apple tree and put their feet on top of the board fence 
so they could watch him. He was a very cheerful man and said nice things to Rob. 
Then one evening he had an engagement with Jean. 

She was popular and went with a lot of boys, but Lin was her favorite. He was 
shy. When he came the Ritters were in the living room, and he had to sit and talk 
to them while she was still running around upstairs getting dressed and fixing up. 
She was always late. 

When she finally came down Etienne Ritter stood up and bowed to her. “Ah 
ma’mselle, I am crush that I cannot be your companion this evening.” He was 
very funny because the accents were on the wrong syl/able. 

* * * 

While the war was on, Lin and Jean were married at Crystola in a little opening 
among the trees, up the canyon beyond the last cabins. It was Mrs. Hodgetts who 
said Lin looked like the Prince of Wales. The Hodgetts were Canadians and they 
were very stylish. Mr. Hodgetts bought a newel post from the main art store 
downtown. It was supposed to be marble, but some of it crumbled off and Mr. 
Hodgetts took a piece of it to Professor Strieby to see if it was real. Mr. Strieby 
said no. So Mr. Hodgetts took it back to the man who owned the store and told 
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him it was gypsum. The man said, “Well, well. Mr. Hodgetts, if you say it’s 
gypsum, it’s gypsum.” It was such a nice tight little saying that the family used it 
happily ever after when anyone wanted to put an end to an argument. “Mr. 
Hodgetts, if you say it’s gypsum. .. . ” 

The wedding at Crystola was a big occasion. The guests came up from 
Colorado Springs and walked over to College Gulch from the station. Uncle 
Lester came too, from Cripple Creek. When his mother asked where Aunt Ella 
was, he said she couldn’t come. His mother said, “That’s too bad,” but she 
didn’t mean it. Then she told Uncle Lester he couldn’t be at the wedding unless he 
would put his teeth back in his mouth. Rob told her she shouldn’t be mean to 
him, but she said, “1 can’t stand to see his mouth looking like a dried apple. He’s 
got to wear them when he’s around people, even if they do hurt.” Rob was sorry 
for Uncle Lester. Uncle Lester invited him to come to Cripple Creek and visit 
them some time. 

His dad was going to be the minister for the wedding, but Mr. Haines, their 
lawyer, said the marriage might not be valid because they had bought the license 
in El Paso County and the glade and the cabins were all in Teller County. Rob’s 
mother was angry. She said, “Haino as usual wants to stickle over nothing.” But 
his dad said it didn’t matter and they walked down to Weasel Creek and climbed 
under the county fence. Rob wasn’t supposed to go, but he sneaked down past 
the willows and got to watch them be married. Just Jean and Lin and his dad and 
two witnesses were there. His dad said, “No kissing until the real wedding; this is 
just a formality.” But they did it. When they got back his mother said, “Don’t a 
one of you ever tell anybody or I’ll scalp you. I just hope Haino is happy.” 

At the real wedding, Mrs. Howe and a girl were sitting behind some trees to 
play the wedding march by Lohengrin. That was a funny name; it ought to be for 
a cow. He watched them tuning up their violins with single squeaks. Mrs. Howe 
hurt his feelings because she said, “Do you suppose they’ll pay us anything? 
Sitting here on the ground scrinched up like a couple of squirrels, I’m 
uncomfortable.” He liked the other player; she just said it was a beautiful place 
for a wedding. Jean said Lin was the youngest captain there was in the whole 
army except for West Point graduates. 

Jean, who was in the Johns-Hopkins nursing school, was the first person 
allowed to graduate there after marrying during the course—this because of the 
wartime need. Rob was proud. 

Jean and Lin spent their honeymoon in the Castle at Glen Eyrie. They invited 
the family to Sunday dinner there, and Rob got to see their big bedroom and 
other parts of General Palmer’s huge and glorious home. The main rug was so 
thick he lay down and rolled on it. They were lucky: it was run as a hotel for only 
that one year. The rooms were too big and luxurious. 

Later, after she graduated from nursing, Jean gave him a .22 rifle. He took it 
out the first day with Don and Dan to shoot it off. He ws just carrying it with the 
barrel pointing down—you never look into the barrel when there might be a 
bullet there—and he was being very careful. It went off. He yelled because he 
thought he had shot his foot. But there wasn’t a hole in it. He wasn’t bleeding. 
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The bullet just hit in front of his toes and the sand stung them sharply. Don and 
Dan figured that out; they said it was a good lesson. 

After the war, Lin had a year as a supercargo—a co-captain in charge of the 
cargo on freighters—and then was in law school for a time, but his father was 
interested in some land deals near Norwood, Colorado, and needed his help in 
running things. He and Jean made their home there in a little farmhouse close to 
the post office of a non-existent town called on the maps Redvale. 


7 Ranch hand 

A letter from Redvale invited Rob to spend the summer with Jean and Lin as a 
junior ranch hand. He decided to hitch-hike the 300 miles except for the Sawatch 
Range, where he wanted to climb over the Continental Divide on foot. After 
hooking rides to Salida he headed south and then turned from the road into the 
forest. Soon he was among pines and firs on a steepening hillside. He had a 
delicious sense of being on ground where perhaps no one had ever been before, 
but soon he began to hear a pulse from way off somewhere—a rhythmic 
throbbing. As it strengthened he recognized that he was listening to a locomotive. 
Then he saw smoke bursting from a patch of aspen growth, and suddenly the 
engine and a train of freight cars wound around from behind the ridge and 
crawled steadily across a clearing above him. 

He scrambled toward it, only slowing when he was out of breath, but the 
caboose went by and disappeared. The rails were small and close together, unlike 
those of the Midland. He changed his plan to following the railroad line and 
crossed the Divide inside the long wooden tunnel. This he realized was to fend off 
the deep drifts formed where the wind is slowed down and drops its blizzarding 
white stuff on the crest. He found he could buy his first ride on the narrow gauge 
by waiting for the passenger train—one more thing to add to his experiences. 

At the bottom, where road and railway come together, he walked curve after 
curve until dusk, when he turned off at a fishermen’s resort. When he asked if he 
could eat there they looked him over and said the cook would give him dinner in 
the kitchen if he had a dollar. Expensive, he thought, but he was hungry. The 
stew was good and he had plenty. Then as he was tired he walked only far enough 
to get out of sight. He found a bedding place on the lee side of their haystack. He 
slept well in his corduroy coat, for the night was mild. 

In the morning long rides took him to Gunnison, Montrose and Placerville. 
Where the by-road climbs up the side hill from the San Miguel River he came to a 
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Ford car, standing still but likewise headed upward. There was a man sitting in 
the driver’s seat, but the windshield was covered solid with bees. There were bees 
all over most of the hood and on the top, some moving about slowly, some still. 
“Look out. Don’t excite them,” the man said. “Why Rob, it’s you!” 

Very carefully, his own brother-in-law opened the door and eased his way out. 
He waved Rob back, borrowed his coat, and used it. Very gently he began to wipe 
the swarm away from the glass and the rest of the car. When a few had flown off, 
others followed. At the house Jean said, “You know, you’re an uncle again.” 
His niece of two stood up stoutly in her play-pen looking tanned, strong and jolly 
in her diaper. 

Rob was eager to get started as a hand, but the Prince of Wales told him 
tomorrow would be soon enough. They were up at four, and dressed and out in 
the yard by the time there was full light. Lin poured some feed for a big hog that 
was being fattened. Then he set the water in the ditches that fed the garden. The 
sun came up and touched the distant mountains with red. 

“What are they?” Rob asked. 

“The La Salles. They’re in Utah.” Utah. The Mormons. Another whole state. 
He wondered if he would see a Mormon. 

They were milking two cows. Lin milked one, started the second, and then let 
Rob try. It was hard, and he was doing it wrong—reversing the direction of the 
milk flow sometimes. The cow kicked at him, but with his arm against her leg, he 
had warning and could manage to be merely jostled. He heard a faint mew, and 
saw there was a cat across from him under the cow. 

“I’ll show you something,” Lin said. He took over and made the jet of milk 
shoot from a teat to the cat’s mouth. The cat was spattered in the face but stayed 
courageously for more. 

Redvale was a dry land plateau whose natural cover was sage brush. When 
cleared it was used mainly to grow alfalfa hay, and an important part of farming 
was irrigation. Rob learned to go about in rubber boots with a shovel over his 
shoulder and change the water periodically. During one of his first lessons in this 
art, Lin shouted, “Jump back!” to him. Coming straight toward them was a 
violent threshing on the green surface of the alfalfa. Lin brought down his shovel 
blade on the snout of a great hog, and used it at the same time to pole-vault away 
from the rush. The hog scrambled on past them, again invisible except for its 
wake of moving greenery. 

“Wild boar?” 

“One of my sows,” Lin told him. “Protecting some pigs no doubt. They root 
their way under the fence so they can farrow out in the fields.” 

Another lesson awaited him. He was working alone, and had stood in the mud 
while opening oneditch and damming another. The job done, he started off as we 
do by leaning forward slightly to take a step. The boot didn’t move. Off-balance, 
he jerked the socked foot out of his boot to keep from falling forward and 
plunged it into the mud. He was still off balance and the other socked foot came 
out, likewise being plunged instantly into the mud. He thought for a second, but 
one doesn’t stand still in stocking feet in mud. He quickly jerked one foot out and 
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then the other, only to discover that this time he had left the heavy socks behind 
and was standing in mud again in the thin ones. As he stretched out for an island 
of dry land it seemed a pity he had no spectators to laugh with him. He had done 
it perfectly. 

* * * 

Lin gave Rob a wide variety of jobs. He learned to put harness on the horses 
and to hitch a team to a wagon, a harrow or a rake. For a few days he cleared a 
field of sage brush. Lin had rigged up a fifteen-foot section of railroad rail with 
hauling chains attached to it, to be pulled sideways across the field by a team of 
four horses. When Rob learned to handle the reins, walking behind and keeping 
the animals even, Lin called him an expert and made him happy. Not all the roots 
came out—it would require a plowing operation next. For that they alternated, 
one driving thetwo-horseteam, the other guiding the plow. Then came the raking 
job, to get the roots and other wood fragments off the ground. 

“There’s a pile of poles down the lane near the townsite.’’ (Redvale was not 
only the farming plateau but also the name of the village or town which would 
hopefully come into being “when the railroad comes through.’’) “You might 
hitch up Chub and High to the wagon frame and bring them back here to the 
house. Probably all the poles will fit in one load.’’ 

High and Chub usually worked together. High was so called because his 
shoulders were considerably higher than his rump, giving him the miscegenated 
air of having had a giraffe mixed into his ancestry. Despite his awkward 
appearance, he was strong and unusually reliable. Chub was a well-formed work 
horse, heavily built. He worked well too, but now and then he did things which 
suggested he might have a secret sense of humor. One day when Rob and Lin 
were in thebarn together, Chub placed a hind foot on top of Lin’s shoe, and then 
leaned his weight on it. Lin, whose language had always been cleared of any 
particles of blasphemy or obscenity, pierced the air with a great stream of bad 
words, much to Rob’s delight. This paved the way for a slightly less edited 
discourse between them. 

When he came to the poles, Rob looked about for some way to tie the team to 
the fence while he did the loading. He could find only a short piece of bailing 
wire, so threaded it through a hole in Chub’s bit and made a tie with the top 
strand of the barbed wire that fenced the lane. He put the poles on the frame 
lengthwise, one end resting on the front cross-piece, the other on the back one. 
There were uprights at the ends of these cross-pieces to hold the poles from falling 
out sideways, but the load went up higher than the uprights did. Rob, in the 
process of putting a holding chain around the whole load, slipped in such a way as 
to throw one of the poles into a forward slide. It struck the rump of High, who 
reared and jumped. Chub, likewise startled, lunged forward with his partner. The 
strain was too much for the wire which held his bit, and it came untied. In another 
second the horses were linking their jumps into a kind of disorganized galloping. 
Poles rolled off the top of the load, and at the first sideways lurch, Rob too. He 
went through a short stretch of air and was slammed into the fence as the wagon 
frame, dropping poles one by one, careened homeward along the lane. 
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He extricated himself from the fence and was trying to assess the damage that 
was being done, when he remembered that his niece was outdoors in her playpen. 
He envisioned the runaway team as something like a pair of dragons, snorting fire 
and crashing through everything in their way. He tried to yell, but his voice was 
nothing in the space between him and the house across the field. He crossed the 
lane and tried to run. But it was hopeless. He could see the dust from the wagon 
as it turned from the lane into the main road and headed toward the side road 
into the house. He shouted again, frantic at what might happen, but Lin, who 
was at the house, heard the wagon roaring along the road and went out to stop it. 
The horses had gotten over their fright by then. They slowed down and came into 
the yard walking. 

Rob felt he was due for a rebuke, but Lin only smiled and regaled him with 
stories of other runaways as they prepared to go back and pick up the poles. 

* * * 

Lin cranked the Ford, drove it out into a field, and told Rob how to drive it. 
Take the hand brake off, push the pedal down into low, and turn the wheel the 
way you want it to go. There was also a foot brake, and a third pedal for reverse, 
but that came later. Rob didn’t remember just what to do, but he had time 
enough to think and kept from running into a fence. Once he had learned how, he 
wanted to drive all day. 

Lin’s mother and father, the senior Guys, lived in Redvale proper, which they 
called the townsite. The Guys came for a meal now and then, and one Sunday a 
traveling preacher was also invited. They were all at the table, when a neighbor 
knocked at the door and said he had a sow for sale. Mrs. Guy, who was all 
dressed up in an extravagance of lacy clothes and seemed the epitome of 
daintiness and propriety, turned her chair around to talk to him. Why had he 
decided to sell the hog? How old was she? How long had he had her? Was she in 
good health? What did she weigh? When would she bring pigs, and whose boar 
was she bred to? 

Rob was in a horror of embarrassment for her that she should talk about such 
things right after church and at the dinner table. 

He wrote a letter to his mother and Eleanor, telling about this incident and 
other astonishing things: how their drinking water came from the irrigation ditch 
into a cistern back of the house and when it was pumped into the house was likely 
to contain a few dead spiders and parts of a dismembered cricket or two; how a 
single squalid twelve-by-fifteen room served as kitchen, pantry, dining room and 
living room, with a lean-to on one side for the master bedroom; and how Jean 
was so busy taking care of their brat she hadn’t had a chance to change her dirty 
dress yet. It was kind of a masterpiece. He put one of Jean’stwo-cent stamps on it 
and put it in the mailbox. 

The next time he saw his sister she had the letter in her hand. She was shaking 
with anger. “You can’t send this home,’’ she said. 

He was furious too. “You can’t tamper with the United States mail,’’ he told 
her. It didn’t quite work, though. Her wrath was more righteous than his, and she 
finally made him see that their mother was distressed enough at her being a dirt 
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farmer’s wife without having him paint exaggerated pictures. “It’s a good farm,” 
she said, “and Lin is trying to make it pay because his father is too old to. Father 
Guy made some bad investments—in the Guriy Ditch, in the townsite, other 
things—and Lin is trying to salvage the situation. If you want to stay here, you’d 
do well to take things as they are and make the best of them.” She handed him 
the letter and he contritely stuffed it into the stove. 

One of their neighbors, Albert Ball by name, had a well-kept farm. They went 
there on some errand, and as they drove up Lin said, “Albert has a little bit the 
best farm in the whole county.” Rob, who was puzzled, asked, “How do you 
mean?” “You’ll see,” said his brother-in-law. 

There was a cordial enough greeting, and then the usual conversation about 
cattle, weather, crops and the like. “Your alfalfa looks pretty good,” Lin said. 

“That field is a little bit the best stand of alfalfa on the entire mesa,” Albert 
told him. Mules came into the talk. “That pair of mules out there’s a little bit the 
best team in the county,” says Albert. 

Finally, all the amenities taken care of, Lin said, “I guess I better pick up that 
spring tooth harrow you borrowed two months ago. You’ve probably forgot it, 
but I need it now. It’s a little bit the best spring tooth harrow I own.” 

* * * 

“The white bull is down east in the pasture,” Lin told him. “He’s in the same 
place where I saw him two days ago. Maybe you ought to go down there on Byron 
and see whether he can move around. Take it easy, though. A Holstein as old as 
this one can be a mean animal.” The bull went about with a ring in his nose and a 
chain dragging from it on the ground. He had learned to walk with his head 
sideways to keep from stepping on it. The warning caused Rob to put a saddle on 
rather than ride bareback as he usually did for short errands. As he approached 
he could see the bull, motionless. 

The area was boggy with seepwater. The chain went directly from the bull’s 
nose to the ground, where a front hoof covered it. The head was being held down. 
Rob dismounted and moved up cautiously. The chain had been pushed into an 
old pre-irrigation prairie dog hole. The bull had pulled his foot out but it hurt him 
too much to pull the chain out with his nose. Rob had no rope but he went over to 
the fence and found a piece of barbed wire he could get loose. He could get in 
close. The bull was pinned down. He tied the wire to the chain as low as he could. 
Then he started, in gingerly fashion, to pull on the chain. It was well stuck, and 
came hard. He did a fraction of an inch at a time. The bull, though motionless 
from standing so long where he was, might develop a rage as soon as he 
discovered he was free. Rob brought the horse closer, and as the chain began to 
come easily he kept one hand on the rein. He was afraid to pull it the rest of the 
way. He looked around, wishing Lin would show up. But the bull seemed 
stupefied. He guessed he could get away. Delicately he raised the chain, inch by 
inch until its whole length was out of the ground, and laid it down without 
making a clank. The bull didn’t yet know it was free, but its head came up a little 
and it was angry. Rob wanted to run, but instead he walked as casually as he 
could. The horse stamped about as he mounted, and the bull took steps toward 
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them, gathering vigor as he moved. Rob kicked his heels into the horse, heading 
toward the wire gate he had spotted in the corner of the field. But it was bog, and 
Byron’s hooves sank in. Thuguck, thuguck. The bull gained, walking the wet 
earth fast on cloven hooves, and for a moment Rob thought the horse would be 
mired. But he got through and made it to dry land and the gate. He had just time 
to dismount, lift the wire ring off the gate post, pull Byron through and close the 
gate. He swung his leg over the saddle just as the bull arrived. 

The fence might as well have been made of string. Rob heard a snap and when 
he looked back the bull was out on the road, still trying to follow as he galloped 
away. 

On Sundays they cut work down to such chores as feeding, milking and a 
minimum of water watching. Rob found the day a hard one—a kind of forced 
idleness. The long hours of strenuous activity all week seemed only to have made 
him aware of sore wrists, aching muscles and an uncomfortable lethargy. Jean, 
noticing, asked if he would like to help her make some ice cream for dinner. 

He wouldn’t mind. 

They could get ice at Coventry Farms, near Norwood. He could use the Ford. 
The Ford had a flat tire. The jack wasn’t in it. Jean thought they had been using it 
down back of the barn one day. He went there and looked around for awhile. Lin 
came in from irrigating and said Albert Ball had borrowed it. He helped Rob lift 
the axle with a pole used as lever, and they blocked it up. Rob used a spring leaf to 
pry the tire off the rim. Lin told him where the patching kit was, and he found the 
leak in the inner tube and put a cold patch over it. The pump was like his bicycle 
pump at home. At the end of an hour or so, he had the tire back on the rim and 
pumped up and the car off the block. It had been idle some days, and he had 
trouble getting it started. He kept advancing the spark lever, though he knew if it 
was too far up the crank might reverse and break his arm. Finally it caught. The 
emergency brake wasn’t very strong, and the car almost ran over him before he 
could lay a pole in front of the wheels. He got in, backed it away from the pole, 
turned, and was off to Coventry. The ice was in the loft of a large barn. He had to 
climb a vertical ladder on the outside to get through the hole in the wall that 
served as door. Inside was a mass of sawdust, but a little brushing aside laid bare 
the chunks of ice. He found a pick and cut away a piece small enough to carry, 
then backed down the ladder with it and drove home. There, using the axe as a 
slapping tool, he broke the ice into small pieces inside the sack. 

Jean brought the ice cream mixture out, they packed ice and salt around it, and 
he turned the crank. Around and around and around beneath the sun. He was 
very hot when it came time for his reward—licking the dasher off—and because 
the mix was made of pure thick cream he got a little sick. 

“It’s wonderful,’’ he told his sister. 

In the afternoon, he was still restless. He thought he would go for a walk. He 
headed for the canyon, but suddenly realized he knew what he would see. He 
would be bored. Instead of taking a walk in the sun he climbed into the wheat 
bin, where it was cool. He seemed interested in nothing until suddenly something 
caused him to commit an act of onanism in the cool grain. It was a strange 
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experience—a moment of excitement followed by a sense of degradation, of being 
useless and spent. He was glad Monday was coming and there would be work to do. 

Another of these negative forms of experience came to him when he was 
teaching a typically obstinate calf to drink. He had just stopped to take a pee 
when the calf discovered a teat-like protuberance on his person and presented him 
with an unanticipated orgasm. This form of entertainment, he learned later, is 
called buggary. 


8 To move a church 

Every morning when Rob came out of the house the Lone Cone was there in 
the west. The last of the mountains before Utah, it rose to a point—a Fujiama of 
the semi-desert. Lin Guy had answered a few questions about it. “One can get in 
close on this side. It picks up a lot of snow—our source of water. . .No, I’ve never 
climbed it... Fine forests of ponderosas and spruces. . .Lightning has killed 
several—out of proportion to the few people who go there—maybe because of 
the conic shape.” 

There was little reason for him to go climbing, but Rob’s interest spurred a 
curiosity in him. They climbed from Beaver Park, frontally at first, but finding 
the small rocks flake-like and dangerously unstable, they worked around counter¬ 
clockwise to a northwest approach. Clouds from Utah hurried them to the top 
and off again to safety from the giant rumblings. 

A family excursion took them to Disappointment Valley, where some Colorado 
Springs artist had built a cheese factory. There were cactus and some other dry¬ 
land plants thinly scattered about, but never a sign of water. “I thought we knew 
how to lose money,” said Lin. “But look at this: a hundred miles from a city and 
fifty from a cow.” 

They came on a pile of yellowish granules that looked like sand. Was it gold ore? 
Rob wondered. “I think it’s carnotite,” Lin said. “They get uranium from it, and 
that stuff the French woman discovered—radium—Madam Curie her name is. 

They’re beginning to mine it, but no one seems to know what it’s used for.” 

* * * 

Rob was paid fifty dollars for his summer’s work and invited to come back 
again. He returned a number of times, both for short visits and for longer ones 
when he could stay and work his job. 

Besides the family ranch, Lin owned land on the Uncompahgre Plateau, a mesa 
much higher than Redvale and blessed with good soil and plentiful rainfall. It was 
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in Sanborn Park, where he had homesteaded a farm, cleared the land for a 
wheatfield, and built a cabin large enough to use as a summer retreat. There were 
great ponderosa pines around the house, and in a swale to the east a grove of the 
largest aspens Rob had ever seen—one was six feet around at shoulder level. Far 
below their place was a rough, rocky tributary of the San Miguel River known as 
Horsefly Creek, where they could always catch a few trout but must keep a sharp 
look-out for rattlesnakes. 

One year when Lin had increased his hog production to some fifteen animals it 
occurred to him that he could avoid hauling bulky machinery up the tortuous 
road by letting the hogs harvest the wheat. He had just started, with Rob and a 
hired man along, to take the hogs up the steep climb from the San Miguel to 
Sanborn Peak when another idea came to him. The slopes were covered with 
scrub oak which had produced an exceptional yield of acorns. He would let the 
hogs have a go at this rich and cost-free item of diet on the way. 

The hogs, squealing and crowding each other, were as delighted as a busfull of 
school children off to see the mountains. At a little flat point next to one of the 
hairpin curves, he backed into the bank and arranged a chute for their exit. 

They were made up not only of different sizes, but different colors, different 
shapes and different maculations, more like a collection of tourists than a 
uniform herd. It became evident as they scooted into the brush that no two of 
them were buddies. Each took his own path. With a grunt here and a snort there 
they rushed away in as many directions and along as many routes as their number 
was, and the men began almost at once to try bringing them together. The three 
humans were soon trying to outflank one after another of the hogs and shouting a 
mixture of questions and commands to each other across the slope. Eventually, 
since the hogs seemed mostly to prefer going uphill to down, the herding took on 
the form of an ever-widening line of three men behind several hogs and making 
progress upward by way of a mixture of circles, left and right turns, retreats and 
dartings. After another day and a half all but three of the hogs had been worn 
down rather than driven and ended up in a pen near the cabin. These three, 
obviously the smartest, were later found in places at the bottom of the hill where 
they could refresh themselves from the San Miguel River. The last, an individual 
called Emma, accounted for the final few hours of the search by sleeping under a 
bank which made a stone of her brown back and at the same time gave her a 
wallow in a warmed eddy of the river. 

From the Sanborn cabin Rob could look to the southeast and see between the 
pine trunks the grand rough summits of the San Miguel Range’s fourteeners— 
Wilson Peak, Mount Wilson, and El Diente. One day he would go climbing there. 
But a closer scene met his eyes from the doorway. There was now a second niece 
to play with the first one, and as the two moved about among the columbine, 
sego lilies and larkspur, dense and tall from the massively thick loam beneath, he 
could tell where the girlies were only from the thrashing of blossoms above where 
they chased one another. 

* * * 

In the fifteen minutes between Sunday School and Church service, the children 
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played among the chairs of the little auditorium. When he went to fetch little 
Eleanor he stood in the back of the room watching them. She was now one of 
several four and five year olds running around the edge and up and down the 
aisles in some game of chase—a firm, strong, healthy little tyke. Suddenly she 
stopped and picked up a handkerchief one of them had dropped. First she looked 
around at them as if trying to guess whose it was. The next second she held it to 
her nose, smelled it, and returned it to the owner. 

* * * 

One summer when Rob and Fergus came together to the ranch for a visit, they 
found Lin struggling with a problem. He had always made up for his zero cash 
flow by prowling junk yards for items to add to his own junk pile. He had all 
sorts of items that could be used to mend, or even sometimes make, machinery. 
When he heard that the Catholics, who had not used their Redvale church for 
some time, were prepared to sell it for almost any sum they could get, he could 
not resist the thought of adding this infinitely bigger and better ready-made 
object to his collection. Thus it was that the Catholics handed on to him for a 
pittance the problem they had not been able to solve—how to move it. He had 
some rollers to put under it, but he needed two very long poles as well. So the 
three set out, one riding Byron, the other two on the horses that pulled the 
wagon. 

Fergus was aghast at the preparations. They took food and eating implements, 
blankets, tarp, rope, axes, a saw, a block and tackle, chains, two pry-poles and a 
crow-bar. 

Their stop was in virgin timber. By taking turns with the saw and axes they 
felled two tall spruces before they stopped for dinner and a spell of evening 
fishing. It took them the next morning to trim the logs and lift their butts onto 
one wagon truck and their midpoints onto the other. 

“What do people do with spare churches?’’ Fergus asked. Later he said, “Now 
you’ll have a belfry. You can raise pigeons and sell squabs for a living.’’ 

They were loaded and started back by mid-afternoon. The logs began to 
trundle along at a slow pace without incident. But as they left the park, the road 
crossed a section of three draws—little canyons where it made a sharp curve 
around each of the ridges and then hairpinned to cross the drainage line between 
that and the next. “It’s impossible,’’ Fergus said. “Anyone can see. The middle 
of the logs will scrape the bank and either stick there or push the wheels off the 
road behind. What a profligate waste of time.’’ 

Lin studied the problem briefly. He had foreseen possible trouble of this sort 
and brought the prying logs along. To get around the convex curve on the ridge, 
they telescoped the ends of the wagon closer together, with the logs projecting 
farther out, both in front and behind. Fergus, accepting this with a kind of 
unbelief, then pointed out that this only exaggerated the problem of getting 
around the concave curve in the ravines. But for this difficulty Lin’s answer was 
merely to pull the two trucks of the wagon frame apart so that the rear one could 
support the rear end of the logs. The curve could be managed by rotating the 
axles under their load so as to keep them on the road. At the sharpest of the 
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bends, Fergus shouted frantically, “We’re going backward!’’ It was true: to 
advance the rear truck past the apex, the front one had to retreat a few feet. 

“A miracle!’’ Fergus cried, and rolled his eyes toward heaven. 

Fortunately there was no other traffic on the road that evening. They made 
camp again, this time with only sage brush for firewood. They slept through 
another starry night, with Fergus composing advertisements for the business he 
fancied they were in: “GUY AND BROS. POLES,’’ “We go to any lengths.’’ 
“Buy your masts from us.’’ “Own your own church—a cathedral for every 
family,’’ etc. 

The third day saw them bumping gently along the downhill grade toward 
home. However, one of the metal tires came off its wooden wheel and brought 
them to another stop. To take care of this difficulty they had to prop the axle up 
and remove the wheel. After a mammoth hunt for combustible pieces of sage, 
they built a large fire, theoretically ring-shaped, and heated the tire so it would 
expand. After a couple of tries they got it back on the wheel. They then made a 
puddle from water drawn off the irrigation ditch. As a precaution against letting 
the tire roll off again, they let the wheel soak so the wood would expand and 
tighten it. 

While they were putting it back on and removing the props under the axle, 
Fergus invented a new unit of accomplishment—the Spruce tree inch. 

“How are you getting along?’’ Lin asked him. 

“On with the temple of God,’’ he cried. Then he began to moan: “I’m trying 
to look forward. I’m trying not to remember. I’m trying to hope. I want to eat at 
a table again.’’ He let his voice quaver with emotion. “I want to put my head on a 
pillow. I want to sit down again in a real honest to God outhouse, with walls 

around me and a roof over my head.’’ 

* * * 

Because the nearest doctor lived in Montrose, Jean was often called on where 
anyone was ill. When Mrs. Bement, a little old lady who had fended for herself, 
could no longer take care of her chores, various neighbors went to her home to 
keep things going. Jean, when her turn came, took Rob along. 

“You’re ill,” Jean told Mrs. Bement. “We must get Dr. Phillips to come over 
from Montrose.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Bement. “Thank you kindly. I don’t want any doctor and I 
don’t want any medicine. If you’re lucky, as I’ve been, you live to a ripe old age. 
Then if there aren’t any tigers to kill you off, you get rotten inside and you’re no 
good any more. Just like a peach.” 

“But Mrs. Bement, I’m sure. .. ” 

“Just forget you’re a nurse. I’ll tell you what I’d like, and I trust you to 
manage it for me.” She wanted whoever among the neighbors would care to, to 
come together at her house very soon, one to bring a stew, another a dessert and 
so on. The men would bring some hammers and saws and a few pine boards and 
make her coffin, “A short one—I’m only five feet long. The wives could make 
the lining. I have some cloth for it.” She pointed to an old round-topped trunk. 
“It’s in there and there’s plenty to face the whole inside of the box and make a 
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kind of ruffled cover to go over me.” 

‘‘How about your sons?” Jean was trying not to be tearful. 

‘‘Oh, now don’t be telling them about this. At least till after the service. They 
live way off and they’d probably think they ought to come. You can tell them 
about it afterwards, the party and everything you want to. But I want you to 
promise not to even look at their addresses till after I’m dead and buried.” 

They had the party that weekend. At first everyone was quiet, but in a little 
while people were talking naturally. Each one made a point of saying a few things 
to Mrs. Bement, who was propped up on her bed. One littlegirl burst into tears as 
she was speaking her piece. ‘‘Now don’t you worry and cry like that, Eva,” Mrs. 
Bement said. ‘‘It’s all right. It’s the way it’s meant to be.” 

Old man Berry, who was older than Mrs. Bement but in fine fettle, came to 
her. He spoke in a high pitched voice. ‘‘We been havin a race for the last four 
years. I can see you’re determined to win it.” Old man Berry talked to Rob when 
the foods were spread out. ‘‘Look at that brother o’ yours. Eats so much it makes 
him thin to pack it.” Rob had written one letter home about Redvale. Now he 
had an impulse to write a very different one. 


9 Death and destruction 


One year in Crystola they called the summer of the floods. There was an 
afternoon when toward sunset they looked off at the sky across Ute Pass— 
someone saw it and called to another and in a short while all the campers came 
out of their cabins. For a long time, they stood and talked near the outdoor 
fireplace. Their voices were low from the sense of awe at the sight. To begin with 
there had been a white cloud off to the east, exceptionally big. Then as they 
watched, it grew into a great cauliflower shape. And in the period of the sunset, 
with colors changing all the time, it burst into new billowings, still higher, still 
larger, in a turmoil of soundless explosions. 

They were still talking about it the next day when the news arrived of an 
unheard-of cloudburst—rains that came rushing down the flat dry little canyons 
east of Colorado Springs, washing out roads and carrying everything along. 

It was Crystola’s turn next. The rain came and the rain increased. The drops 
were bigger and closer together. Little creeks formed on the flat in front of the 
cabins. The creek was suddenly two feet deep and wider than you could jump 
across. Fergus and the rest who had worked on the pool took off their shoes and 
jumped in, piling earth and rocks on the dam. The spillway—three feet wide and 
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a foot deep—was a rush of muddy water. Water kept crawling over the top of the 
dam where it was lowest and making rivulets down the back side. Then suddenly a 
chunk of the dam gave way and half the creek went through there while they 
frantically shoveled earth into the gap and saw it washed down with the stream. It 
was only minutes before the whole board front of the dam was just a wood 
skeleton, water, no longer up to the spillway, pouring between the boards. They 
climbed up on the bank and stared. Fergus suddenly looked for his watch. He’d 
had his gold pocket watch and it was gone, lost in the pile of mud and gravel. 
There was no pool any more. The bottom was filled with sand and stones and 
only two posts told where the dam had been. 

“Let’s go to the main creek,” one of the youngsters said, and they all went 
down and stood near the edge. Some of the grown-ups followed with raincoats 
and umbrellas. Fountain Creek was scary. It was halfway up the steep banks 
where the kids had held jumping contests, and every little while a piece of the 
grass-topped flat would topple in and disappear. Some of the water rushed fast 
down the center of the flood. On the edges, it swirled and you could see pieces of 
wood and half submerged bushes turning up as if they were in a big grinding 
machine. “Oh look,” someone said. A full-grown pine tree tilted toward the 
water, turned a little, and along with the cake of earth around the roots, rolled in, 
the roots bumping along behind as the earth dissolved. 

A pole with wires goes down. There will be no more telegraph messages. 

“The railroad! The railroad!” someone cries. About 100 yards downstream 
from where they stood, railroad tracks crossed the creek on a short, rather high 
bridge with rock embankments at the ends. On the uphill side, above the 
embankment, the stream was changing its channel. It had eaten deep into the 
bank away from the railroad line, but was turned there by higher ground and 
crossed its former channel to eat into the opposite side. They watched while the 
ground under the tracks was swept away. The children felt only part of the alarm 
that gripped their elders; they reveled in the disaster. Wonder of wonders, the 
rails and the ties spiked to them did not fall. The railroad hung in a dipping curve 
like a big hammock across the empty chasm. Rob and his friends were thinking 

maybe they could walk across it when the storm ended. 

* * * 

Years later, during another rainy period, came College Gulch Flood itself. The 
eight cabins were all intact, but Rob’s father had died. His mother, who had long 
since had enough of cooking on a wood stove in a lean-to kitchen and who had 
done all the painting she wanted to there, was waiting to sell her cabin and share. 

There is a fall line all along the Pikes Peak side of Ute Pass. Above it are long 
strips of meadow where the brooks move along gently and are sometimes flat 
enough for whole strings of beaver dams. The fall line itself is steep, with the 
water jumping from step to step and dropping rapidly over pine roots and rocks 
to Fountain Creek, or the Fontaine que bouille, as the French trappers had called 
it. None of the eight cabin owners in College Gulch knew anything about the 
succession of three gravel dams which had been built in the upper part of their 
canyon. The rain brought all the ponds to fulness and then kept on falling. In 
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time, the stream began to erode the uppermost of the dams, and once a cut was 
made half the dam went out. This brought a massive volume of water into the 
next pond, and tore out its dam, too. The third went out, and a large surge started 
down the rest of the upper flats and into the fall line. 

A curious thing happens when water comes down a canyon fast. The front, 
which is continually slowed by its friction with the rocks and trees of the stream 
bed, receives on top the faster water whose only friction is with the water beneath 
it. The result is the wall of water one sometimes hears of in floods. In this case the 
stream bed was the most rugged course imaginable. There were many trees fifteen 
inches in diameter, countless rocks from stove-size to garage-size, and three great 
boulders which at one time had become detached from the bedrock. Two of these 
constituted the Ice Chest which Rob and his friends had used as their fortress. 
Together with a third still greater in girth though not so high, they were all turned 
over and pushed out of place. Downstream from these monster rocks the slope of 
the canyon bottom eased off until it was flat enough to make room for the 
uppermost of the cabins, a rectangular one with a porch facing directly 
downstream. This one had been built in the early days of the gulch and now 
belonged to the Lennoxes. At the time of the flood Dr. Lennox and his wife had 
expected the two daughters who were their family to come up with several young 
friends and spend the night. By extraordinary luck, the children’s visit was 
postponed. 

Of the other cabins, two on the north side and five on the south, only the 
Emery’s was occupied. They too were parents of a family. Mr. Emery was the 
photographer, long remembered as having a shop on the corner of Cascade and 
Kiowa. 

The Lennoxes were wakened by a roar so loud it quickly got them on their feet. 
They came out in nightclothes to the porch just as the wall of water loomed 
behind the cabin. They caught a sight of pine branches rolling over the top and 
toward the house, and had only time to get off the porch steps and start to run 
when they were in a turmoil of water and big sticks, with stones rolling against 
their ankles and underfoot. It seemed as if there were no earth under them. They 
were pushed over, submerged and rolled in a total confusion of mud, water and 
tree fragments. When they could get on their feet, they were waist-deep in the 
current. The thing which saved them, they said, was that they never lost hold on 
each other, and helped each other up enough to get some air and push down 
valley to where the stream widened and became shallower. One of them caught 
hold of a bush over against the steep south hillside, and they clambered out. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emergy, caught in the same surprise, came out of their cabin 
separately and never made connection. She was not in the cabin when he left 
it—presumably ahead of him—and he neither heard nor saw anything to help him 
find her, though their cabin was farther down the glen and was not struck so 
square a blow. He found his way through the flood to the hillside at the north, 
where the road comes into the gulch. Mrs. Emery’s body was found the next day 
in the creek bed between Crystola and Green Mountain Falls. 

Rob visited the Lennoxes in the hospital. The doctor showed him a body 
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marked with bruises and small bandaged gashes from head to foot. Days later, 
Rob drove to Crystola. His own family cabin had received only a five-inch coat of 
mud and sticks on the front porch which served as their outdoor livingroom. 
Otherwise it was intact. The Strieby cabin upstream had had part of one side 
knocked out and the main room filled with eighteen inches of muddy debris left 
from the breakage of trees. The entire Lennox cabin had been turned into 
kindling wood. There was nothing left of it. The cabins between had suffered 
various degrees of destruction. Rocks of all sizes, stringy ridges of gravel, and 
wood fragments covered the campfire and the grassed area where the fountain 
had been. 

When he walked up the canyon he had to pick his way over a new kind of 
terrain, trailless and full of stones and gravel where the slope was gentle, and 
scoured to bedrock where it was steep. The Seven Sisters—tall trees around a 
picnic clearing—were nowhere in sight, the marriage place of Jean and Lin, and 
the Ice Chest, all were gone. When he came back to his car, he saw the two 
Lennox girls. They were wandering about near the site of their cabin. They told 
him they were looking for a crystal and some other stones they had stored. They 
smiled, but they were grave. Fellow mourners. 

If he had been an Indian he would have said the spirits have fled. 


10 Out of joint 

From the earliest times in grade school Rob had heard himself called a teacher’s 
pet. This caused him some dismay, but his teachers liked him and he liked them. 
He liked learning his assignments and was pleased with the good grades he 
received. He could remember a host of things like “O Captain! My Captain! our 
fearful trip is done. The ship has weathered every rack; the prize we sought is 
won...” ‘‘Double the root already found. . . ” and ‘‘The capital of Florida is 
Tallahassee,” but he suspected they weren’t taking him anywhere. He was last in 
sports, last in girls, and last in the respect of his fellows. He wasn’t happy. 

When he was in seventh grade, Art, the biggest boy in the class, started a note 
forward to a girl named Myra. Myra wasn’t pretty or popular, and he was 
curious. He opened his book and pretended to look in it so he could read. It said, 
“Please fuck with me after school.” He had to read it twice to believe. He 
refolded it and passed it on. He wondered and wondered about them. Then he 
began to worry whether he might be the one that was queer instead of Art and 
Myra. 
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* * * 

A new boy moved into the neighborhood and began to win prestige as a 
football player. He was also popular because he was friendly with everybody. 
One day when Rob was passing, Osc called to him from the open front door. 
“Come on in.’’ Rob had a moment of fear when he saw that there were five or six 
boys behind Osc in the narrow front hall. They were all bigger than he and he felt 
that he was not like them. These weren’t his friends. But he had started, and he 
kept on. 

On the floor of the hall, her dress pulled way up, was Osc’s little sister, about 
ten. “Your turn,’’ Osc said. “See if you can do it.’’ The little girl gave him a faint 
smile, not scared, really. She was holding her place open with her fingers. 

One of the boys pushed him toward her. There was some laughing and 
something like cheering. They weren’t being mean, just boisterous. 

He backed away. All he could think of to say was, “Aw, I can’t. Not today.’’ 
He gave them a sick grin and got out. “Well, so long.’’ They were laughing. 

At home, in his room, he didn’t want to think about it. He should have told 
them they were wrong to do that. Osc should have been protecting his little sister. 
But Rob was too much of a coward to say so. 

He didn’t want to be with anybody. He thought if he could live somewhere else 
he could stop disliking himself. 

* * * 

In high school they had manual training once a week in the old Lincoln School 
by the jail. Rob was the poorest one in the class. They each made a string 
saver—just a flat rectangle of wood with concave curves cut into the ends and 
sides so you could wind string on, the first one lengthwise and the second 
crosswise, etc. He was still trying to make his cuts match each other when 
everybody else was finished and doing the next project. 

It was the same when they worked with the forge and each made a three- 
pronged toasting fork for camping. While the others went on to more 
complicated jobs he worked all semester at trying to get his prongs the same size 
and shape, and in the end came out with a runt-sized cripple of a fork. 

The teacher was a little man, almost like his fork, and must have felt sorry for 
Rob, for he gave him an A - . All he had earned A in was deportment. He gave 
the string-saver to his mother. The fork he hid in the basement. He liked it 
because it fit his personality. 

In the other courses he always got his lessons. He couldn’t bear not to finish an 
assignment in time to be ready for the next one. His math teachers were two 
sisters—Mable and Ruth Bateman. Once they explained a thing you knew how to 
do it. He figured out how to do cube roots from the method for square root. Miss 
Bateman said that was remarkable and he thought for a few days he would be a 
mathematical genius. 

In Latin he was a happy slave. The younger teacher, named Edna Dessaint, 
always had a classroom full of boys because they could get a B without doing 
anything. She wore short sleeves which fitted perfectly around her full arms. 
Later, when he read “The Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock’’ he would be 
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reminded of her by Eliot’s words, “Arms that are. . .downed with light brown 
hair.’’ 

The other Edna, who taught senior Latin, was more austere and exacting. Most 
of that class were strong, healthy, milk-fed girls. When she handed back his final 
paper, which he wasn’t even sure he had passed, she said, “Rob, you know a lot 
of Latin.’’ 

There was Belle Turnbull, an English teacher, spare of body and economical 
with words. “My ancestors,’’ she told them, “were Scotch highlanders, cattle 
thieves. Old man Turnbull literally turned the bull, and the herd followed.’’ Rob 
would visit her years later in Breckenridge, where she turned out fine poems and a 
novel or two reflecting the spirit of the old gold mining and placering town of the 
mountains. 

With physics he was delighted. He had a new vision of a world run by definite 
laws. Everything was as it should be. When Mr. Steele explained conservation of 
energy, he raised his hand and asked, “If the universe is infinite, what becomes of 
the energy given off by the sun?’’ Mr. Steele told them he couldn’t answer that 
question, but praised Rob for asking it: “There’s a boy who goes straight to the 
heart of things.’’ This sort of thing delighted him still more. 

* * * 

In his junior year, the school started a chapter of the National Honor 
Society—a junior version of Phi Beta Kappa. Rob was elected president, but his 
inward response was to consider it a very poor sort of honor. Membership in the 
club was not by choice of other students but automatic, based on grades, and his 
presidency was clearly due to the fact that he was one of two juniors who were 
boys and the other was a mere colored boy. 

He was not one to raise the dignity of the club. At the third meeting, he called 
for the minutes of the second. When they were approved, he said, “Since there is 
nothing for the members of an honor society to do except belong to it, I will 
entertain a motion we adjourn.’’ 

Wanda, the vice president, rose and spoke firmly. “Mr. President, we do have 
a purpose. Our purpose is to further scholarship and give it a more important 
place in this school. Also we need to decide on a club pin.’’ A discussion 
followed, and at the next election Wanda succeeded him in office. 

This, like everything he did or didn’t do, kept him out beyond the edge of the 
mainstream of school life, but he came to know Philip Brooks, a boy with whom 
he had a good deal in common. Philip remarked that they were not big men on 
the campus, but with Philip it was a matter for laughter, not anguish. 

Philip’s father had been a United States congressman from Colorado and had 
died when Philip was a child. Mrs. Brooks and Philip were both diminutive, 
about nose high to Rob’s ordinary five feet-eight. But they were both confident 
and merry. She gave Phil and Rob the job of painting the roof of San Luis 
School, which she owned and ran. “Don’t bother too much with the bad shingles; 
just keep them in place. I’m getting the building ready to sell,’’she told them with 
a chuckle. 

The Brookses had to make do with very little money. One time she asked the 
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Philip crosses the Uncompahgre 

pair if they had plenty of paint. She had to go down to the Salvation Army and 
could bring them another gallon on the way home. “I need something nice to 
wear,” she told Philip, chuckling. “I’m invited to the Governor’s mansion for 
dinner Saturday.’’ 

Rob and Phil began hiking together, and soon were planning to climb all the 
satellite mountains around Pikes Peak. Their preparation began with cutting the 
Manitou Quadrangle into six pieces and backing them on oil cloth with a hot iron. 
They left spaces between for folding in different ways. A study of the map 
suggested to them a camping trip of three days, and they set out for Rosemont, a 
point on the Cripple Creek Stage Road. One carried the filled knapsack and the 
other the blanket roll, tied horse-shoe fashion and also containing some of the 
food supplies. Tiny black squares on the map indicated buildings, probably 
deserted, at Rosemont and at Seven Lakes. 

From the streetcar terminal, they found the Hobo Trail a shortcut to get them 
on the Stage Road. The Hobo Trail is very steep to carry a pack up. They were 
already hot and exhausted when they reached the road and took the first of many 
rests. They tossed down their loads and sat on the soft blanket roll. 

Twilight was beginning when they reached Rosemont. The black spot was an 
unlocked cabin with a bedspring in it. They were too tired to cook a dinner, so 
they unrolled their bed, whose sides were fastened with oversized safety pins, 
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took out some cans they had put i n the ends, and partly undressed for the night. 
Philip, who slid in first, began a soft chuckle, much like his mother’s. 

“Come on in.” Rob slid down beside him. His legs were plunged into a warm 
paste of broken eggs and lettuce. 

They discussed whether they should wash it off. But the brook was down the 
hill and very cold, and it was dark. They lay still for awhile, talking, and got used 
to the muck, then slept. In the morning they withdrew their legs, scraped 
themselves, and washed the stiffened blanket in East Beaver Creek, then made 
their breakfast of bacon and toast. When the bedding had dried, they climbed 
over the ridge to Gould Creek and a low pass to the Middle Beaver and Seven 
Lakes. 

At the first lake, a man walked rapidly out from the house toward them with a 
gun in his belt. 

“Can’t you read?” he said. 

“Read what?” Rob said. 

“The sign at the gate.” They pointed to where they had crawled under the 
fence. They were on forbidden city water property. After he had given them a 
scolding, Clyde McReynolds showed them where they could sleep out of the wind 
in a sheet metal storage shed. They had to eat cold food—bread, cheese and 
fruit—because no fires were allowed. For a time the wind howled and the building 
joints creacked and kept them awake, but in the morning Mr. McReynolds came 
out, his hands full. Eight or nine big furry-looking gray birds stopped in the air to 
pick pieces of bread off his shoulders and hat, and from his hands. “Canada 
jays,” he said; “people call them camp robbers.” What a wonderful name. Who 
would think of calling birds robbers? 

On the way home down the cog railroad grade he and Phil built a fire by the 
splashing waters of Ruxton Creek. Rob’s father had told how the pioneer 
travelers would sometimes go for days with almost nothing to eat, and then after 
a kill would feast themselves to bursting. They baked their potatoes, heated their 
can of peas, and cooked both the steak and the chops. When they could eat no 
more, they hurled the left-over potatoes at each other. 

Their next and largest mountain venture celebrated the acquisition of Rob’s 
Ford, a model T purchased for $180. It took them in two days over roads with a 
few stretches of gravel but mostly wet and dried mud to Durango and Silverton. 

Near Bayfield, they came down a hill to a bridge just as another car was coming 
down the hill on the other side to the same bridge. They raced to get there first. 
There was a sign, NARROW BRIDGE, which meant one lane only. The other car 
also raced for the bridge, and they passed in the middle. There was a click, which 
they found to be a newly dented hub cap. “That was a very close thing,” Philip 
said, hardly chuckling at all. 

From Silverton, they headed east on a plan to cross Stoney Pass and drive 
down the upper Rio Grande. At about the turning point indicated on their 
Silverton Quadrangle, they stopped to ask a man who was driving a team and 
grader there: was this the start for Stoney Pass? 

“Yeah.” 
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Model T 

“It looks pretty rough.” 

“Rough? I wouldn’t even ride a horse over it.” 

“The Chamber of Commerce in Colorado Springs told us a car came over it 
last week.” 

“Hain’t only one auto come over it ever. That was the first one into Silverton, 
and it came in two wagons. They better get a new Chamber of Commerce.” They 
drove up the flat Animas Valley to Eureka, crossing and re-crossing the tracks of 
the Silverton Northern Railroad. A man there said the train still came up that far 
when there was ore. He gave them a ride on a little square platform which 
traveled by cable up the steep hill beside Eureka, one of those multi-stage mills 
that ascend the face of the mountain. 

They left the car and climbed eastward up Grouse Gulch on a long steep mine 
road, and over into American Basin. They thought they might climb Handies 
Peak. There it was, and as the map showed Sloan Lake on the way, they crossed 
to it. On the south side, coming down into the lake from the peak, was a bank of 
snow and ice, but on their side were warm sunny rocks. They were hot from the 
climb. They stripped and with a one-two-three dived in side by side. They came 
up from the dive already headed for shore, and raced, gasping, to the nearest 
rock. 

They climbed their mountain, and were once more on top of the world. 

* * * 
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Mrs. Brooks sold her bungalow schoolhouse on the college campus to Mrs. 
Marie Potter, and the Brookses moved away. Philip had a career as state archivist 
in Kansas, but Rob never saw him again. Fifty-five years after their times together 
Philip wrote to ask Rob to find him some lodgings. He wanted to spend a summer 
in Colorado Springs researching his father’s doings in the state, where the 
congressman had hunted with Teddy Roosevelt in the Culebra Range, invested 
some money in the San Luis Valley, and named a few summits along the Cripple 
Creek Shortline. 

But there was a problem. He must be able to eat meals where he lodged, must 
be on a ground floor, and within easy reach of both libraries, college and public. 

By a miracle of luck Rob found such a place on Cascade Avenue and sent an 
answer. Bu t the second letter came from a junior Philip. His father had died—the 
merciful end of a long bout with pain. 


11 Tune-up for mountaineering 


Manly D’s Saturday hiking companions, mostly Colorado College faculty 
members, took a streetcar to the town’s edge and walked to some camping spot 
they had developed, built a fire, and returned after dark by the light of candle 
lanterns made from lard pails. (Later they used folding lanterns with isinglass 
windows, and finally flashlights.) It was not a formal club. Rob’s dad merely 
carried the coffee and pot and told the others which car to take—Manitou or 
Canyon-Broadmoor. 

Rob watched them leave, envying. Homer Woodbridge, English professor, got 
on at the same corner as his dad but was always late, running with his boot-laces 
untied. Manly would get the conductor to hold the car for him. “Homer is so in 
love with his wife he can’t quite bear to leave her,” he would explain. 

In winter their camps were in the lee of a rock, sometimes even under a 
protective overhang. They would cook on a small fire, his father holding the 
coffee pot on a long stick over the flames and letting it come to a boil seven times. 
After cooking was over they would build up the fire to keep warm. 

* * * 

Manly D made local history a large part of his library job. He combed the 
region for pioneers who could tell about early settling, ranching, mining, and 
encounters with the Indians. “I must see Cartwright pretty soon,” he would say, 
“or everything he knows will be under ground.” 

He also took to indexing the local newspapers—Gazette and Telegraph—in 
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preparation for intended histories of Ute Pass and Colorado Springs. He often 
brought home for evening work a whole volume of bound newspapers, carrying 
this two-foot square, four-inch thick tome on a tall, rickety bicycle he had. His 
vehicle was the next step in bicycle evolution after the model with the hind wheel 
tiny and the front one chest high. His two wheels were quite small but attached to 
a frame a foot higher than that of any modern bike. To mount it he stepped on a 
slippery little extension of the rear hub, and with one hand on a handlebar and 
the other holding the book in front of him from knuckle to chin, swung into the 
seat. The thing did a series of perilous left and right turns before he could get up 
speed enough to kill the oscillations and run straight. No one ever saw him start 
without wondering how in the world he stayed on. 

When the bike disappeared—stolen no doubt to be sold to a museum—Rob’s 
mother said, “Hurrah for thieves.’’ 


* * * 

Albert Ellingwood, a teacher in the college who had learned cliff-climbing in 
the English Lake District, invited Rob to join with him and two women on a 
month-long mountaineering expedition. Eleanor Davis was head of women’s 
athletics, Eleanor Bartlett her assistant. A friend of Ellingwood’s took them 
across South Park by automobile and left them in Buckskin Gulch under a cluster 
of Mosquito Range peaks. 

Rob was pleased. There would be adventures. The first of them, though, was a 
great cloud of bloodthirsty mosquitoes. The friend, who had planned to stay and 
have lunch before driving home, hurled their bedding and supplies out of his car, 
and drove off in a swirl of dust. The hikers hurried up the canyon-side for a 
conditioning climb of Mount Buckskin, taking their lunch with them out of the 
mosquito belt. 

Albert remarked that he thought they would see some sheep, and Rob, who 
had seen only ewes in Bottomless Pit kept in front with the hope that this time at 
least he would see the great rams with the curved horns before the others scared 
them off. As he scrambled over the lip of a bench there they were, with a kind of 
continuous relay, one baa dying as another took its place. There were hundreds 
of them, all domestic merinos, smelling of lawn dressing and complemented by 
two dogs and a sheepherder. “Bighorn? Not around here.” 

Buckskin was the only peak listed as under 14,000 feet that they would climb. 
The next day they walked the rest of the valley road up to Kite Lake, the reason 
for its name evident as they saw its shape from above. On Mount Democrat, their 
first summit, a quick sweep of pellets came across to chill them and whiten the 
top. It is a typical phenomenon of summer weather—a one millimeter center of 
hail furred with snow, in Europe called graupel. They hurried back down to a 
shelf where a deserted miner’s cabin, still above 14,000 feet, sheltered them. 
Ellingwood used his knife to sliver a dry board-edge into shavings and for half an 
hour tried to make them burn. “Too much moisture and not enough oxygen,” he 
explained. 

They went down to the last saddle of their ascent route and up the other side to 
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climb the other two peaks of the massif, Mount Lincoln and Mount Bross. They 
were in sunlight, for the storm had vanished as quickly as it came. 

The next day they packed their beds, utensils and food supply down the road to 
Alma and north to Montgomery, a ghost town site where an old mine building 
gave them shelter from a drizzle. This is now under the Montgomery Reservoir, 
source for a mixture of Pacific and Atlantic-bound water which is piped off about 
ninety miles to Colorado Springs. The fourth and fifth days he was to remember 
as the longest and hardest of the month. In the morning they hiked over Hoosier 
Pass, down to Monte Cristo Creek, up to the summit of Quandary Peak, down 
and back over Hoosier Pass to pick up their loads at Montgomery at dusk and 
walk to Alma in the rain. There they found an unoccupied house to bed down in. 
Too tired to eat anything, they fell asleep on the floor boards. 

Day number five began with a hearty breakfast in Alma. Eleanor Davis moved 
their luggage around Leadville by a series of three trains. The first took her from 
Alma through Fairplay to Garo, the second, likewise on the Denver South Park 
and Pacific, from Garo through Trout Creek Pass to Nathrop, and the third on 
the D&RG up the Arkansas. The three hikers walked south and over the 14,000 
foot Mount Sherman, then down the endless length of California Gulch to join 
Eleanor Davis in the Vendome Hotel. 

So far they had climbed all the fourteeners in the Tenmile and Mosquito 
Ranges. For the next nine peaks—all in the long Sawatch Range—they had to 
make their starts from Denver and Rio Grande stations along the Arkansas River. 
For Elbert and Massive, the two highest in the state, they made a camp on 
Half moon Creek between the two. Next, the train took them from Leadville 
under Tennessee Pass and down the Eagle River to Minturn, entry point for the 
Mount of the Holy Cross. 

The night on the way in they spent in what Albert thought was a meat house—a 
roofed platform with screens all around, a vertical ladder to climb in by, two legs 
on each side of a softly brawling creek for night-music. They slept late and were 
late reaching the summit. North and a little east of them was a long crest spired 
with sharp pinnacles, more spectacular than any they had seen. 

“The Gore Range,” the leader told them, and Rob, who knew nothing of Sir 
St. George Gore, supposed it was named for the rich red that the dying sun cast 
on its flanks. After the climb they finished the long walk back to Minturn in the 
dark under a light rain. There was to be an early morning passenger train which 
would stop for them if they flagged it down. They took shelter in the first of two 
empty coal sheds right beside the tracks, and settled at once into profound sleep. 

Suddenly a long, fearful roar got them all up and squirming out of their 
bedding. Coal was being funneled into the second of the two sheds. 

After a brief moment of thanksgiving they dragged their beds out under the 
drizzling sky for some more sleep. In what he thought was no time at all Rob was 
waked by a firm shaking and had to scramble into the daylight. The others had 
heard the train whistle and were hastily rolling up their beds and assembling the 
scattered items from their pre-dawn move. As the locomotive slipped by, Albert 
was waving frantically the strange device which was to make it stop—a large ring 
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on the end of a stick. But the engineer appeared angry, and only slowed to about 
five miles an hour. They were forced to run along beside the train like the dogs 
that bite at people’s tires. Ellingwood dropped the trainstopper and threw his 
own armload into the only open vestibule, then concentrated on helping the rest 
of them with their loads. At last, when it seemed he couldn’t keep up with the 
train as it picked up speed, he jumped in himself. Soap, combs, spare underwear, 
cans of tomato, the long stirring spoon, raincoats, and the blanket rolls and 
knapsacks were scarcely re-assembled before they reached the next stop, at 
Granite, the starting point for Grizzly and La Plata Peaks. 

They continued to climb from Arkansas tributaries: Mounts Belford and 
Oxford from Clear Creek, Harvard and Columbia from Riverside and the 
Lenhardi Mine, and Yale from Cottonwood Creek. To climb Princeton and 
Antero they rode up Chalk Creek on the Denver South Park and Pacific railroad 
to Alpine. A little old lady met the train there and conducted them across the 
stream to a clearing. This extraordinary ghost town consisted of a half dozen 
houses, each built of massive logs, each padlocked against the day when mining 
would be resumed. Madame Zabrisky, as the lady called herself, had come west 
with her father in a Conestoga wagon after the Civil War. She was the sole 
occupant of that old Alpine (there is a new Alpine up the road) and insisted that 
the party of four be her guests in the cabin of their choice. They had chairs, a 
table and a stove. 

They climbed their two peaks, took one railroad back to Buena Vista and 
another south to Salida, and then hired a horse and buggy to cross the valley for 
Shavano, the final peak. 

* * * 

Rob’s share for food, fares and two nights in hotels was $21. 

Much of what he remembered was long walks on muddy or dusty roads, weary 
uphill trudging, thirst and endless descents with his toes bumping painfully into 
the front end of his boots. Perhaps it was the necessary inurement for a life 
interest in mountains. He would in later years come back to every one of those 
peaks—to some two or three times, to others as many as a dozen times. A pattern 
was set. 

* * * 

The same four made other climbs. One was to Stewart and San Luis, a pair of 
peaks in remote country between Gunnison and Creede. The way up to Stewart 
led them past an extraordinary sprouting of columnar basalt. The columns are 
contiguous at their base on the mountainside, but toward the top they tend to tilt 
out like flowers in a tall vase, and each one is seen as an almost perfect hexagonal 
prism. The dark color of the rock is brightened by yellow and orange lichens. 
Another was Rob’s first rock climb. A big monolith of granite, it was split like a 
mitre and so called the Bishop. He found himself back in the split so far it was 
dark, working up between the vertical walls, his back on one, his hands and toes 
on the other. 

Soon after this one-day climb Albert proposed a trip to Wyoming’s splendid 
Tet on Ra nge. There Rob would learn some of the ways in which accidents take 
place. 
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Albert had his eye on a new route up the Grand, and they set out for that goal 
first, each carrying an ice axe. Rob had never used one, and was thinking they 
were no better than a heavy form of walking stick, for show on a trail and a 
nuisance where you encountered rock. But when they came to cross Tepee’s 
Glacier, he watched the others ahead of him put the point into the granulated ice 
to steady themselves on Albert’s rather sketchy footprints. 

He slipped off of one of these, and in the effort to right himself ended up on his 
back, head-downwards, and sliding. It wasn’t good. He couldn’t use the ice axe 
and couldn’t dent the snow. Somehow, though, he threw his legs out to the side 
and flipped over. Head up and face to the snow he could rise and put his weight 
atop the ice axe. The point ripped into the surface and he came to a stop. Albert, 
who seldom showed enthusiasm, shouted, “Good arrest!’’ and gave him 
something to glow about. 

When they first began to climb on rock, it was not difficult and they didn’t tie 
into the rope. But they were using their hands, and attached the ice axes to their 
loads. The climbing steepened, and Albert moved up to a ledge where they could 
stop and rope up. They were under an overhang, and Rob, the last to arrive, 
turned around to find a place to sit. He had put his ice axe inside the knapsack 
with the point standing up back of his head and higher. It hit the rock and threw 
him off balance. He staggered, out of control. Only the firm hand of Eleanor B 
kept him from a fall with a plunging start. It would have taken him bouncing 
down. 

Farther up they collected in a rather short chimney from which Albert prepared 
to climb out with a belay from Eleanor Davis. He went up and over and was out 
of sight. He always climbed very deliberately, but this time it was whole minutes 
before his rope would move upward, and then only inches at a time. Finally he 
exhausted his lion’s share of the rope without coming to a stopping place where 
he could belay. He called down that he only needed five more feet. Eleanor said 
she could give it to him. Rather than untie while he was in a precarious place, she 
climbed up to a little ledge as wide as her foot and told him to go on. Eleanor 
Bartlett, who was connected to Davis by a short length had to come up off the 
floor of the chimney to a down-sloping wet part. 

During the long waits between progress Rob had decided to see if there was 
another possibility than the route Albert was on. He untied, worked his way out 
of the chimney at its bottom and went prospecting for a continuation there. He 
decided it wouldn’t go, and came back to join the others just in time to hear a 
little shriek from Eleanor B. She slid off the muddy slope of floor where she was 
standing. He stopped her with a shoulder just short of where her rope would have 
put a heavy jerk on Eleanor D., who herself was standing on next to nothing. It 
was not likely that Albert, also on delicate balance, could have withstood a yank 
without being pulled away. The three in the chimney quickly restored order, 
Albert climbed his five feet, and the party advanced without anyone’s discussing 
the matter. 

They didn’t make their first ascent. The last stretch they climbed was a trough 
filled with rocks. These were so unstable they didn’t dare put weight on them and 
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so cross-braced—climbed with feet on one side of the trough and hands on the 
other. When they reached a sitting place at the upper end, the day was about 
gone. Albert suggested they bivouac, but they voted no. 

* * * 

The next day was for resting. The others had brought some reading, but Rob 
had none, and by late afternoon was so bored that he set out on a little expedition 
directly uphill from the camp. There was a cliff that appeared to come to an end 
with a ledge where he would be able to walk off and come down. He went up, but 
the ledge didn’t pan out. He went still higher, until he realized the only way down 
was down, and dusk was already upon him. He discovered what every climber 
must discover—that on descent your exploring is done with your feet instead of 
your hands, and is out of sight. His boots were hobnailed, and sometimes slid if 
surfaces were smooth. He would put a foot down, worry whether he could 
depend on it, and take it back for fear. He stayed there a time, fighting off a 
feeling of panic. He had to think. He was on his own. Perhaps if he was 
barefoot. .. and he took his boots off, laid them carefully on the shelf. It worked. 
He could feel the unevennesses he had to depend on, and backed down, step after 
step. One of the boots fell off. He threw the other after it. 

When he got to the bottom he could only find one of them, and had to hop- 
skip his way back to camp. In the morning he found the second boot in the 
randcluft—the crack at the bottom of the cliff where the ice has melted back from 
the rock. Found what was left of it, that is. Marmots, or whatever, had eaten all 
the top leather, leaving only the brass grommets and the large, hard sole with its 
hobnails. For the rest of the climbs he had to make do with his little camp shoes, 
which were for tennis. 


12 Fun comes first 

The Ford Rob had used with Philip was an important thing in his life. He was 
careful on the streets, but as more and more cars appeared which could do 55 and 
60 miles, he decided he would put a rajo head on his motor. He’d heard this 
would turn his Ford into a Stutz. It did give him more noise and speed, and with 
Vassili and Dimitri Benderoff in the car, he set out one day for Denver. The top 
was on and what with a little headwind and the increase in speed, the wind caught 
the canvas. There was a grand sound of ripping and the long black top was peeled 
back of the bows and waved like a flag behind. They kept on at full speed till the 
flapping suddenly ceased and the flag blew off and disappeared in a gust of wind. 

The rajo head was breathing its last, however, and another accident befell the 
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car. At Husted, north of town on the way to Denver, the road went down a steep 
hill to cross a creek bed. This was the place to see how fast it would go, and Rob 
gunned it. Suddenly there was a loud noise like the rattling of rocks in a can. The 
pedals, when pushed, all went to the floor with no resistance. The car coasted 
beyond the low point and did a little die-away oscillation before coming to rest at 
the bottom. 

The Benderoff boys, two sisters, and their parents had come recently to 
Colorado Springs from a concentration camp in Greece. Their father, a judge in 
the old regime in Russia, had no prospect of surviving under the Bolsheviki and 
had led his family out of the country through massive obstacles and dangers, 
traveling at night and hiding through daylight, buying and bribing their way with 
what valuables they carried, and in time got word to Marie Page, an American 
friend who had visited them in Russia. Miss Page launched them in Colorado 
Springs. Mrs. Benderoff taught French in San Luis School under the title 
Madame. Mr. Benderoff gave Russian lessons to Mr. Charles Baldwin, the 
Englishman whose Broadmoor mansion, modeled on the Petit Trianon, now 
houses the Colorado Springs School. Except for that, he was not employed. He 
spent a good deal of time listening to Mozart records and playing chess. 

Rob liked all the family and became special friends with Vassili, who was his 
own age and a gifted creator of derisive entertainment. When he and Vassili had 
unscrewed the transmission cover of the towed-home Ford and Rob was on his 
back beneath it, Vas slid into the driver’s seat and stepped on the starter. This 
little maneuver filled Rob’s eyes, nostrils, hair, etc., with a cupful of dirty crank 
case oil. 

“Oh Ggob,’’ said Vas, “I’m soggy. Why did you get undeg it?’’ (Vassili spoke 
always with the glottal “r” one hears in gargling. It was part of an exotic style he 
had.) 

Vassili, Rob, and Tom Bennett, another chap who had fallen under the 
Russian’s spell and become a third musketeer with them, rode about in Tom’s 
blue Chrysler roadster, thinking things up. At a party they decided wasn’t lively 
enough, they persuaded the hostess to make fudge. As soon as it was cool 
enough, Vas had them all plastering the doorknobs with it. 

The Chrysler had an illegal klaxon. By lifting a chain up from the floor, Tom 
could divert the exhaust and make it bark. You could hear it two miles away. 
They used it to make other cars slow down and scuttle to the right edge of the 
road, to keep the town awake at night, and to jeer at the world in general. 

Miss Rogoff, another Russian, was often in the house as a visitor when Rob 
was there. She worked as a seamstress though she knew so little English she had to 
depend on Madame Benderoff to explain what her customers wanted. She had 
bad breath and spoke in a vigorous, rasping voice. When she was working on a 
garment she held it up close to her nose like a handkerchief because she was short¬ 
sighted. Mr. Benderoff did a great deal of inaudible laughing while she was there. 
Now and then he would ask her a question, always in Russian, and then rock 
softly at the answer. “She eats nothing but garlic,’’ he told Rob. 

It was Vassili who taught him the phrase Teyeameyaduschka, and suggested he 
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say it to younger sister Sonia. He only learned what it meant when Sonia, very 
bashful, turned purple, and he knew it was something about love. He was taken 
with her until she turned her attention to an ordinary and unexciting but very 
massive halfback named Leo. 

At someone’s party in the Antlers ballroom, Tom, Vassili and Rob took to 
bannister-sliding on the grand stairway. When deported they returned through a 
basement entrance. A find of waste-baskets launched them on a game—some¬ 
thing between soccer and curling—and they vented their resentments by filling the 
long corridor with a huge din of steel smashing against steel. 

The three started off one evening with no particular goal, and turned in at the 
site of a rent-a-pole fish tank in Manitou. They had put several trout into the creel 
when they discovered that on top of the 75C pole fee they must pay IOC an inch 
for the trout. By carefully watching the management, they succeeded in flicking 
fish after fish over the north fence. They paid for five of the fish and then went to 
find the others. It was a harrowing experience. They had thrown them in among a 
lot of loose boards which in the darkness tripped them, threw up the boards, and 
generally became a crash area. They left the fish to rot and drove up to the top of 
Cheyenne Mountain. It was at that time occupied by a lodge staffed so lightly that 
they saw only a single desultory waiter. He served them soft drinks and then 
disappeared. In an anteroom there was a collection of stuffed ducks mounted on 
boards. Vassili picked one up and stroked its back. Almost at once they found 
themselves filling the rumble seat with mallards, teals, a widgeon, a gadwall and 
other species. They drove down the mountain. The toll-gate woman was glad to 
see them. She had been waiting to lock up for the night. 

“Did you have a nice time?” she asked. 

“Yes, at the lake,” Vas told her. “We went duck hunting. We would like to 
give you some biggds.” 

Tom Bennett was a big fellow but in poor health. Mrs. Cushing, his aunt, had 
brought him out from Boston and was taking care of him in a small Wood 
Avenue house. His ailment was very like tuberculosis, but bronchial rather than 
pulmonary. As he could not climb mountains and Vassili didn’t want to, Rob 
planned a scenic fishing excursion. He was to meet them on Grand Mesa. They 
came in from the east after dark. As arranged, he heard Tom’s horn barking, and 
signaled them to where he was with a flashlight. 

He had found a place to set up the tent where they could have a whole lake to 
themselves, but they woke in the morning to find a mobile camper close beside 
them, the occupants battened down for a late sleep. The first goal of the day was 
to rid their lake of these intruders. Tom found in the car a ball belonging to an 
Irish setter of his—and they played three-cornered catch. Soon they were letting 
their voices swell with louder and louder ejaculations, cries of I-got-it, you-get-it 
and various kinds of bad-mouthing. The visitors’ camper, with the driver giving 
them a baleful glare, was backed slowly around into a U-turn and left. Two little 
girls were looking out the back window at them in disappointment. 

“We shouldn’t have,” Tom said, and for a moment the level of their 
enthusiasm dipped. 
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They fished a good part of the morning but without success. When a pair of 
middle-aged women arrived across the lake and drew a rowboat out of a little 
cove, Vassili walked around to them. He helped them into the boat, climbed in 
after them, and was soon handling the oars. Rob and Tom laid aside their poles, 
took off their shirts, and lay on the grass sun-bathing. When Vassili came back, 
Tom was face down. “The ladies sent you a pggesent. Veggy nuggishing.” He 
slapped two half-dry fish on Tom’s back, where they stuck even when he stood 
up. Life was almost too good to believe. 

Rob and Tom would later teach together at the San Luis School. But Tom 
would go downhill, and his wife Jane would summon Vassili and Rob to his 
bedside to say goodbye to him. Another day not long after, she called them to 
take treasures he had left them. The Chrysler went to Vas, and for Rob there was 
a full length raccoon coat. Rob seldom used the coat to keep the cold out, but for 
La Dulce Vita parties it served him as a costume. He would take it off after he 
arrived and display himself in a pair of long johns. 

He took it one day when he went to Golden to visit Vas, who was in the 
Colorado School of Mines. When they drove the stylish blue roadster up the 
Lookout Mountain Road, it suddenly ran out of gas. As they were turning it 
around, Vas got one of his ideas. “Lend me your coat,” he said. 

At the bottom he coasted it to a filling station. “Measugg the petrol,” Vas told 
the attendant. 

“The gas. He means the gas,” Rob explained. 

The man took the cap off and lowered the rule stick—the fuel gauge of those 
days—into the tank. He tried to read it, put it back in and tried again. “It’s dry, 
sir.” 

“Impossible,” said Vassili. “Measugg it again.” The stick went down into the 
tank, was rattled about, and was again produced for him to read. Vassili climbed 
out of the car with the air of an annoyed baronet. He took the stick and made a 
test of the tank. “Extggordinaggy,” he said. Then he felt in two or three pockets 
and pulled out a dime. He studied this, then handed it to the man. “Put in two 
quaggts please.” 

Rob continued to see Vassili’s father, who was always ready for a game of 
chess. He kept thinking he was about to win from Mr. Benderoff, but just as 
victory seemed imminent he would find himself trapped. His Russian friend, he 
found out later, had beaten Capablanca when as world champion the Cuban 
played simultaneous chess in Denver. Rob was his mouse. 

Their chess games were long. Sometimes in the middle, Mrs. Benderoff would 
come in and say something in Russian. There would be a short discussion between 
them, and then Madame would say, “Oh Ggob, won’t you stay for lunch?” 

If the tone of the discussion had seemed violent, he would say, “No, thank 
you, I must be going.” If not, he would stay. He liked their tea with jam in it. 

All the Benderoffs eventually moved to the Midwest. Rob and his wife, Zan, 
stopped with Vassili’s family in Des Moines. He was the same Vassili, quick, 
forceful and inventive, but had devoted his talents to the American game of 
acquisition and was making his pile in road construction. 
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13 Glory of Vale 


Rob had a freshman year at Colorado College. Because of his Latin he had a go 
at Greek. The teacher was so afraid the classics department would be abolished 
that he taught it at the nursery level, giving everyone A’s and doing the 
translations for them. Greek was more complicated than Latin. Besides the active 
and passive, there was a middle voice, and there were nasty little breathing marks. 
He soon gave up bothering with such details. 

He was far more stimulated in two science courses. One was a course in 
evolution, covering the different branches of evidence supporting the general 
theory—from the study of embryos and the belief that ontogeny recapitulates 
philogeny, and from paleontology and what was then known of genetics. He ^ 
found this exciting in its implications in matters of religion, and was carried 
further into new ground by Milton Rose, an English teacher, who set him to 
reading the philosopher Herbert Spencer. Spencer convinced him that evolution 
was no mere theory of biological development but a universal law applicable to 
society and its institutions as well. 

He was learning in a chemistry course of the periodic table, which also seemed 
to exemplify Spencer’s theory in the area of the elements. Rob did not respond to 
these revelations by becoming one of the promising chemistry students. His idea 
was to skip the myriad of details presented in the standard chemistry course and 
satisfy himself with the broad generalizations and the promise of finding a single 
law which governs all phenomena. 

He associated this goal with another which was forming. Too many of his class¬ 
mates were the old ones who knew him from high school—more at home, more 
successful than he. He decided that he would go to Yale, where things would be 
different. His parents agreed to give him the price of room and tuition; he would 
work for his board, and he had his own money for the annual round trip to New 
Haven. He was accepted, but credits would not be allowed for his low-grade year 
at the home college. 

He arrived in New Haven with an odd mixture of high hopes and the quaking 
sense that here might be something wrong with the idea. 

His roommate in the Freshman Oval was a tall fellow, headed for success. He 
was friendly enough, but impatient of Rob, who wanted to talk about deep 
subjects. The two in the group that he took to and who liked him were Sam, a 
New Haven lad as poor as himself, and Stanley from Philadelphia, who divided 
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his spare time between drinking beer and scoffing gloomily at everything. He 
liked being with them but at the same time was ashamed of having them as his 
only intimates. He knew that in the scale by which people judge each other, they 
amounted to nothing. 

He needed money. At the Student Employment Office the first question was, 
“What experience do you have?” Could he type? Do accounting? Could he 
draw? Could he teach piano to a youngster?—etc., to all of which he answered, 
“No,” more and more fiercely. 

Would he consider housecleaning? “There are four women living in an 
apartment who need someone to clean it once a week.” Rob went there, was 
shown the brooms, the dustpan, the corners, the toilet bowl. They would pay 
seventy-five cents an hour. He hesitated. On the way up from New York to Yale 
the junior beside him on the N.Y.N.H. & Hartford had told him lightly, “There’s 
no problem about paying your way through college. 1 have a couple of patents 
and will be making $7,000 by the end of this year.” He had the feeling he wasn’t 
making the right start, but he took the job. 

He found to his dismay that he was happy there. His employers were all at their 
jobs. He could be alone and the work was easy. It absorbed him, kept him from 
thinking about other things. One day he found a note along with his money— 
would he like to come to dinner with them on Friday, six o’clock? 

He got a haircut and dressed up, and arrived about six-fifteen, thinking he 
didn’t want to seem overwhelmed with gratitude. There was a burnt smell and a 
heavy silence when their door opened for him. They were on daylight saving time. 
The college, perhaps because of the chimes, was not. It reminded him of the track 
meets when he used to crowhop. But they gave him a dried chop and turned 
cordial. They asked questions about the West. It was pleasing to be an authority: 
“No, there aren’t any wild ones. The only Indian 1 ever see is the one who comes 
up to the Garden of the Gods each summer and gets fifty cents from the tourists 
who take his picture.” 

Yale had one of its great football teams in the fall of ’23, and even Rob was 
swept into the atmosphere of glory. The employment office made him an usher in 
the Bowl. He didn’t really know what to do, and was standing around watching 
the experienced people read tickets and conduct people to seats. A message was 
relayed by telephone to the head usher. “Taft’s coming,” he said, and to Rob, 
“You meet him at the gate. Take these tickets and escort him here.” 

Rob had been hurled over the other ushers from rags to riches. They all wanted 
the honor. But he hesitated. He knew there was a Taft Hotel in New Haven. 
“You’ve seen his picture haven’t you? You’ll know who it is when you see him,” 
the head told him. “Get going.” 

He raced to the gate, got there just as two huge men arrived, one was ex¬ 
president Taft with the unmistakeable moustache, the other a bodyguard. They 
marched through the stile without even looking at the ticket-taker. 

“I have your tickets, President Taft,” said Rob. They didn’t notice him either. 
They knew where the fifty-yard line was. He had to trot along like an eager puppy 
to keep up with them. He got too close, and felt a sharp pain. It was the ultimate 
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honor. William Howard Taft had stepped on the edge of his foot. No matter that 
he had crushed it. 

Biology was a lecture course, taught by short Professor Woodruff and tall 
Baitsell. A few minutes after the class assembled, one or the other of these 
eminent scientists would enter from the laboratory with apron still on, and talk, 
frequently about paramecia, a one-celled species which reproduces both sexually 
and asexually. Whether it was Mutt or Jeff, he walked with a myopic stumble to 
the lectern and began at once to get over with this interruption so he could return 
to the microscope. Their project was to see how many fissions could take place 
before a sexual reencounter was needed. A wag who sat next to Rob said they 
were a pair of voyeurs who couldn’t trust each other. 

English was with a beefy fellow past middle age and tired of Freshman 
Literature. He was also Rob’s advisor and in that capacity invited him with eleven 
other advisees to a supper at his home. Rob arrived late, whether out of 
reluctance, disdain or what not, and was just in time to gulp down his grape juice 
before they went in to the table. They were taken to a play he didn’t like—so as to 
get them out of the house as quickly as possible. 

Hinchman, one of the great athletes, was in the German class—to pick up a 
credit. The prof talked and joked a good deal with Hinchman, but never put him 
a question. Rob found German too hard, and began to believe that since 
Hinchman didn’t know anything either, it was a pipe course and he could get 
through too. He flunked. He shifted to Latin for the second semester. The 
teacher was a small man who looked worried all the time. He took to Rob, and 
one time when they met on the campus he seemed about to stop and talk. But 
suddenly he acted as though he thought better of the idea, and simulating one 
who remembers something he should do, hurried away in another direction. 

In class they were reading about Catullus’ cruel lover Lesbia and the paser, a 
sparrow, to which she gave all her affection. The teacher reminded him of the 
sparrow. He was like the manual training teacher in high school, and Rob 
wondered what quality in him caused these nice little fellows to take pity on him. 

In the history course, the teacher, a young one, spent a good deal of energy 
making points about the Vistula, which Rob discovered after a week or two was a 
river. He was thinking how he could inject himself into the class discussion, and 
during a slight pause he raised his hand and was recognized. 

“I understand from my reading of Herbert Spencer,” he said, ‘‘that all things, 
including societies, proceed from states of simple, incoherent homogeneity to 
those of complex, coherent heterogeneity, with concommitant loss of motion and 
increase of density. Do you think that this process began afresh with the 
Bolshevik Revolution, or that the revolution is simply another step in a 
continuing evolution of Russian social structure?” 

The instructor gave thought. Rob had never entered the discussions before. He 
spoke, not unkindly: ‘‘You know, Herbert Spencer has been pretty well 
discredited as a scientist. He fell into the error of searching out examples that 
would support his hypothesis. His theory, while interesting, throws little light on 
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history. Ahem. We were considering the influence of topography and the Vistula 
on European affairs.” 

There was no thought of his going home to Colorado for the Christmas 
holiday, but an invitation came to him to spend the time in Brooklyn with Dave 
Tyler. Dave had spent a summer during his Yale Divinity School training as a sort 
of experimental pastor at Redvale and had come sometimes to the Guys. He and 
Rob had become friends. 

Dave’s home in Brooklyn was in a row of adjacent buildings like the one where 
he had visited Fergus the summer of going to Lake Millen, but instead of being in 
a little apartment, the Tylers occupied the whole house—four stories and a 
basement. The front door and the main floor were half a flight of stone steps 
above the street. He rode up to his room on the third floor in an elevator. Rob 
wondered if all these old homes had elevators. 

There was no Mr. Tyler. Rob thought he must be dead. He saw three different 
servants, all very well-mannered and nice to him, just as Mrs. Tyler was. Dave 
was occupied with older friends most of the time, but he got Rob into an old tux 
he had and took him to a dance. It was nutty. There were about twenty 
debutantes and at least a hundred men who formed a thick ring around the edge 
of the floor. They cut in every now and then, but they never got more than half¬ 
way around the moving circle before they were replaced. Rob did this a few times 
and then told Dave he thought he’d walk home. 

It was a long walk, finally across the Brooklyn Bridge. An adventure, with 
lights glittering everywhere. When he reached the house it was dark. He had no 
key, and didn’t want to ring the doorbell and wake people. As it wasn’t very cold 
and he had a topcoat on, he made himself a sleeping spot with some paper and 
other trash under the stairway. It was a lark, being a hobo in a tuxedo protected 
from the breeze by a couple of barrels. The next day, when he had brushed the 
straw out of his hair and was talking to Dave, he asked, “Is your family part of 
The Four Hundred?” 

Dave smiled. ‘T don’t think there’s a list.” 

His days were spent largely riding the subways and walking about in various 
parts of the city. He liked the Fulton Street Market which his brother had shown 
him before. The trucks roared through with their big motors and loud horns 
amplified by the steel columns under the bridge. 

Back in college he thought maybe things would change. They didn’t. He had to 
absorb the failure in German. It was just part of the way he felt about everything. 
He belonged where he was—in a borrowed tux outside a basement entrance. He 
slogged along in his courses like a man walking through mud in irrigation boots. 

» He liked his poverty. He enjoyed the indignity of waiting on tables. He thought of 
himself as a ludicrous non-entity, almost off the edge of the humanity that 
swirled about him. 

On the days there was compulsory chapel for freshmen he managed to be the 
very last one in before the ushers closed the doors. Under his only garment, a long 
yellow slicker, he was naked and still wet from his shower. It was his way of 
making fun of the performance. 
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He finished out his year, ignominious but not altogether unhappy. The little 
Latin teacher who had not quite dared to do something for him gave him an 
undeserved A, just as the manual training teacher had done in high school. And 
he would be going home to the mountains. 


14 Not by climbing alone 


As the Rock Island brought him back into Colorado, Rob did not dance from 
side to side to catch each view of Pikes Peak growing larger and larger on the 
horizon. His mood was somber. He had not merely flunked the German course; 
he had flunked Yale. He knew he could go back, but the idea filled him with an 
immense distaste. It seemed to him his mind had not been able to function among 
so many confident, capable people. 

At home he played a record on the Edison, reflecting as he did so that their 
phonograph wasn’t like other people’s. Instead it had quarter-inch thick disks to 
go with the old fashioned machine called an Edison. The song he chose was 
labeled “Home to our Mountains’’ but with the words in Italian: “Ai nostri 
Monti.’’ He sang with it, his emotions flowing. 

On a walk in North Cheyenne Canyon he fell in with two college students who 
had a rope and were about to make a climb. He joined them, and as the summer 
progressed they did one route after another, most of them in the Garden of the 
Gods up-edged sandstone and the granite of North and South Cheyenne 
Canyons. 

When fall arrived, Rob re-entered Colorado College, selecting English as his 
major. He took courses with Albert Daehler, head of the department, and with 
Milton Rose. Rose was a Shakespeare man, concerned with every syllable. As he 
taught just above a whisper, most of the class slept. But a few, Rob included, 
leaned forward to catch the ideas, often original and provoking. He was a poet, 
with a small published volume. Rob quoted part of one of the poems to him: 

“ ‘From steaming compost of select mundungus shoot beaded prongs, 
erupting saprophytes’.. .Mr. Rose, I like the sound, but what is the meaning?’’ 
He had looked up the words, but that didn’t help. His experience with poetry had 
all been with the explicit kind, not the implicit. 

“It’s a satire on the church,’’ Rose told him. Rob was astonished. A satire on 
the church. Rob liked the professor’s irreverence. Rose had come from the 
Harvard campus, where he had combined teaching with taking innumerable 
courses leading to no particular degree beyond the bachelor’s. 
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Though young in mind, and stimulating, he had sparse gray hair and wrinkled 
skin, and certain vanities. He let his hair grow long so he could weave it back and 
forth across his bald pate. This worked well enough except in a wind, when he 
became a kind of Viking scarecrow. He raised mushrooms, and kept a cockatoo 
which was full of surprises. 

Dahler read poetry in his classes. He was partial to the Victorians, Browning in 
particular, and among the recent poets gave his deepest devotion to A.E. 
Housman. With the Shropshire Lad poems, his voice took on a tang that 
conveyed happiness. Rob reveled in the sting of “Malt does more than Milton can 
to justify God’s ways to man.” 

Daehler and Rose were both at home to some of their students, among them 
Rob and Dobson West, also an English major and one of the new climbing 
partners. The pair would do a rock route in the Garden of the Gods and end the 
afternoon at Daehler’s, talking, listening to records, and drinking the prof’s 
home brewed beer. 

Though he was lazy and did little work in college, he found himself absorbed 
by some courses. In the course Readings in Psychology he saw himself as 
always struggling with an inferiority complex. He was an introvert, forever 
deprived of the easy-going sociable life of the extrovert. Seeing the term 
integrated personality made him look with envy on the people around who 
seemed to be leading orderly, purposeful lives instead of being like him victims of 
all sorts of dismembering inward conflicts. 

On the other hand Social Thinking, taught by Lewis Abbot, seemed to turn the 
spotlight on the faults of others: It dealt with superstitions, stereotypes, post hoc 
ergo propter hoc reasoning and other violations of proper logic. He suffered a 
certain degree of shock when he heard a casual reference to “the Christian 
myth,” but curiously his mind, working with the term, came around to thinking 
of this view of things as having been a discovery of his own. He graduated, in his 
estimate of himself, into a pioneer thinker. As new vistas were opened to him, he 
felt a pride in them—a joy at having knowledge superior to that of the many 
people around him who were unenlightened. 

Jesus was a myth. The second coming was a new myth, already in the making. 
It was compounded of the findings of science, growing and growing, even 
changing as it sloughs off one coat of words and attunes itself to fresh 
discoveries. 

While we hardly realize it, we are continually incorporating the content of the 
new myth into our lives. We do this when we turn on the lights, when we propel 
ourselves about in machines, when we conquer plagues. We live by it, though 
unaware of its meanings. It evolves with us, spawning realities. 

There is not one miracle, nor several miracles. Every cell within us is a miracle. 
That we are we, and that we know a little about it, is the great cause for wonder. 

He had been rebuffed about Spencer, but this was an experience of his own 
mind. He thought of the world as moving inevitably toward acceptance, putting 
aside its prejudices and enmities with the growth of knowledge and 
understanding. He was wrapped within a glorious world dream. Exalted by it, he 
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began to believe that he could arouse people to this way of thinking, that he could 
become the messenger. It seems to him that strength and power surged through 
his veins. He felt annointed. 

The experience was a religious one, linked to those of his childhood, when he 
had said, “Be ye perfect,’’ and thought he could. The glow of destiny was upon 
him. It was as if an angel of the Lord had come down to him and told him he was 
to discover some great all-encompassing truth. He was singled out. It was a 
physical feeling, as though the ribs could scarcely contain all that was within his 
chest. 

He revived other thoughts which had come to him as epiphanies. “Man is most 
dignified in seeking the truth.’’ “All enmities are dissolved through under¬ 
standing.’’ “He said to you turn the other cheek; I say to you become your 
enemy, that you may love him.’’ He seemed to be blended with Christ, and heard 
himself say, “I am the way.’’ 

* * * 

He was not ready to tell others these things. He really believed in them, in their 
rightness, in the world’s need to hear them. But for some reason the thought of 
beginning to make his points publicly caused him to shrink within. There was 
another person inside, one that was put to fright by the expression, “I am the 
way.’’ He still clung to his belief, but the glory of being a messenger to the world 
melted away. He couldn’t even talk about it to his climbing friends, Dobbie West 
and Harold Wilm. They would see it as ridiculous, and he began himself to look 
on the figure he had conjured up as grandiose. In the end, he congratulated 
himself that he had not proclaimed his truths before their time. 

Dobson West was a year or two younger than he, but was more experienced 
and had done more reading. Rob thought him a glorious fellow. When they 
played tennis together, Dobbie had by far the stronger game, but cared little 
about winning. He was more interested in the strategy and the strokes. When 
there was a chance to make a kill he usually preferred to keep the rally alive, 
cooperating while he fought. With chess it was the same. Each game was an 
adventure, each new position a stimulus to curiosity. They played for hours, 
sometimes backing up to see what would have happened in case a move had been 
different. 

* * * 

Rob’s two friends had summer jobs cruising timber—estimating, tree by tree 
the board feet of lumber in a forest. They were in the San Juan Mountains and 
when their camp moved to Lizard Head Pass they made the second ascent of the 
Lizard Head, hardest of all Colorado’s peaks to get on top of. Ellingwood had 
made the first climb years before and they brought down the rope he had left 
dangling from his final rappel when he and his partner came down after dark. 
Rob drove across the mountains to join them and persuaded them to do it again 
with him. It was Dobbie who got them over the hard spot at the top. 

In a canyon at home they tried ice climbing where a trickle of water had formed 
a frozen waterfall. They found the column of ice shattered too much to let them 
climb the upper, vertical part. A later generation would perfect that trick with 
thinner pitons and a more deft technique. 
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Wilm and Rob attempted to climb Blanca Peak from the north face and found 
a good climb at its west edge. Years later the Colorado College Mountain Club 
would do a harder, more central route on the same face. \ 

Ellingwood had stopped climbing, but he made a suggestion about Ship Rock, 
a volcanic neck near the Four Corners in New Mexico, as something for the 
ambitious. He and Dobbie went down “for a look.’’ He had seen it from the 
Mesa Verde, floating on the desert haze like a giant sailing vessel. They camped 
under the west side and circled it. Their necks hurt from staring up at its walls. In 
the morning they climbed a quarter or so if its 1800-foot height in a slight 
concavity of the west side base. As the sandy-textured brecchia steepened past a 
climbable angle on this face they stopped on a north shoulder where they could sit 
comfortably and look around on another side. The east face was indented with 
erosional hollows, but there seemed no clear course from one of these depressions 
to the next. They ate their lunch and departed for home. 

It was a curious trip in other respects. On the way down they had stopped in 
Cortez to make their lunch on an empty school ground, and left all their eating 
utensils on the grass there. Their only knife was the edge of a spoon in the fishing 
tackle box. They used it for a spoon also, but its brass turned different colors with 
different foods and the triple hook attached to it tended to catch their fingers and 
clothes. On the desert section of the road down they encountered a lone Indian. 
He rose suddenly from a dry bush and asked them for water. They handed him a 
cup, and as soon as he got his hands on the jug also, six other Indians mater¬ 
ialized beside him. The jug was passed around and returned empty. 

They refilled the jug with some brown water from the San Juan River. Silt, they 
decided, wouldn’t hurt them, and it would probably settle. But even that thought 
lost its charm when they came on another group of Navajos—women this 
time—washing their clothes in the same stream. 

They had miscalculated their mileage and had to spend all their remaining 
money for gas to get home on. They hoped to make it by coasting down all the 
hills and refrained from using the brakes. 

There was still fifteen cents, and in Canon City they went into a little 
restaurant. They could buy one bowl of soup, and as Rob had gone to the rest 
room, Dob’s order didn’t strike the waitress as unusual. What with catsup, the 
sugar bowl and free oyster crackers they had more to eat than they wanted. 

Rob kept thinking they had overlooked some possibility on Ship Rock, and in a 
few months they went back again to have another look. On this occasion it began 
to blow just as they came close to the rock. So fierce was the wind that they drove 
around to the other side, but that proved no better. Whoie handfuls of loose 
brecchia rained down on them from the walls, and their sandwiches were all gritty 
before they could get them inside their mouths and swallowed. In the morning 
they made the same climb as before, sat on the same shoulder for lunch, and 
arrived at the same decision—to go home. 


Perhaps all this reminded Rob that there were other goals in life besides the 
crests of rocks and mountains. When he told Dobbie that he felt his education 
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lacked adequate experience of girls, they made a plan to go to Pueblo, where they 
would have no likelihood of being seen in questionable company. Down there 
they soon found themselves at the doorway of an appropriate house on an 
appropriate street, talking with a young, simple, nice-looking girl. She would 
have looked at home on a farm. 

Rob was filled with curiosity, and asked her a number of questions. What was 
her customary charge for services? At what age had she started being in this 
business? How many customers could she handle in an evening? Did she aspire to 
some other kind of occupation as she grew older? To these and other questions 
she answered only with, “Come on in; we’ll talk...Don’t you want to talk? 
Come in and talk.’’ Finally she said, “You don’t want to come in and talk?” 

As they drove home Dobbie had spurts of merriment. Finally he said, “Maybe 
you should take Annette on a picnic. 

“She’s in the college. Lives with an uncle on Walnut. Her mother and dad are 
missionaries somewhere way off. That uncle may have given her lessons. Pelvic 
massages in the evening. Anyway, she’s been introduced.” 

Rob was a little frightened, but he felt he must get on with matters. He couldn’t 
seem to make himself sound relaxed. He expected her to make an excuse, but she 
gave him no trouble. “Next Saturday, then.” When Saturday came, he drove 
with her up the Cripple Creek Stage Road a few miles and off on a side road 
where he knew of a dell between two rocks. The ground was flat and grassy. They 
walked to it in a few minutes and he laid the knapsack and blanket on the ground. 
He was wondering how he would go about things, what he would say, while he 
did the things that familiarity made easy: gathering a little wood, filling his 
blackened bucket with water, setting his match to some dry needles, putting on 
the fine twigs, and feeding the blaze with larger sticks. He sat beside her and 
watched while the fire burned to bright flames and then died back to coals. He 
gave her a quick tight hug, and then immediately withdrew because it indicated he 
thought of her as the sister type. It was the wrong approach. 

They talked a little while he was cooking a steak. After that he said, “I think 
it’sgettingcool,” and threw some more wood on. Getting cool! Stupid again. He 
walked away in the darkness to relieve himself. He went farther than was 
necessary so he could take time to think. 

He must move slowly, steadily, and not retreat. The hug had been jerky. He 
could do it; he must. This was the evening. He would be telling Dobbie tomorrow 
that a good time was had. With these resolves he went back to the fire. He could 
almost feel the passion that he would need, rising within him to guide his actions. 

When he got back to their place, Annette was naked. She had opened out the 
blanket and lay on it. Her head was pillowed on a little bundle she had made of 
her clothes so she could watch the fire. 

He said, “Hello.” The hello pleased him. The “o” had a small rise and fall of 
inflection that sounded adroit—barely surprised and pleased but unshocked. 
Then for an instant he was mortified; was there a chance that what he had said 
might contain a hint to her that he was inwardly amused? But he put that aside 
and unfastened his belt. 
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He gazed at her. She was just the right size—a little smaller than he. She was 
perfectly proportioned, with the shape firm and the skin flawless. The firelight 
played on her like ripples of water. 

“You must be patient with me,” she said. “I’m cold.” He tossed a few sticks 
on the fire. “Oh, I didn’t mean that way,” she went on. 

“I know that,” he said. “I was just feeding the fire anyway.” 

“I’m cold inside.” 

“I understand,” he said. He sat down beside her on the blanket and put his 
hand on her. 

“I haven’t been with a man for a long time. Did Dobbie tell you? I was going 
with Carl Roach for a whole year and he.. .he just went away. It isn’t easy.” 

“It isn’t easy,” he echoed. “You’re beautiful.” He was looking at the fire. “I 
admire your simplicity... and directness... I’m complicated. I’ve been wanting a 
nice girl, an attractive girl I could lie down on a blanket with and. . .but what’s 
stopping me? I think I have a kind of theory of romance that makes me scorn 
anything I can get without going over obstacles. . .it isn’t scorn, that’s the wrong 
word, it makes me afraid of taking anything that comes easy. We used to have 
track meets, my bunch in seventh and eighth grade. In practice I was the best 
broad jumper, and the fastest in sprint, and at least as good as the others in shot 
put. But every time we had a meet I would crow-hop, or jump the gun, or take off 
for broad jump too far back, and lose.” 

She pulled the edge of the blanket over her. He rolled off his side and helped 
cover her. “You are cold,” he remarked. “You’re shivering. Maybe it’s partly 
because you’re so nice looking—so just right. It makes me suspicious.” 

“You’re suspicious of me?” 

“Not really. Not the way you might think. Suspicious of the situation.” 

She dressed, he doused the fire, and they went home. 

He was thinking, the next day, what a roar of fun would come out of Dobbie 
when he told about his own worries and how he had returned to the fire to find 
her already naked. But he didn’t tell Dobbie. 

Now and then he looked back on her, the light playing on her belly as the 
flames rose and fell. He wished he could have. 


15 No driver’s license 


Colorado College in the twenties was a strangely ungoverned, uncoordinated 
place. The chief biologist brought to being a club of his major students. Their 
initiation consisted of biting off the head of a salamander. When the president, 
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whom he didn't like, sent a message of protest to him, he responded by dropping 
all the decapitees into the lilac bushes under the laboratory windows, where they 
were allowed to rot and give off an offensive smell. 

Rob thought he would be interested in philosophy. The course was taught by a 
chap rumored to have escaped from an Australian jail. He rambled on day after 
day with incomprehensible exegeses of words like teleology and cognition. The 
students busied themselves with creating diversions. One day it was an alarm 
clock going off in the professor's desk. Another, a great wide map at the back of 
the classroom would be caused by a draw-string to crash on the floor. A 
commotion was created when three frightened pigeons were loosed. 

The lecturer in economics had large audiences. He would work up a long- 
winded cause and effect argument to prove that if such and such conditions 
existed, only one result was possible - and immediately afterward he would say 
“And yet on the other hand. . .” and proceed to disprove what he had just 
finished saying. Rob got the impression that no matter what the conditions were, 
you could expect at least two opposite results, and yet on the other hand there 
might be more. 

Edith Bramhall, a very able and forceful political science professor, liked to go 
where there was political action—Washington for instance—and pieced out her 
small salary by keeping in touch with the city’s funeral people. Anyone shipping a 
body for burial was required to buy an extra ticket for a chaperone. She “rode 
the coffins.” 

* * * 

Rob enjoyed most of his courses, and after four years he decided to take a fifth 
as candidate for a master’s degree, again in English and with a minor in 
sociology. Since the college offered no graduate courses, he was allowed to 
substitute readings and take other subjects he had missed. He must write a thesis, 
so he proposed, with Rose’s approval, that he take up the prose rhythms of 
Thomas Hardy, about which he thought he had made some discoveries. But 
Daehler told him this was rather thin picking and he had better choose a modern 
poet to study in depth. He selected Edwin Arlington Robinson, whom Daehler 
liked, and whose themes presented some enigmas for him to solve. 

He read all the Robinson verse published, parts of it many times, but without 
solving any enigmas, and in the end he put together some rambling thoughts 
about the man and supplied the available biographical material in slightly altered 
wording. It was accepted. The other hurdle was the oral examination by the three 
professors involved. As he was allowed to invite a fourth faculty member to the 
session, he obtained permission to make it his father, whose main academic 
strengths were nineteenth-century theology, Colorado Springs history, and local 
trail mapping. 

It was an essentially friendly gathering. Rob could answer very few questions, 
and to their surprise the professors found themselves trying rather desperately to 
find some topic, some period, some author that could serve as an area of escape 
into a little discussion of some sort. Now and then there was a silence, and those 
who had watches consulted them. “I have three-fifty,” said Rose. ‘‘About the 
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same,” Abbot replied. As the examination had been scheduled to end at four, 
they waited five more minutes and then told Rob he could be excused. They 
would call him back shortly. 

When Rob reported the session to Dobson, and told him he had passed, Dobs 
cried out, ‘‘So you took your daddy along.” Dobbie’s laughter, which was a large 
part of his response to things, didn’t come in little groups of the laugh syllable, 
but rather in a sort of cascade that gathered momentum: ‘‘HA Ha ha haha 
hahaha hahahahahahaha...” It reminded Rob of the sound made when a rock is 
dislodged and falls from a cliff. First a bang, then after a bounce, another boom, 
and so in in shortening intervals until it has cracked up and showers into the 
disintegration of ordinary laughter. 

Dobbie had a rich baritone voice which he used with equal fervor in an 
Episcopal church choir and his repertoire of bawdy beer songs. He had never 
taken any piano lessons, but one day when Rob went to his house and couldn’t 
attract his attention with the doorbell and so entered anyway, he found Dobbie 
sitting stark naked at the piano chording the early bars of Beethoven’s ninth and 

wetting the bench with the sweat of concentration. 

* * * 

On commencement day, when he climbed the steps of the Perkins Hall 
platform in an oversized cap and gown set, Rob tripped on the skirt. Whether or 
not fate was punishing him with ridicule, he had to make a saving lunge up the 
top steps and at the same time to get the cap re-centered on his head before he 
could resume his walk for the diploma. He heard a sprinkle of laughter. It seemed 
in keeping. Being a clown was congenial to him. 

And yet on the other hand there were still those secret half-beliefs that he could 
somehow be the mouthpiece of a new enlightenment. The religion—the glory of 
life, the worth—must be rewritten in terms of the truths evolving from science. 
He suspected he might be deluding himself, for he had gone through states of 
euphoria and seen them evaporate like clouds, but he did some talking with 
Professor Abbot, who had once remarked to him that he had a philosophical 
mind. 

Abbot agreed to write a letter about him to Chicago University’s highly rated 
sociology department which doubtless said the same thing and nothing more. It 
got him permission, not to enroll as a accepted graduate student but to take a 
graduate course or two as a starter. It would be a new beginning. 

In Chicago he found himself at the feet of Dr. Edward Sapir, in a seminar of 
graduate students from a variety of fields besides sociology. They discussed 
elements of culture, and Sapir carried on conversations with a musician about the 
fine points of symphonies, with an architect about temples of worship the world 
over, with a linguist about the structural details of a variety of obscure African 
and Maian tongues. 

Rob thought of posing a question about general evolution as applied to social 
structures, but as it related to Herbert Spencer, he had a warning image of himself 
sitting on a stool in the corner of the room under a conical hat. 

While in Chicago, he was quartered in a rooming house run by a divinity 
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student who had spent some time already as a missionary in China. This chap, 
like himself, had little to spend on food. Rob learned to cook Chinese dinners of 
vegetables, sometimes with a small bit of meat thrown in, by letting them sit over 
a very low flame for a long time. The missionary used a heavy pot, and instead of 
water, depended on the juices of the carrots, turnips, etc., to make up the 
simmering liquid. The results were always very tasty. 

He had a nostalgia for Colorado’s mountains, and gazed in their direction 
from time to time when he was walking in the park. 

One very hot Sunday afternoon he went to a Lake Michigan beach for a swim. 
There were thousands of other people there too, very few of them wading or 
swimming. He worked his way past them to the water’s edge. The rim of the lake 
formed a dappled border of rags, sandwiches and other flotsam so wide that for a 
time he gave up getting wet at all. But he found an opening some distance up the 
beach where he could make a short run and broad jump all the way into the 
clearer water. After he had swam about and refreshed himself for awhile, he came 
back to the shore. Unfortunately, he couldn’t run fast enough in knee-deep water 
to clear the rim, and so had to walk on in with bits of paper, bread, etc., clinging 
to his legs. 

The new beginning ended when he gave up all hope of being a scholar and took 
a train to the Cleveland part of his family. Eleanor was busy, but her Swiss 
husband, Paul, met him at the station. On their way to the apartment, Paul asked 
if he had flown in an airplane yet. No. Would he like to? He wasn’t sure. Paul 
turned off on a side road, and they came to a little field with a plane in it. Paul 
bought Rob a ride and helped him into the single seat by the pilot. After some 
coughing, the motor took hold and he and the pilot began to rise off the ground 
in a wobbly fashion. The pilot shouted his pleasure at their clearing the fence and 
was able to veer away from the power line beyond it. Soon they were at a horrid 
height, but the pilot was relaxed and happy. The contraption seemed to Rob to be 
held together with lines of metal little thicker than bailing wire. It shook and 
shuddered so that he was sure it was the end of him, but the pilot, after a frightful 
turn, brought it to the ground and taxied over toward Paul. 

“It’s a tin can,” his brother-in-law said. “We’ll find something better 
tomorrow.” 

Rob was still squeamish at dinner, but in the morning Paul quickly hustled him 
and Eleanor away to another part of town and bought two tickets on a Ford tri¬ 
motor. “I’d really rather not go up. I’d enjoy watching you two from the 
ground,” Rob said. 

“In a few years everyone will be flying,” Paul said. “You have to see what it’s 
like in a good plane. Why you’re a climber, height won’t bother you.” 

Eleanor remained on the ground. The plane, a huge one, with seats for a dozen 
or more passengers, rose and cruised over the waters of Lake Erie. When the pilot 
banked it, Rob exerted a fierce effort to keep it from falling into the water, way 
down there under his window. 

He left for Detroit the next day. He was to pick up an Essex ordered by his 
other brother-in-law in Redvale. At the factory, it took less than three minutes for 
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a man to check his identity, bring the designated car to him, and rush off 
somewhere as if there was an emergency. He caught the hurrying spirit and 
started at once. There was a little permit hanging from the bumper to serve as a 
temporary license plate, but the next time he looked it was gone. 

He drove to St. Louis before anyone stopped him. There a big friendly 
policeman warned him that he’d better hurry up and get himself a license or some 
federal agent would think he was a bootlegger and shoot him down. He promised 
to and remained frightened for awhile, but continued the journey. At one point a 
man asked him, “Your Essex?’’ and then added, “Mine does too.’’ Rob was 
about two miles farther west when he got it and laughed a little. 

Once more home to his mountains, he crossed them and paid his visit to Jean 
and Lin in Montrose. 

“Where are the license places I sent?’’ Lin asked him. 

They found them in the luggage compartment. 


16 This is Hanover 

Rob didn’t set out to make a teacher of himself. He thought rather of it as 
something like an odd job he could do until he arrived at some nobler, more 
fulfilling destiny. Certain paths had already been blocked. He heard himself 
singing while he ran a bath—he sang quite gloriously under that condition and 
had gone to see a voice teacher. The session ended with a short conversation: 
“How long would it take me to sing in grand opera?’’ “I’d urge you to be less 
ambitious. You might with two or three years of work be able to sing in a church 
choir. It would give you a lot of satisfaction.’’ 

He could not draw a carrot, nor could he make a proper string saver or 
camping fork. 

It would never have occurred to him to think of the business world. His family 
had somehow conveyed the notion to him that it was selfish to buy things for one 
price and sell them for a higher figure. His family’s friends, the Tuckers, had 
made money in Mr. Tucker’s furniture store, but the Tuckers were so nice that he 
attributed their success to a kind of magic rather than to covetousness. In the long 
run, Rob wanted his living to come from the pursuit of some idealistic goal, and 
at the same time to bring him fame. In the meantime, he felt it would not be 
degrading to get a job at teaching. After all, he had a master’s degree and was 
pretty good at explaining. 

The first person to try was Lloyd Shaw, principal of the Cheyenne High 
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School. Shaw was an unconventional schoolmaster and would not demand an 
applicant to produce a teaching certificate. He had a reputation for spectacular 
behavior. One of the stories about him was that he had bet his classmates he 
would make headlines in the national press within a year of his graduation. 
Toward the end of the time he gathered some reporters and a photographer and 
demonstrated for them how one can eat angle-worms. He produced a canful, and 
after running each worm through his fingers to squeeze the dirt from its 
alimentary canal, he fried and devoured them with an air of gusto. He won his 
bet. Another story was that he had produced winning football teams in his high 
school by hanging on to two of his best backs for two or three years after they 
became alumni. It was said that after this was discovered, he changed the school 
sport to steer-wrestling but that this proved short-lived because one of his animals 
punched out a couple of his ribs during a demonstration. In time—and this was 
no mere yarn—he managed to make the school famous for its square-dance 
teams, which took nationwide tours for several years. He also took mountain and 
nature study trips, some centering around a school cabin in South Cheyenne 
Canyon. 

Rob combed his hair, washed his hands, put on a tie, shined his shoes and set 
out hopefully to ask Mr. Shaw about a position. He told Lloyd Shaw he could 
teach English and perhaps help in the mountain activities. He had done a good 
deal of climbing. But Shaw had a very good teacher for the lower and middle 
levels of English and taught a seniorcourse himself in what he called inspirational 
English. He also took care of the mountaineering activities himself. He suggested 
Rob might find work in some of the other county schools which were not so 
particular whom they hired. He might see Mrs. Lewis, the county superintendent. 

Rob wondered about that little touch, delivered as it was in the most cordial 
manner. But he couldn’t afford to be offended, or even discouraged. He accepted 
the suggestion. Mrs. Lewis told him to come to the general pre-school teachers’ 
meeting. She would talk to him immediately afterward. 

He arrived, waited through an endless meeting, and after it for endless people 
to talk to her. He took the coat she had over her arm and held it for her until they 
were finally alone. “Yes,” she said, “if you’ll go out to Hanover I’ll talk to the 
school board president and tell him you’re coming. They’ve been disrupted by a 
horrible accident and haven’t hired anyone yet. It’s a poor district but it would be 
a start.” She went on, in tones lowered to the confidential level, to tell him how 
she had gerrymandered their district to include a long stretch of railroad so they 
would get enough tax money to keep their school open. “I think I can persuade 
them to pay you $1100.” 

Like $1.50 for reading the Bible, it sounded like a great deal of money. 

One drives to Hanover by taking the old Pueblo Road south from Colorado 
Springs and turning off to the east a few miles beyond Fountain. He came to a 
farmhouse at the designated mileage—small and unpainted, with a scattering of 
machinery around that looked abandoned. A man stopped pumping water and 
came to the gate to meet him. 

“Could you tell me where Hanover is?” 
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“This is Hanover.” 

“Where would the center be?” 

“It’s just a bunch a farms.” 

“Would there be a main building or store somewhere, or a church?” 

“Ain’t no store. Robinses used to sell stuff but th’ain’t enough money in the 
whole community to buy two pounds a sugar the same day and all they got left 
now is some thread. Ain’t no church either. The ones goes to church does it in one 
home and another. If both kinds a Christians got in one buildin’ they’d knock the 
walls down fightin’.” 

“I guess what I’m looking for is the high school.” 

“Two miles north and a half east. Like to don’t have no schools either. The 
guy that was haulin’ the primary down to put on the grounds with the other 
building pulled it over his head with his own tractor and killed himself. You 
gonna be the new superintendent?” 

“I might be. I came out to take a look and maybe find Mr. Perkins.” 

“Yeah, he’s the one to see. You go down a mile south and a mile east...” A 
tall boy was standing at the corner of the house watching them. “Elvin, get back 
there and do as you were told. If you don’t chop wood I’ll tell mama to whip you 
when she comes back.” The boy disappeared. “That’s the trouble with kids these 
days. If they don’t mind, they don’t learn. I want a school teacher that ain’t 
afraid to whip the kids. Look, I’ll show you where Perkins’ place is.” 

The house was on a small rise, but Rob could see nothing where the farmer 
pointed, and in fact no other houses anywhere. Later on, when he grew used to 
the area, he could spot seven farms from the same place. It was a matter of 
getting used to scanning the prairie. 

Mr. Perkins told him the job paid $900, but he could get another $100 each if 
he would do the janitor work and drive thebus. “You’ll just have six girls in the 
high school, no boy.” So he was the faculty. 

He went off with his keys and inspected. The high school had seats for ten in 
two rows with an aisle between. It was connected by a side door with grades five 
through eight in a larger room. The lower grades were in a separate one-room 
building nearby. His one-room house was off to the west thirty yards, and the two 
outhouses were back a little and between. His quarters were furnished with a 
stove, a bedstead spring and mattress, a table, two wood chairs, and a mantle 
lamp. 

He came out again on the Sunday evening before school was to start, with 
bedding, eating and cooking supplies, and food. It was strangely lonely as he 
wandered about the school grounds thinking about the morrow. 

The children came in, those living within a mile or so on foot, the rest on the 
bus with Mr. Perkins, who gave him the key and said “The children will tell you 
where to drive.” 

The two grade school teachers had been there before. They suggested he ring 
the bell when he was ready. Not wanting to sound too peremptory, he allowed the 
clapper to strike only three times. This caused laughter, and a prompt rebuke for 
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it from Miss Galbraith: “You’ll do well to get the upper hand at once,’’ she told 
him. 

He visited each classroom with an outward air of authority and an inward 
quaking. His high school girls looked up at him hopefully. Two were freshmen, 
three juniors and one a senior, all in one row. As soon as he had made up a 
schedule of classes and was ready to start, those not in class went to the other side 
of the room for “study hall.’’ 

* * * 

The boy’s father met him at the bus when he stopped. 

“He’s lazy, that boy amine. You whupim if he don’t learn. You whupim till he 
pays ’tention to you an learns. You tell me, an I’ll whupim after.’’ 

Rob felt relieved. He had been feeling his way with the community. He didn’t 
know what the parents were thinking. Whether they would side with their 
children if there was any trouble. He didn’t know their attitudes. He could 
conceive almost of an uprising against him if he made some misstep. They were 
different, and he was the outsider. But this was reassuring. 

“I can’t see we need to do that,’’ he said, “He’s not a bad kid.’’ 

“Well, if he don’t learn, you skinim alive. He’s gotta obey you.’’ 

The boy was big for his age, old for his class. “He’s a simpleton,’’ Miss 
Galbraith said, “He ought to be in high school.’’ 

“We can’t just pass him into high school.’’ 

She persisted. “He’s too big to be with these adolescent girls. Sometimes I 
think something’s going to happen.’’ 

Rob mused. “His dad told me to whip him.’’ 

“I wish you would.’’ 

“Not very modern.’’ 

“These folks out here don’t look at things that way.’’ 

“No?’’ 

“They don’t expect you to take any nonsense from thekids. Any of them. That 
Mervin,’’ she said, “He doesn’t pay any attention.’’ 

The words were still in his mind. Whip him. Skin him alive. “Mervin, you will 
step outside and wait in front of the door. I will attend to you when school is 
dismissed.’’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ Mervin spoke with alacrity. He was almost eager, as though they 
were to be partners. As though they were to act as opposites in some obscure 
pagan ritual. 

“I’m going to teach you something.’’ You are a simpleton, Rob added to 
himself. He felt pleased and at the same time exhilarated by a sense of evil, as one 
does who takes a drag from a cigarette after a week of abstinence. He did not hate 
the boy any more than a cat hates a bird. He had heard that a mouse, once 
caught, plays a role in the scene of its destruction; that a snake once in control, 
can hold its victim by a power of fascination. 

“Walk over to my quarters,’’ he said. “Go in and close the door.’’ Mervin 
looked afraid. That was good. That was part of it. “Obey me at once.’’ 
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There was no “yes, sir’’ this time. Mervin walked over, and the door closed 
behind him. 

Rob started to follow, but instead turned aside to where there were some sticks 
of wood, inch-thick and two feet long. He picked one out, tossed it toward the 
outhouses, and then went in. “Mervin, you will go out and bring in a stick from 
near the toilet.’’ 

H e waited. The boy was completely under his control. An odd sense o f power, 
unfamiliar to him, surged in his veins. Mervin handed him the stick. He was 
aware of a thrill of pleasure, like the thrill of danger. 

“Are you going to whip me?’’ 

“I’m going to flog you. Step over to the bed and face the wall. Take down your 
trousers.” 

The boy complied. 

“Kneel down and lean over the bed.” 

Rob was aware of a stiffening, pleasurable, in his own trousers. The beginning 
of an erection. He had the stick in his hand and was looking down at the bare legs 
of the boy when he got control of himself. 

“Now get up and pull up your pants. You must try very hard to do your 
schoolwork. And don’t be silly with the girls in school. The bus has gone, so 
you’ll have to walk home. Go on. You’re a good fellow. I like you.” 

The boy looked at him with a kind of reverence as he left. 

1 am sick, he was thinking. But he jerked himself from that. It was self pity. He 
stood a few moments. Then he sank to his knees and threw his bulk into the boy’s 
print on the bed. “Oh, God!” The words were a supplication. 

But even if there was a God he could not turn that way. That way was softness. 
Forgiveness. He could not wallow in forgiveness. 

He had planned no specific crime. He had imagined himself inflicting. And for 
pleasure. He could hardly be thankful he had not quite done anything. Every 
crime was in it. Rape, brutality. 

He thrashed at the very comfort of the bed. It occurred to him to stand up and 
bang his head against the hard wall. But this was artificial. A circumventing. He 
said, “Oh, God.” But this time it was a mere writhing. 

He wanted to tear out of his record, his story, the whole appalling incident. 
The words he had listened to and soaked up—the father’s, the teacher’s. But they 
were not the cause. The cause was in himself. He wished it had a form he could 
cut out with knife. He could not trust himself. 

For some days he would suddenly be stopped from what he was thinking about 
and go through some gesture like striking his forehead or doubling one fist and 
striking the other hand with it. Always when he did this he was fighting off what 
had happened, what he had been about to do. Practice cruelty. Dominate. 

There were times when he could fall back on the fact that some warning system 
had operated in time and prevented him, yet it seemed to him he could have been 
capable of slitting the skin of the boy’s leg with a knife. He could have done 
anything. All that had stopped him was some image of what it would be like 
afterward, when he was discovered. He had been crazy. Utterly mad. Perhaps we 
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are all mad, he thought. But that wasn’t true. He couldn’t imagine anyone he 
knew, anyone decent, being sucked into this state, this abyss under the world. It 
was he alone who stood on the brink. 

Before it was all over he began to wonder hopefully if these self scourgings were 
not a process that would immunize him—save him—automatically—from any 
kind of repetition. Yet he could not be sure. He bit his finger fiercely. It seemed 
to have a curious effect. If he faltered he could do that again. 

* * * 

Miss Galbraith had a room at the Causeys, and Rob went there for his dinners. 
If he arrived early he sat in the warm kitchen and talked with Mrs. Causey while 
she prepared food. When Mr. Causey came in from milking and Miss Galbraith 
from her room, they all ate together in the kitchen. 

The Causeys, who belonged to the Holiness Church, urged Rob to come to 
their prayer meeting on Wednesdays. As he was wide open for experiences, he 
said yes. Everyone was quite pleasant when he got there, but after he had taken 
his turn at interpreting the scripture reading there was a hush, which meant he 
had got off their idea of the true track. He had thought of himself as teaching 
them, but going home he realized they weren’t ready for his modern kind of 
evangelism. 

Mrs. Causey was a big woman, diamond-shaped—wide at the center, but 
tapering to a small head at the top and small feet. She was friendly, and seemed 
eager to hear about ideas and happenings from the outside world. He told her 
how he had climbed up the steps nailed to a maple tree when he was a boy, and 
clambered out on a branch fifteen feet above the ground. He tied a rope to the 
limb, grabbed the rope, and slid down. He was hardly slowed at all; he landed on 
the lawn with a jolted spine and grooves burnt into his hands. 

She had an expression with which she greeted anything which astonished her: 
“Oh for the love of me.’’ He was delighted. It was her oath. 

For the Christmas party, Rob asked his mother if there wasn’t some present he 
could put under the tree for Mrs. Causey. “Not much, just something she’ll think 
is pretty.’’ She found a handkerchief given her by a lady who had come to 
Colorado Springs for a church conference and was billeted with her. It consisted 
of a four-inch square of cloth bordered by a wide margin of lace whose colors 
faded from pink to green to blue to yellow. “It’s hideous. Do you really want it?’’ 

“Gorgeous,’’ he said. 

The present was anonymous. Mrs. Causey seemed delighted when she opened 
it. After vacation, when school began again, there was something in the air. Mrs. 
Causey became formal with him. Mr. Causey didn’t come inside until it was quite 
dark, and no efforts at conversation came to anything. “He was watching you 
from outside,’’ Miss Galbraith told him at school. 

“You mean he thinks. . .’’ 

“Something like that,’’ she said, and smiled. 

“Well for the love of me.’’ He had to cook for himself after that. 

School proceeded in a perfectly orderly peaceful way, week after week. One 
day, when one of his freshmen asked “What shall we do next?’’, he said “You’re 
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tiresome. You’re too orderly, too well behaved, too obedient. You ought to do 
something bad.” He went on with a little lecture about how young people need to 
rebel against the authority of their elders. He couldn’t tell how they were taking 
it, and soon dropped back into the normal routine. But the next noon, when he 
came back from having a sandwich in his house and stepped into the little four- 
by-four entryway, he was suddenly in a mass of pulls, pushes and pummeling. 
They bore him down, pinned him and sat on him. The mauling they gave him had 

character. It was almost serious enough to frighten him. They were strong. 

* * * 

There was the dinner for all three teachers at the Gabettis. Mr. Gabetti had the 
most prosperous-looking farm. His wife limped about with long and complicated 
preparations, and put on the table hot rolls, a mass of jellies, jams, gelatins, 
different vegetables, and on a platter a big turkey—not roasted, boiled. There 
were two kinds of pie for dessert. Afterward, Mrs. Gabetti told them why she had 
to limp. She and a cousin were together in a wagon when the horse broke and ran. 
Her cousin had the reins but couldn’s hold them. She told Mrs. Gabetti to jump 
but stayed in the wagon herself. Mrs. Gabetti’s hip was broken, but the cousin 
rode the runaway out. ‘i’ll never forgive her as long as I live,” she said, and Mr. 
Gabetti said ‘‘That’s right, she won’t. They see each other at church every 
Sunday and still they don’t speak.” 

* * * 

Normally Rob enjoyed the relaxed bus ride at the end of the school day. Often 
at sunset there was a grand salmon glow spread over the darkening mountain rim. 
In the south pasture, which he crossed with the last of the children, the road was 
no longer on a section line but instead curved to cross a draw and swing around a 
copse of cottonwoods. Often, some fifteen or so antelope would lift their heads, 
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stare, form a line and rush away, only to wheel about, bunch and gaze at the bus 
from another angle. People of a different nation. 

One day when it had begun to blow and snow he dismissed school early as he 
had been warned to do. By the time he reached the south pasture, the ground was 
fully blanketed and foot-deep drifts had formed across the road. Quickly the 
storm intensified. He was in a whirl of snowflakes, so thick he could see no 
distance ahead at all. Here there were no borders of fence and no appreciable 
ditch or road bank to guide him. He was moving very slowly, looking out the side 
as much as through the windshield, fiercely concentrating in his effort to see and 
to remember, when he realized by the bumpiness that he was running over grass 
clumps. He believed he must have run off on the left side, since the wind came 
from the right. He steered more into the wind, expecting to find the road by its 
smoothness. He felt almost physically dizzy as he looked out and tried to 
understand where he was. He sharpened the turning angle, and then as he feared 
he might be making a full circle, he straightened direction again. 

He stepped down out of the bus, thinking to walk back on the tracks it had 
made until he could detect if and where he had left the road. But only a few yards 
away he realized that if he went any distance he would not find his way back to 
the bus and its two remaining children. 

As he sat in his seat again and turned on the motor to keep it idling, he had to 
fight off a sense of panic which seemed to be edging in. He tried to get command 
of the situation. What were the facts? He didn’t know what the mileage had been 
when he started on the pasture, nor his speed nor the length of time elapsed. He 
tried to detect the slope in the ground, which would be a small clue as to what part 
of the pasture he might be in. But it was too nearly level here. Only the wind 
could help him decide which way was which. 

He went out on the ground to check the direction of the blowings and made a 
long arrow at a 45 degree angle off the down-wind line as he estimated it. Then he 
quickly got back in and drove the bus in a constant curve to full circle. He could 
still find his mark, and he now corrected the aim of the bus to agree with the 
arrow. He would come, if he held course, to the pasture fence. Then he would run 
left along the fence and would either come to the gate where the road went 
through, or a right angle fence corner, which would tell him to reverse and look 
for the gate the other way. 

His gas was low, but he was no longer thinking about getting home. His goal 
was the farmhouse beyond the pasture. Well, if he once found the road, he could 
keep it by getting out at the first hint of his being off. On foot he could see almost 
bare pieces of ground between drifts. It would grow dark. He was hurrying with 
painful slowness. 

He had a surprise. Suddenly he realized there were trees in front of him—the 
copse he thought was well behind. He had been wrong on the wind direction, but 
he soon picked up the road and as it crossed a little draw everything began to fall 
into place. The children’s parents, who had begun to worry, put him up for the 

night and added the gas he needed to get back to his supply. 

* * * 
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Near the end of the year, Mr. Perkins told him they would like him to come 
back for another year, but he thanked him and said no. He loved his girlies, but 
that wasn’t reason enough. He was thinking of his year as a harvest of new 
experiences. 

A strange thing happened at the end of the school year, when the whole 
community assembled for a graduation ceremony and picnic. After the food, 
there was a baseball game between teams of adults. Rob, who hadn’t seen the 
Causeys since leaving their kitchen, asked Mrs. Causey where her husband was. 

“Back there,” she said. “He don’t think it’s right to watch. It’s 
entertainment.” 

Rob went casually behind the schoolhouse to see. Causey was there, almost 
entirely concealed from the crowd, his attention glued on the game. Big and 
ridiculous. Rob made up a speech: Causey, you’re peeking. I’ve taken you in sin. 
But it had been a day of warm sentiments, and he felt a wave of sorrow for the 
man. He moved off in silence. 

* * * 

It was dark by the time he turned north along the Fountain Creek stretch of the 
road, and the cottonwoods made it darker than it was under the open sky of 
Hanover. He was thinking of the uncertainty of the future. Suddenly, high into 
his headlight beam there jumped a big jack rabbit, a good three and a half feet off 
the ground. He jammed his brake to the floor and waited for a whole minute to 
let the violence of his fright subside. 

He experienced a foreboding. He had cut himself off from a repetition of the 
Hanover year. He liked teaching, but he was a little ashamed of it. He knew he 
had taken it up as a “line of least resistance” and that it didn’t represent any 
active, forceful approach to the problem of what he was going to be—how he 
should spend his time. 


17 Neither rain nor snow 


Rob’s second teaching position was in San Luis, the girls’ school whose roof he 
and Philip had painted for Mrs. Brooks. Mrs. Marie Potter, the purchaser and 
headmistress, was a pretty woman who reminded him of an apple blossom. The 
building was on the corner of the Colorado College campus, later occupied by 
Slocum Hall. 

The school advertised fresh air. Although there are many warm pleasant days 
in a Colorado winter, there are also cold, raw, windy ones. For the younger girls, 
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Mrs. Potter’s dictum was, “The classes are always outdoors.” Rob was in this 
department and his classes met on the open porch. 

Besides their assortment of hats, long underwear, sweaters, earmuffs, mittens, 
scarves and coats, the children were issued half-length sleeping bags to cover their 
feet and legs. There were none for teachers, but Rob had his own cold weather 
clothes of the period and arctics for his feet. (Golosshes were then called arctics, 
and not artics. Miss Susan Badger would have seen to that. She was the main 
English teacher, one of those wonderful firm people students revere all their lives. 
She acted as a co-headmistress with Mrs. Potter.) 

The thing was to see if you could get the half dozen little people into their seats 
with their bags pulled up and tied and pencils pulled out of their inner pockets 
and the bathroom trips done and a little start made on the day’s lesson before the 
period was over. On a cold day it was difficult. On a windy one it was next to 
impossible. If the wind carried snow with it, and wet the children’s glasses and 
necks and blew drifts along the porch floor, you gave yourself over to 
maintaining life. 

All this was complicated by the fact that the headmistress had three schools and 
a nursery going on simultaneously on the one property. The high school, the 
junior high, and the grade school classroom periods were of different lengths 
scientifically determined as correct for each level. There were also certain 
irregularities owing to recesses and gymnasium hours. There was a single bell, 
loud and harassing, to announce the beginnings and endings of all these 
overlapped patterns. Along with his educational activities Rob was expected to 
keep himself keyed to the second hand of a seventeen-jewel watch but had only an 
Ingersol purchased for $1.25. He usually dismissed his class too early or too late. 

One day when he was having a relaxing chat and a soda at Murray’s Drugstore 
across the street, two cold fingers came down the back of his neck. 
Accompanying them was the firm New England voice of Miss Badger as though 
talking to a naughty boy. “You,” she drilled him, “have a closs.” He was filled 
with inward laughter, just as he knew Susan Badger was. 

His youngest class—five little girls—became Rob’s favorite one. They would 
hide his brief case, or snowball him, or bring some present—anything that would 
dissolve or explode or leak. Once when he was sitting with elbows akimbo and 
taking a mental roll call, he asked the class, “Where is Hildegarde? Isn’t 
Hildegarde here today?” Hildegarde was behind his chair. She poked her face up 
adorably through the triangle between his arm and his body, thus stamping 
herself on his heart forever. 

By the time Christmas came along, Rob was one of a revolutionary group 
consisting of Tom Bennett, the other male teacher, Mrs. Barney, who was 
continually being excruciated by merriment over something that had just 
happened, and himself. These three stood stalwart at the assemblies and sang the 
school song with the words slightly changed—from “San Louee San Louee, 
That’s the place to be, Dadadada” to “That’s the place to be like hell like hell like 
hell,” and otherwise looked for or created things to laugh at. As they were singing 
from the back of the room and perhaps softly, this sedition was never detected 
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and served only to help them triumph over the little irritations of the week. 

During the preparations for the Christmas ceremony, Rob and Tom Bennett 
were dispatched to the basement room to put up a wire where the choir robes 
could be hung. They attached one hook to a door frame, and the other, after 
some casting about, to a heavy cabinet full of the toys, clay, sand, etc. used by the 
pre-school children. Neither of them was much of a mechanic, but seeing that it 
sagged too much with only half of the gowns, they took hold of the extra end of 
the wire and hauled on it together to produce the needed tension between the 
hooks. Suddenly the cabinet bowed stiffly toward them. They had to jump to get 
out of the way of its massive bulk. The doors flew open and the greatest mass 
imaginable of castles, Arabs, lakes, railroad tunnels, Tinkertoy pieces, sand, 
beads and crayons plunged forward and downward to join the kindling and glass 
shards from the broken doors. By some miracle the cage of cavies landed intact 
on its side, the animals sneezing from the dust but otherwise unharmed. 

“.. .and you,” said the apple blossom, ‘‘will mend every animal, every toy, 
and press the gowns. . .and restore the cabinet. . . . ” 

‘‘It was perfect,” Tom said. 

The school was in the shape of a U, with Mrs. Potter on one prong, and Rob’s 
first class and headquarters desk on the other. In the short period before the 
children came, Mrs. Potter would set out to take care of her business with various 
teachers—plans, admonitions, instructions, advice. He learned from his 
colleagues that each of these little conferences always ended with Mrs. Potter 
consulting her watch and hurrying off with the words, ‘‘I must get to Rob.” She 
never made it. 

Imoline, the school’s big girl, asked around where she could borrow a pair of 
white trousers. She was to be the Count in the spring play. 

‘‘I have a pair,” Rob told her, ‘‘but I don’t know about fitting you.” 

After taking them she said, ‘‘They’re tight, but I can use them. Would you 
mind if I set the buttons over? I could sew them back on where they are.” 

It amused him to think of this nice girl poring over his fly so attentively but he 
told her never mind even returning them; he wouldn’t be likely to want them 
again. At the play, when she stood facing back-stage, she dropped something. 
She stooped to pick it up, and in so doing, split her pants at the seam. After the 
first gasp of shock, what started off as a serious drama degenerated into a bawdy 
uproar. 

(Readers must be warned that above incident has been grossly exaggerated, and 
the girl’s name wasn’t Imoline anyway.) 

Mrs. Potter decided to drop her lower schools, and move the high school, 
enlarged to accept boarding students, to a roomy suburban home under Austin 
Bluffs. During the summer she proceeded to convert this property to her 
purposes. One afternoon while Tom and Rob were cruising about in Tom’s 
roadster, they decided to run out and see what the apple blossom lady was doing 
in the school they wouldn’t be teaching in. 

Austin Bluffs is a park in the northeast part of town—a mesa raised up a 
hundred feet above the surrounding ground, with borders of rimrock fortifying 
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all the littlecanyons that run up into it—a natural picnic area with nothing at that 
time but prairie beyond. Underneath it on the town side were a few houses, most 
of them with goodly pieces of land. They spotted the one destined for the school 
by the presence of raw earth piles, some fresh lumber and a small cement mixer. 
As the car slowed, a gangling animal, tawny and very lean, rose from near the 
earth piles. It looked at them for the merest instant, then loped over the stone 
fence bordering the east side and disappeared. 

“Isn’t that a puma?” Tom asked. “A mountain lion?” 

“It’s got to be. But that’s impossible. We’re in town.” 

“It was the color of a Great Dane.” 

“Yes, but taller and rangy. Actually I’ve never seen one. . .except in the 
museum.” 

The blue car spun around in thedusk and took them to the college campus and 
Palmer Hall where, under the great whale skeleton and beside the countless bird 
specimens, stood a puma, stuffed but so real his tail seemed about to thrash. Tall 
Tom in his daintiest voice said, “Don’t you think it’s our duty to inform the 
headmistress?” 

Mrs. Potter was in her office when they reached it. She had fired them both, 
and here they were, smiling at her. She was embarrassed, and perhaps a little 
frightened. “We’ve just been out to satisfy our curiosity about the boarding 
school,” Tom told her. “A fine house for it. And I suppose you’ll be using the 
surroundings for nature study. The arcose cliffs behind the property, and the 
pines and scrub oak. There are squirrels there and we saw something quite 
unusual—a mountain lion.” 

At the mention of a mountain lion, she pulled them into the room, locked the 
door, and turned on them with the intensity of a fire-hose. “No such thing could 
possibly have happened! There are no mountain lions within a hundred miles of 
the city. You must never mention this again or you will start a rumor. Lion. 
Ridiculous. You have a responsibility. No rumors. I’ll have recourse to the law. 
Remember. You’re not to breathe such a thing. If I ever hear one word...” and 
she pushed them out again. 

* * * 

Rob had been frugal during his two years of teaching, and as there were rumors 
that people could make money on the stock market, he took to reading the 
various predictions that appeared in the newspapers. 

Some stock hardly changed from one week to the next, but by observation he 
was able to pick what the brokers called an active one. His judgment was 
vindicated within a week when the price climbed two whole points. Things were 
slow for a while but then the increases began again, owing to an article the 
newspapers carried about prosperity. His stock was mentioned among others as 
promising. His profits increased almost daily before the market tapered off again 
into what the brokers called a period of consolidation. In order to be ready for 
the next rise when it came he used the rest of his free money to add some more 
shares to those he had. 

About that time he formed an acquaintance with Jack Graham, a mountain 
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climber, and made an ascent of Mount Elbert. Jack had made the fastest 
recorded ascent of many of the Colorado summits, and while it wasn’t Rob’s 
style, he got into the competitive spirit, and they marched up as fast as their 
hammering chests would let them, ate a sandwich each and then proceeded to 
come back down at twice the speed, running recklessly over the uneven grasses 
and rocks of the slope. Rob kept wondering why he didn’t step wrong and injure 
himself. But both of them made it to the car and drove home safely. The next 
morning, when he was taking his gear down to the cellar, he fell off the bottom 
step and sprained his ankle. 

There was a cane in the house, and as soon as he began to go about with it he 
realized it suited him. He felt more mature, like a middle-aged man, and he 
learned to give it a whirl now and then as he came to need it less. One of his 
father’s friends asked him what he was doing now. “I was teaching, but decided 
to retire,” he said. He grew a moustache. His father had had one, rather ragged 
at the corners. His was neatly trimmed. Somehow it fortified his face. 

Sometimes his stock fell a little, but he knew better than to be upset over that. 
It was definitely on the way up. He knew how to be calm and waited. The 
company he was involved with was a good one, ‘‘with splendid prospects for 
growth in a widening market.” But then there came a fearful day, when with a 
huge volume of trading the price of everything dropped, his more than most. He 
was too upset to know what to do. He felt he should stand steadfast and get the 
better of his hectic fears before he did anything rash. And the stock dropped 
again. He went downtown and sat in the board room. Someone next to him got 
up, put his hands to his ears as if he had been hearing the tickertape instead of 
seeing it, and said, ‘‘Everything is evaporating,” then rushed out. 

A woman came in with a box in her hand. She went into a glass-partitioned 
area with one of the brokerage-house people. Rob could see her take a necklace 
out of the box. The broker shook his head. She had some other things, but he 
wouldn’t look at them. She hurried out, trying to keep the box inconspicuous. 

Evaporating was a frightful idea. Somehow Rob couldn’t think clearly. It was 
as if he were in a fog, not able to see. Clogged up. He went home without 
deciding what to do, but the next day when he turned automatically to the stock 
market page he felt such a distaste for it that he telephoned his broker to sell his 
shares at the market. He had lost only some of his monty, not all. Soon afterward 
he got rid of his cane and shaved off his moustache. 
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18 A death 

There was a period in the college history which Ferg referred to as The Great 
Row. President Slocum was alleged to have let his hand pass casually across the 
rump of a secretarial person of the opposite sex. When this came to the attention 
of Dean Parsons, another ordained congregational minister who lived on a still 
higher moral plane, sides formed up—mainly faculty versus trustees and 
president. There was an exodus, first of Slocum and then of professors 
Woodbridge, Howe and others. Few of the Saturday Nighters remained, but 
doctors, ministers and others filled their places in time. 

Manly D continued carrying the coffee pot through the twenties. The Saturday 
hike was the main event of the week for him. He kept a log of where the six or 
eight men went each time. About the time Rob became twenty, he began to join 
them whenever he was in town and not climbing with friends. He was flattered by 
having a peership with these older men. With his model T Ford and another car 
owned by Dr. Dennis, the hikers began substituting automobile transportation 
for the streetcars they had used before, and they were able to reach more distant 
trailheads. The period was one Rob had occasion to remember gratefully—one of 
real warmth between him and his father. 

Manly D died in January of 1929 after an illness of only three weeks. He made 
a trip to Denver with Charles Mierow, then president of Colorado College, 
shortly after they had had a curious confrontation. Mierow wanted, as the result 
of student petitions, to have the college library kept open in the evenings. Manly 
D told him he couldn’t do it without additional staff. Mierow, under stress 
because of the college’s poor financial condition, said, “If you can’t, we’ll find 
someone who can,’’ and Manly D answered, “You’ll do no such thing. I have 
friends in town and on the board of trustees.’’ They both regretted the outburst 
and were traveling to Denver together in Mierow’s car as a peace gesture, Mierow 
on business, Manly D bound for a library meeting. When they came home, Manly 
D was coughing with a vicious cold. 

The cold turned into pneumonia, and Dr. Leo Bortree began to warn Rob and 
his mother that his patient was responding poorly. For two days he had lain with 
a tube delivering oxygen to his nostril. On this third morning, the breathing was 
more labored, and the doctor reported a very feeble pulse. “It’s a matter of 
time,’’ he said. “You must prepare yourselves.’’ Rob didn’t like that. He didn’t 
think it was a doctor’s business to discourage them. 
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That morning after the night nurse had gone, and Rob’s mother had stayed in 
the room, a visitor rang the doorbell. Rob relieved her at the bedside. He held his 
dad’s hand, which sometimes went up restlessly as if trying to pull the tape from 
his nostril. There was a constant discomfort and exasperation that made him try 
to turn his head or get rid of the tube. It seemed endless. Rob felt waves of pity. 
He hated Mierow. He disliked Bortree. 

He sat there on the end of the bed, uncomfortable because his back was 
twisted. The doorbell rang again. More visitors downstairs. His father had jerked 
one end of the adhesive loose. Rob held it to the cheek. The moustache bristles 
inclined it to loosen easily. He found the spool and pressed a fresh length of 
plaster over the old one. But then the end of the tube came away and let the tiny 
oxygen flow go past the nostril outside. The hand stopped trying to pull at it. 

Rob thought for a second, and decided to leave it that way. His father 
shuddered and perhaps was dead. There was no pulse that he could detect. He got 
a fresh adhesive and put the tube back in the nostril. Nothing happened. His 
father had not looked alive for some time except for the restless movements. 
Those had stopped too. What they had been waiting for to the point of 
exhaustion had happened. 

He cried out, “Oh, my father,’’ and choked. Then he stood up and walked 
downstairs. He felt tall, and benign. As he came to the lower landing and could 
see faces in the living room he heard himself saying, “The king is dead. Long live 
the king.’’ He recognized the words as from a boyhood book, The Prince and the 
Pauper. His mother looked at him unbelieving, and then rushed to him and they 
went upstairs. 

Dr. Bortree came, and in departing told Rob, “My father was month after 
month in a coma before he died. Pneumonia is the old man’s friend.’’ Rob wasn’t 
interested in Bortree’s father. He hated his guts. 

But the words from the book. They appalled him, not just this once, but many 
times. Unplanned, they had surfaced from an inner popinjay. He wanted to be 
purified of them. He loved his father. Freud? Diderot? “If the truth were known, 
every son wants to sleep with his mother and destroy his father,’’ a vaguely 
remembered line from some college course. He wondered, “Is it possible I’m like 
that?’’ 

* * * 

The Law Mortuary called up, and Rob and his mother went down. They were 
to choose a coffin. Rob was afraid of how much it would cost. But Mr. Law had 
said they could have one of the nice coffins and the whole funeral, everything, 
would come to $50. He owed a good deal to “the reverend.’’ His mother chose a 
plain coffin. The the man asked would she care to view her husband. She let him 
lead her into a room. Rob followed, and the man withdrew. But the false hush of 
the place still hung over them. The body lay on a stand. The facial expression was 
not very real and there was a little rouge on the cheeks. Rob had never looked 
formally on death. A kind of fear kept him back. He wandered about the edge of 
the room while his mother stood beside the body thoughtfully. He wondered 
what she was thinking. He was glad she didn’t break down there. Finally she 
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turned, and they headed for the door. He had a sudden urge of feeling. He turned 
back, walked across the heavy carpet to his father, and leaned over the brow to 
kiss it. The climate is dry in Colorado. It was January. A great quarter-inch bolt 
of lightning snapped across the gap from the forehead to his lips. 

After the grave-side service, they got back injoohi^imousine with all due gravi¬ 
ty. Fergus had come from Georgia Tech, Eleano r frp m her social work job in 
Cleveland, and Jean from Redvale. Fergus and Jean had helped their mother into 
the wide back seat and were on each side of her. Fergus pulled up a folding jump 
seat for Eleanor. “Eleanor,” he said very deliberately, “have you got a seat?” 

There was a second of silence while the minds adjusted themselves. Then all 
three of them answered in unison, “I have a seat, but I don’t know where to put 
it,” the punch line from their father’s shady joke. 

When the laughter from this little irreverence had died down, and the limousine 
was moving through the several turns in the cemetery, Fergus renewed the 
merriment by swaying violently in his seat. He was emphasizing the contrast of 
this rush to get them out of the cemetery and home with the slow, solemn 
procession on the way in. “Careful,” he warned the driver. “Keep all four wheels 
on the road.” 

That night, they had a grieving dinner in the kitchen, with the rest of a leg of 
lamb which had been deeply notched the night before. They couldn’t but be 
solemn part of the time. They were mindful that they would all separate, each car¬ 
rying away his own emptiness from the ending of what had been a full family. 

But Fergus, in the midst of it, seized the leg bone and made to devour the meat 
by gnawing while he glared around the room. When he had his audience he 
snarled at them and tossed it back over his shoulder to the floor. He was Henry 
the Eighth, alias Charles Laughton, eating dinner between wives. 

There was a cupboard above the cellar stairs, hard to reach. Ferg climbed on a 
chair and opened it. “I suspect,” he said, putting his hand around behind the 
great pot they had for heating bathwater on the stove—long since stowed away— 
and pulled out a little cache of cigars. “Look what the old sinner kept here.” 
They found two more cigars out of sight on top of a medicine chest, and under 
the bottom shelf of the jam closet there was a wooden box. It held four bottles of 
wine. “He sent for that when the state went dry,” their mother told them. “He 
didn’t want anybody to know because he was still sometimes a minister. We had a 
dozen bottles to begin with. I used the rest for dinner parties. It makes for 
gaiety.” She became thoughtful. “There really wasn’t any need to hide the cigars. 
I think he needed to think he was a little naughty. ” Rob was suddenly aware of a 
curious kinship in this respect. He too was needlessly furtive, a hider of 
chocolates. 

Manly D had planned The Book of Colorado Springs , and had gathered the 
material which eventually went into it. He had written only one complete 
chapter—on the churches. This was so detailed it alone would have filled a 
volume. Feeling it must not be destroyed or even left out, Rob and his mother 
condensed its forty-four individual church histories to sixteen pages and then 
went to work on the remaining notes and fragments. 
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Rob had always been aware of the tensions his mother felt. She had no wish to 
cling to the Congregational Church, which she associated with long sermons and 
piety. She chose as her companions the painting group, and guided her social life 
and Manly’s toward the faculty. She joined the town’s Tuesday Club, where she 
found other women of a bolder and wittier cast than some of the faithful. She 
joined the Civic League, which included the suffragettes and other reformers, and 
reacted to her husband’s conservative amusement at such nonsense with a mixture 
of frustration and barbs of wit. But now as his widow she most wonderfully put 
other things aside to finish and publish the book which had been so precious to 
him. 

* * * 

A few weeks after his father’s death Bert Hodgetts handed Rob a sheet of 
paper signed by the Saturday men inviting him to be a member. He was pleased, 
but at the same time embarrassed since he had begun to give much of his attention 
to rock climbing and would not be a very regular hiker. 

As it turned out he enjoyed their banter and developed a particular affection 
for the two medical men. Dr. McClanahan, who was rather dainty about telling 
the kind of stories he brought back from medical conventions, would sit by Rob 
at the campfire and give him the privilege of hearing them sotto voce. 

Dr. Frank Dennis added sudden bits of merriment to the conversation. He was 
particularly rough on Harry Grace. Harry’s generosity amounted to a 
compulsion: although each of them brought his own lunch, Harry brought any 
number of extra things to pass around, like oranges, cheese, candy bars, cookies. 
But one evening he had nothing to offer and they discovered he had even 
forgotten his own lunch. Everyone else started urging him to accept things from 
their knapsacks except Frank, who issued a sharp protest: “No. Lettim die.” 

Dennis was a nose and throat man and performed a mastoidectomy for Rob. In 
the course of the pre-operative examination he asked with a kind of sneer, “Rob, 
who took out your tonsils?” 

“My aunt,” Rob told him gleefully. He had been taught to admire her. 

“I asked you a civil question,” the doctor said, “and I expect a civil answer.” 
When Rob told him how it was, he gave a grudging acknowledgement: “All they 
did to tonsils in those days was scrape off the surface. I’ll get the full tonsils and 
amputate your tongue also.” 

Ed Sutton was a study, too. Now and then he brought his small cat on the hike. 
It wore a bell around its neck, and was trained to be obedient. It would sit, lie 
down, heel, or come when called, just like a well-trained dog. He would have 
none of their supercilious independence. 

He had had a very limited formal education, but he read widely and talked 
well. He demanded precision of his children: “Don’t tell me you saw a cow. Tell 
me you saw a Hereford steer.” The Suttons took their vacation in a wagon. They 
would start along a main road, and then turn off on some byway they hadn’t 
previously explored. They often ended the day with some hospitable farmer who 
gave them a meal and let them ride a horse or help with the haying. Ed’s goal for 
the kids was a broad experience. His two boys roamed Cheyenne and Fountain 
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Creeks and trapped muskrats and an occasional beaver and caught trout, 
sometimes right out of residential Ivywild and Stratton Park. 

Ed had come to Colorado Springs because of tuberculosis, and had fought his 
way to reasonable health through desperate periods of hemorrhaging. When the 
children were big enough to fend for themselves, Anne divorced him. The news 
struck the town like a tornado. It seemed that at the time no one had heard of a 
divorce since Henry the Eighth. But much to everyone’s surprise, they all 
survived. Ed re-married, quite happily. Anne, who was a Van Bibra out of 
Germany, earned a master’s degree at the college and then taught there. The four 
youngsters married and lived happily enough for a long time after. 

On a trip with Leonard, the eldest, Rob learned how to lift a trout from under 
an overhanging grass-bank with his hands. You lie down on his side of the creek, 
let your hand into the water behind him, and move it up till you feel the belly on 
your palm. Then you close around him and lift him out. As this is an illegal 
method, and Leonard was by that time a justice of Colorado’s Supreme Court, 
they had plenty of other food and the fish was quite small, they slipped him back 
into the brook. 


19 Another world 


He began to think about working toward a teaching certificate. He had held 
two jobs without one, but people were talking about a depression, and as he had 
nothing better to do, he drove north to the Colorado State Teachers College at 
Greeley and enrolled in two of the required education courses. At the end of two 
weeks he had decided that one could sit in a classroom for a whole semester and 
learn no more than could be set down in three paragraphs of print. He returned to 
Colorado Springs. 

* * * 

A vacancy turned up in the Raton, New Mexico, high school English 
department for which no teaching certificate would be required. He applied, was 
hired, and drove south. 

In Raton, the lodgings he found were on the second floor of an old gray frame 
house owned and occupied by Mrs. Shuler, an elderly Virginian widow whose 
husband had been the town’s main doctor and a civic mover in its early days. The 
city’s auditorium, playhouse and movie theater was The Shuler. Rob’s dealings 
were mainly with Evlyn Shuler, the middle-aged daughter, the town’s librarian 
and also a mover involved in all sorts of activities and causes. She took to Rob 
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and soon moved out another upstairs tenant who worked in the high school 
library, so that he could have the larger room with fireplace. She became a warm 
friend, admired for her breezy way of sweeping difficulties aside. 

He had a happy relationship with his students. There was a boy with whom he 
played fairly even tennis, and now and then others took hikes with him. He felt 
more at home with them than he had with fellow students in his own high school 
years. He felt as if he were only a year or so older than they. 

One day when his senior class was being well behaved and reading in a docile 
manner he strolled around to the back of the room, and noting that no eyes 
turned his way, hurled a length of chalk over their heads to the blackboard, where 
it clattered noisily and fell to the floor. Then he went to the front of the room and 
delivered a pious little lecture on behavior, and how a person who did that kind of 
thing could come to no good end. When he asked if anyone cared to confess, one 
of the boys put up his hand. 

“Yes?” Rob asked. 

“You were in the back of the room,” the boy answered. When Rob hung his 
head in mock shame, the boy said, “You did it.” 

“I must have.” He was one of them. It was as if he had gone back to high 
school to have the fun he had missed. 

* * * 

Mrs. Maler, the parent of one of Rob’s students, was widowed and ran a gift 
shop. One morning before school she telephoned him about Lillian. He had 
problems of his own about Lillian. Whenever she could get the floor she would 
talk as long as possible on the general subject of herself, her mother and the gift 
shop, never failing in the course of her monologues to mention the four-car 
garage. If she left home, it always began with getting her car out of the four-car 
garage, and she always told of putting it back in the four-car garage afterward. 

Mrs. Maler also mentioned the four-car garage, but she had infinitely many 
other matters on her mind, and because Rob began by treating her with courtesy 
she quickly developed the habit of telephoning him almost daily. This usually 
happened while he was at breakfast. 

As she talked on the inhale as well as the exhale, there was no easy way to get 
into the conversation. He would start off with an effusive, “Good morning, Mrs. 
Maler,” and then lay the telephone on a towel. He found he could eat an egg on 
toast, return to the phone with a “Hmmm,” and a “My, my,” do his shaving 
and read the headlines. At the end he would break in on her with the heartiest 
gusto: “Fascinating, Mrs. Maler. I must be getting over to school now. Be sure to 
call again,” and cradle the telephone. 

Rob occasionally took solitary walks. Once when he had explored his way up 
one dry canyon to the southwest of Raton and was coming back along the 
cowpath of another, he began to sense a delicious smell. It grew stronger, and was 
soon accompanied by an accordian. 

He came around a bend and walked into the midst of a whole party of Italian 
families from one of the coal camps. They had built a fire of the gamble’s oak 
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that grows on the foothills and were turning a whole kid on a spit. They gave Rob 
wine and he waited for the kid to be done and had a portion. 

This was the period of prohibition, and he had heard of dago red and drunk 
some in a First Street speakeasy where some of the Presbyterians went for 
spaghetti and superb meatballs now and then. “If I buy the grapes you could 
make me some wine on shares?” And how many baskets of grapes should he buy, 
he inquired. “Don’t get baskets,” the Italian told him. “A quarter ton would be 
the least amount I could handle.” 

The results of this conversation was a group of jugs filled with Rob’s share in a 
friendly storage place on First Street. One evening when he was taking one of 
these containers into his Presbyterian home under cover of darkness, Mrs. Shuler 
called out a greeting to him from the living room. He quickly stashed it behind the 
umbrella stand and went to her. 

As the staircase was in view he left the jug to pick up later when she had gone to 
bed. This should happen soon, for the fine old lady was in her eighties. But a little 
later he heard her stirring about. 

“Rob?” she called. 

“Yes, Mrs. Shuler.” 

“What are "you doing creaking around up there? Come down.” 

His jug was on the table, opened, along with a tumbler three-fourths emptied. 

“Where did you get this wine? It’s not very good.” 

* * * 

One of the girls he taught—petite, very well formed, with bright eyes, regular 
features and pleasing light brown hair, had moved, he noticed, from her usual 
seat to an end one in the back row of the classroom. Perhaps some instinct sent 
him to look along her side of the room. He noticed that one of her legs was in the 
outer aisle and partly bared to view. He thought of it at first as one of those 
friendly accidents which occur now and then, but his curiosity was aroused 
enough to make him wander idly back to that same end of his pacing range. He 
had good peripheral vision and found he could lean against the wall for a few 
moments without seeming to take a special interest in anything. He kept his 
glance oblique enough that no one could think he was concentrating directly, but 
at the same time straight enough to take a sip of the pleasure offered. When he 
felt he had been there long enough he went back to his desk. 

Then one day the noon bell rang, and as the room emptied, one girl came up to 
his desk. “Mimi’s fainted,” she told him. 

“What do you mean?” 

“She’s back there on the floor.” 

He went over to look and saw her, between desk rows. He leaned over her. 
“When did this happen?” But the girl who had told him was no longer in the 
room. He went to the door and looked both ways. Then he walked back to Mimi, 
thinking. “Mimi. Mimi!” he said. She was breathing, but her eyes were closed 
and she gave no response. He tried her arm. She was limp. He pulled her by the 
feet, to the space behind the seats, watching her. It looked real. Perhaps it 
explained what had happened in some obscure way. At the same time he thought 
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it possible that she was pretending. Hadn’t she induced the other girl to tell him 
and then get out of the way? But if it was that gross, why didn’t she wake up and 
come to life once they were alone? Anyway, he couldn’t go off and leave her. He 
would play it out. 

He picked her up and was able to hold her crosswise against his chest. He 
walked out his door and along the corridor to the junior high end of the building, 
where there was always a teacher on duty through the noon hour. The lounge 
there also served as an infirmary. While he was going down a three-step drop and 
was leaning forward to be sure of his footing, he thought he half saw Mimi’s eyes 
flicker partway open, but he wasn’t sure. It made him think of a cartoon on the 
cover of the old Life entitled “The Rape of the Sabine Women.’’ The women, 
who were hung over the horses of their new Roman masters, were exchanging 
winks over the worse-than-death fate they expected. 

Rob enjoyed the warmth from the shape he was carrying, and the certainty he 
was doing the right thing all the same. He laid Mimi tenderly on the couch, gave 
his explanation to the duty teacher and left. He had behaved properly, but he 
couldn’t quite stop hoping that some evil would come of her seeming desire. 

Not long afterward when he drove home and was about to put his car in its 
alley garage, Mimi was standing there. The face was beautiful, and thirsty. He 
had the sensation of his head suddenly filling with blood so that he could not 
think. But after slowing almost to a stop he drove past her and went away. 

Mimi stopped coming to school. Mimi was sick, then very sick. And after only 
a month or so, the school was a-buzz. Suddenly the saga ended with a shock. 
“Did you know? Mimi died last night.’’ There hadn’t been a satisfactory 
diagnosis. One of the boys, a chap Rob considered more sophisticated than 
himself, talking about her to Rob, said, “She sure was sexed up about you. I 
hope she got a piece out of you.’’ Rob groaned. As he thought about it he 
wondered, could the whole pattern have come of some unconscious fore¬ 
knowledge? It was as if she had been grasping at: life. 

* * * 

There was another girl, Stella Richards. He was about to hand back her graded 
theme, but on an impulse sat down beside her in her seat. “Let me show you how 
to make legible letters,’’ he said. He took her hand and pen in his, and re-wrote 
three or four lines of the first page, spelling as the pen moved. After that he 
noticed that her eyes followed him about. They were beautiful eyes, that seemed 
to love and laugh at once. This was different. 

* * * 

In driving from Colorado Springs to Raton one passes a long mountain 
rampart culminating at the south end with four small bumps rising just above 
timberline—the Greenhorn or Cuerno Verde Range. Next and more conspicuous 
are two Spanish Peaks called earlier by natives the Juajatolla, or breasts of the 
world. Behind and between the latter massif is a stretch of the Culebra Range, 
whose northern section presents a view of rather evenly spaced higher summits. 
As the road passes the Spanish pair, they and their apron of foothills cut off the 
view of the Culebras until one starts the climb to Raton Pass, on the state border. 
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From there the southern part of the same range fills the western horizon with the 
likewise symmetrical row of its southern summits. These are usually a solid white 
by early spring and are striking against the blue sky. Local people call them the 
Snowy Range. 

Culebra Peak, high point of the range, became his first climbing goal. When he 
set out for it he had only seen it from far off and possessed only a state road map, 
which showed him nothing. 

He was looking for a road to take him west when he came on one labeled 
Whiskey Pass. It climbed toward the range. All through the mountain country 
roads go over the passes and come down the other side. This one was different. 
Suddenly, as it worked its way along a steep slope covered with grass and flowers, 
it stopped. A shelf road, one-lane wide, it simply came to an end. There was no 
turn-around—only the abrupt trihedral angle of road-bed, cut-bank, and 
undisturbed earth. 

He would have to back down, but he put that off. He was eager to make his 
peak, now probably within reach as he was already above timberline. He hurried, 
first up to the pass where he could look down the other side, then to the higher of 
the two peaks that flanked it. He flopped there, pulse racing and out of breath, 
then began to laugh. A higher peak, which had to be Culebra, rose way off—five 
miles perhaps, to the south. Nor was there any whiskey. 

* * * 

Rob’s happiest climb from Raton was another solo trip into Colorado. He had 
already climbed the West Spanish Peak, the higher of the two, but the road over 
Apishapa Pass gives you most of the altitude by car and you have only to walk a 
gently ascending ridge and then make it up the final cone. He decided on a try for 
East Spanish Peak, and found a road running in to the south of it from Aguilar. 
He had thought to camp close to the mountain and start in the morning, but there 
were five inches of fresh snow everywhere, and being impatient he simply left his 
bag in the car and started upward. The Spanish Peaks are volcanic, and have 
great and small dikes running out around their flanks where the earlier mountain 
forms were split and filled with fresh magma. Subsequent erosion has left the 
resulting dikes standing as vertical walls. Low on the mountain were some steep 
drifts. He found he could bypass them by climbing on to a dike whose crest had 
been blown nearly clean of snow. He would have had no sense of direction since 
the clouds were so low he was soon in them, but all he had to do was climb, 
whether on the dike or on the slope beside it. He had no idea how far he would 
get, but it stayed light enough for him to see. Finally somewhere above timberline 
he came to a rounded summit where he lost his bearing and decided to lie down in 
his coat and rest. He ate a little first, then fell asleep. 

He woke in a new world. The clouds had all settled to a great white sea below, 
its surface lighted by the full moon high overhead. Before him was the dip 
connecting his mound with the body of his peak. It rose, a solid white dome, like 
nothing he had ever seen. Otherwise only the sister Spanish Peak to the west, and 
the string of the Culebras, solidly white, rose out of the cloud mass. 

The dip killed him off. It faced north and he was immediately in snow, heavy 
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and nearly waist deep. There was some undercrust but just as he thought he was 
on top of it, he went through and each time had to get on again to move forward. 
Not till he reached the main cone did he begin to move easily again, and though it 
was fairly deep he hadn’t far to go. He was warmed enough to stay on the summit 
a while. He wondered if there was a Mountain Club register somewhere under the 
snow. It would have carried an interesting date. He had started in January; but 
now it was past midnight, the first of February. When the night’s chill drove him 
downward he followed his own tracks to his car. He slept most of a day and a 
night. On Monday he was somewhat surprised at a curious remark of Don 
McKay, the Superintendent of Schools; “I guess you’re happy enough teaching, 
but it’s when you come back from the mountains that you look triumphant.” 


20 The touch of depression 


Evlyn and her sister Winnie were both centers of energy—tireless and 
enthusiastic. They had bought and operated together a sanatorium which failed 
and left them in debt. Winnie had an administrative job with the Santa Fe 
Railroad’s Indian Detours—passenger side trips to Pueblos and ruins—but every 
cent she made had to go into the maw of the creditors. She was rescued by 
marriage to an orderly and solvent Taos artist from St Louis—another 
Presbyterian—named O.E. Berninghaus. Evlyn, then about fifty, took Rob for 
visits with the pair in Taos. He provided the transportation and profited by her 
acquaintance with the art colony. He met with Mable Dodge Lujan, Dorothy 
Brett (always referred to as “Brett”), and Freda Lawrence. He saw the Kiker- 
owned house where Archbishop Lamy had stopped, and made his first trip to the 

vast adobe apartments of the Taos Indians. 

* * * 

There was a Saroyan incident on a later solo visit to the Pueblo when he picked 
up an Indian who hitchhiked back to town with him. They exchanged first names 
and then the Indian pointed out some bison and offered to take Rob for a deer 
hunt on the reservation. They talked about this and than, and when they reached 
the plaza the Indian remained seated in the car. Rob went around to open the 
door for him, but he still didn’t get out. He said, “The trouble is, Bob, I need 
forty-two cents.” Rob, baffled, paid him 42C. Afterward, when he found himself 
chuckling, he realized the Indian was chuckling too. 

One summer after school was out, Rob was offered a job as night clerk at Don 
Fernando Hotel. His final duty each morning was the early waking of the Indian 
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girls who waited tables. He did this by telephone and found them very slow to 
answer and sullen. When they did come out in their costumes they had no ear for 
any pleasantries he ventured. He wanted to be their special friend, to talk with 
them about Indians he had known and was fond of, to hear from them about 
their lives as children, but the effort got nowhere. He was the enemy. 

He worked inside the cage during the evenings, making change, answering the 
switchboard and handling keys. He found that when this was over he could move 
out into the lobby and read and eventually lie down on a long davenport there. 
One night after he had turned the lights off and was drowsing he heard a creak 
and the street door swung open. He was frightened. He had locked it. A very big 
man—both tall and heavy—marched into the lobby, and walked past him straight 
behind the cage. The man apparently hadn’t seen him. In a moment he came out 
carrying a rifle. The best Rob could do was pretend he was sleeping. He snored 
softly, hoping he would not be blasted with lead. 

The man came out, walked across in front of him, and went outdoors. Rob 
heard shots fired, four of them, and decided he must try to call the police. But the 
man came in again, went back to the cage and left the rifle there. This time he 
stopped in front of Rob. Rob opened his eyes and sat up. 

Gigantic though he was, his posture seemed amiable. “Thee goddam dogs they 
bark in thee night and wake everybody,’’ he explained. “I do not keel them but 
they run away. You are thee new clerk in thee hotel? You got some coffee?’’ 

“No, I’m sorry I haven’t.’’ 

“Is all right.’’ 

“You left the gun back there?’’ 

“I keep him there. Thee gun it is heavy. I do not want to carry it around.’’ 

“You’re a watchman! Are you part of the constabulary?’’ 

“Si, si, yes. I am a costible.’’ 

The buzzer was still asking for attention. “I have to answer,’’ Rob said, and 
the man went out. “Office.’’ 

“What the devil’s going on? We heard a lot of shooting. Can’t you call the 
police?’’ 

“It’s all right,’’ Rob told him. “The officer’s been here. I doubt if you’ll be 
disturbed any more.’’ 

More buzzing. “How long does it take you to answer the phone down there?’’ 
More reassurances. 

Rob was not to hold this job very long. He felt sick one afternoon. He ate no 
dinner and spent a wretched night waiting for the morning. There was a doctor in 
town, but his wife said he had been up in thenightand couldn’t beseen until ten. 
He waited. At ten-thirty the door was opened at his home, where his office was, 
and his wife let him in. She took him to where the doctor was in bed—a big 
fellow, fat, florid and angry. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you?’’ 

Rob told him the symptoms. 

“It’s too early to tell. Go home and go to bed. I’ll see you tomorrow.’’ 
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Rob considered. He had to get to a better doctor or he might die. He would 
head toward home—to Raton. 

At Raton he was admitted to the Shuler’s family doctor. His throat was sore, 
he had a fever, he was nauseated, and he felt half dead. It appeared to be the flu. 
He was to go to bed and the doctor would be around to see him tomorrow. 

In three more desperate hours he reached Colorado Springs. “Have you tried 
eating a pickle?” Dr. Frank Dennis asked him. “I don’t have pickles,” he said. 
“What you have is mumps. Eating a pickle might prove it. You would wince. But 
your mumps are not in the usual place under the points of the jawbone. You can 
have it there, or where it is under the chin, or halfway between, and on one side or 

both. It can attack the testicles. You got any ovaries?” 

* * * 

The Depression was in full sway. The superintendent called Rob and Sam Jack 
to his office in the spring to tell them he had orders to reduce the faculty by one 
person. They were the most recently employed. What did they think should be 
done? Sam Jack said he had a wife and two children. He wanted to stay. Rob said 
he liked it in Raton, had friends, and was fond of his students and colleagues, but 

regarded the three years there as another adventure, ready to be terminated. 

* * * 

The next job was one he picked up the following spring when a vacancy 
occurred in Segundo, a coal camp west of Trinidad. Two-thirds of the high 
school students were girls, and his assignment included coaching the girls’ 
basketball team. His experience in basketball dated back to when he belonged to 
the Congregational team of the Sunday School League and ended the season with 
an 0-8 record. Girls’ basketball was supposedly gentler because of the greater 
fraility of the sex. The rules kept the forwards, centers and guards within 
segments of the court to lessen the amount of running. 

The captain was a short girl named Mary Gamanichi. He started out with an air 
of authority to divide the girls into two teams to practice. They moved over to a 
corner of the gym and seemingly held a huddle. “We don’t want to do that,” 
Mary told him. 

“Well,” he said. “Go ahead. You have your own way of practicing.” It was 
perhaps the last succesful command he gave them. They practiced passing for a 
while, then split into two teams and prepared to play. “You referee,” Mary 
ordered. More often than not they respected his calls, but when he spotted Mary 
for fouling another player she managed to bang him into a pole at the edge of the 
court. 

It stayed like that. Part of the time he seemed to get their cooperation, but the 
next thing he knew he was being wrapped around one of those poles like a wet 
towel. He finally went to the superintendent for advice. “You have to be gentle 
and patient with them,” Mr. Kerwald told him. “These mining camp people are 
very sensitive.” 

“I see,” he replied. 

Toward the end of the season he seemed to be gaining ground with them. They 
practiced more seriously. But he knew his place. His function was to make 
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arrangements with other coaches and bus them around for their games. Primero 
was the great rival. “You can’t win if you keep on trying to foul somebody when 
the referee isn’t watching,’’ he told Mary. 

“You wait till we play Primero,’’ was her answer. 

The day came and they bused down for a night game. Nearly the whole 
community went down to Primero with them to crowd into a gym larger than 
Segundo’s. The game was a continual din of shouting and screaming, but the 
team outplayed itself, rarely yielding any free throws. At the end the score see¬ 
sawed, until Primero, whose girls looked larger than his, won by three points. He 
was eager to congratulate the girls for their restraint, but the teams went into the 
locker room immediately after the final gun. 

The gym emptied except for two or three knots of people who stayed to talk or 
like himself to take care of their charges. He waited for a long time, wondering if 
Primero was short on showers. At last he asked a lady teacher from Primero to go 
in and see what was keeping them. The girls of both teams came drifting out, the 
first with a black eye, the second with her face scratched, more with their clothes 
bloody and torn, one with a shoe missing—and so on. But, on the way home 
there was an air of quiet contentment. 

It was a hard time for the mining camp people. They had short hours, short 
pay, and an uncertain future, and had to buy what they bought from the 
company stores. There was a story in circulation about a man who was caught in 
the dark of the mine changing the markers on others’ cars to his, in order to get 
the credit for their coal. He had his fingers chopped off, Iranian style. 

During the last week of school Mary Gamanichi came up to him to talk. “You 
aren’t a bad teacher,’’ she said. “We decided even before you came that we’d give 
you a hard time, just for the fun of it. I hope you didn’t mind.’’ 

He smiled. He had already told the superintendent he wouldn’t be back. 
Women’s athletics wasn’t his dish. 

He returned to Colorado Springs, where again he lived with his mother and 
picked up odd things to do. He enjoyed referring to himself once more as a 
retired teacher, but this time with a touch of real concern. 

After the death of Manly D, Rob’s mother made two apartments of the old 
three-story house. She still painted sometimes, using the third-floor front 
bedroom as a studio—the room in which Rob had been so frightened by the 
shadows of burglars on the ceiling. He was startled one evening to see those huge, 
dreadful pirates again. They were caused when the lights of vehicles on the street 
below passed the two maples and the big cottonwood tree in the front parking. 

* * * 

One day when he was doing some carpentry at home a little old man rang the 
doorbell. It was very difficult to understand him, but his mother and he realized 
that the fellow wanted work. He rattled off something which sounded exactly the 
same no matter how many times they asked him to repeat it. Finally they 
deciphered “ecandaynathn’’ to mean “I can do anything.’’ He came from yoksh. 
When they asked if this meant Yorkshire he confirmed with a nod. What would 
he charge? “Whatchgeem,’’ which being translated means what you give me. Rob 
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came back to watch him some time later. He was doing the job well enough, but it 
became clear he couldn’t see the nails at all. He found them by feeling, and then 
pulled them out and straightened them and sacked them the same way. 

He and his mother liked the Yorkshire man, and found things for him to do. 
Rob came out of the house one day with a coil of climbing rope over his shoulder. 
“Wheyga?” 

“I go climbing on some rocks.” 

“Sht groplnook.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Shtagroplnook.” 

“Yes,” Rob said. Later, when he was in the middle of a pitch on the 
Kindergarten Rock, Rob called out, “I’ll be damned. He said 1 should take a 
grappling hook.” 

“Who said?” his partner asked. 

“This Yorkshireman working for my mother. He’s hard to understand.” 

“Where does the grappling hook come in?” 

“He wanted me to use it to climb with. You know. You throw it up, it catches, 
and you haul yourself up with it. 

“If it doesn’t catch?” 

“Jump.” 

* * * 

Rob began to hear about sleeping bags, and decided he must have one. Why 
not fur? He took the old coonskin coat of Tom Bennett’s to a seamstress and got 
her to cut it up and sew the pieces into a bag. He had to sleep jack-knifed because 
it was too short, and then at the seamstress’ suggestion he bought another third- 
hand coat—this one of black fur. “It’s cat,” she told him, and he discovered that 
meant it would tear every time he made an adjustment in his sleeping position. He 
needed a tent also, and as he didn’t want to carry a fly as well, he painted it with 
boiled linseed oil. Together they weighed a little over a ton. The tent didn’t leak 
but it reeked. He finally burnt both up in an orgy of renunciation. 


21 Coming of age 


On a return trip to visit with Evelyn Shuler and other Raton friends, Rob met 
Stella Richards on the street. “I was afraid you would never come back,” she told 
him. Her eyes shone with pleasure. She had smooth skin and a lovely, slightly 
tanned complexion. “Do you remember. . . ” she asked, and she told how he had 
sat by her and guided her hand. 
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“You like that?” 

“I loved it.’’ 

He laughed. He remembered what the boy had said about him and Mimi. He 
had been annoyed, disgusted a little. But the idea was there. 

“Did you come to see me?’’ she asked. 

“I came to see my old landlady. But I was hoping some of you kids would show 
up. I had a lot of fun in this town. Where do you live? 

“I’ve graduated, you know. Come on, I’ll show you.” And Rob met her 
father, who worked for a freight company, and her mother. After he had talked 
with them for a little he asked if she wanted to go for a ride. 

They left, drove up the winding road past Goat Hill till it brought them to the 
flat ground above, and sat on a log for awhile. He put his arm across her 
shoulders. 

She was excited, and talked endlessly. He was annoyed. He gave her something 
between a caress and a light slap. There were tears in her eyes. 

“I didn’t mean anything. I didn’t. . .” 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I was squawking.” 

True, he thought. But he said, “Nonsense.” 

“Daddy says I squawk.” 

“Squawk some more then.” 

She told him about a girl friend she had—another former student of his—“Her 
mother is sick in bed now. She and her pa run around the house naked all the 
time.” Didn’t he think that was crazy. He said yes, he did. Cooler though, in 
summer. 

He kissed her, once, then many times, almost as if he were feeding on her. 
When they went back to her house, she told him to wait a minute before he left. 
She went indoors briefly and then came back out. “My folks are going to 
Monument Lake fishing. They want you to come to the cabin we rent and visit 
us.” 

He found out where it was and said, “Maybe I’ll come.” 

And he went, and he ate a fish covered with cornmeal, and when the Richards 
left, Stella changed to his car. “They don’t care,” she said. “They like you.” 

He said, “Maybe they shouldn’t.” 

As the highway climbed toward Raton Pass from Trinidad, it went by a couple 
of desolate coal camps. Rob was thinking what a grimy area it was, and 
wondering whether he was going to find a place to stop, or to forget what he had 
in mind. 

Suddenly she moved close against his side. “Are you going to take me 
somewhere?” she asked. 

He said, yes. He felt odd and a little scared, but he had been telling himself 
“It’s time. It’s time.” His lights picked up a side road turning off. Nothing very 
romantic, with piles of slag about and a row of old brick coking chimneys, their 
empty mouths dark. The road went on to a little ridge with junipers growing on it. 
Dry, but floored with the accumulation of needles. He got out of the car and, 
taking his sleeping bag, laid it on a flat place half under a tree, half under stars. 
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“Juniper smells nice,” she said. “We had a wreath of it last Christmas.” 

“Better take your clothing off,” he said, starting on his own. 

He felt her shiver, sitting next him. “Yes,” he said. “It’s cold. Climb in.” She 
went into the bag, and he followed her. It was so tight that they had trouble 
fitting in. She guided him, and he wondered, she did it so naturally, if she had 
done this before. 

He was not thinking of love. He wasn’t even thinking about Stella. He was 
thinking of liberation. It was like the bursting of the dam at Crystola, when the 
whole swimming pool broke it and water poured through. They slept, and when 
they woke they laughed. They were almost glued together with sweat, and crawled 
out to cool off. He took her over the pass and home, driving slowly, and at the 

end held her hand a while and kissed her forehead. 

* * * 

Rob worked with some regularity at the Broadmoor Art Academy, predecessor 
to the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. It was housed in a large white frame 
home with ample lawn which the Penroses had given to the city when they moved 
to Broadmoor. 

His boss there was a very unhappy man who had been made Director of the Art 
Center because he had good connections but no source of income. Vrooman 
disliked his job in general, and was particularly surly in the morning hours. Rob, 
who had a pedagogical streak, took it on himself to counteract the Vrooman 
effect with an excess of good cheer. He would come by the office as soon as the 
chief was seated there. “What a glorious day it is,” he would cry out hearily. 
“My but you look jolly, Mr. V. How happy we all are to be in such a place with 
joyful people around us.” Then applying a vigorous slap on the poor man’s back, 
he would ask, “What can I do for you this morning?” and walk away bubbling 
with laughter. 

He did some posing for the life class; they liked to sandwich an occasional male 
in among the females, and apparently they were satisfied with seeing as much of 
him as was visible while he was clothed in an athletic supporter. He found himself 
frequently chuckling, however, because it seemed to him that one of the older 
female students, who always moved her easel and stool to the forefront, appeared 
to him to have an expression whose enthusiasm transcended that of pure art. 

Chuckling is infectious. Pretty soon the whole class would be chuckling, 
though he doubted they knew what it was all about. 

There was a men’s social group of which Rob was the only non-artist called the 
Mulligan Stew Society. These young people met from time to time to discuss art 
and the world, and to cook and consume a tasty stew. When it came Rob’s turn to 
play the host, he had missed a session or two and had forgotten how easily 
whiskey slips past the palate and calls for more. 

He woke up slowly the next morning, deciding in brief spells of awareness that 
he was in his bedroom, that he was on the bed, that he was fully dressed and that 
he had a dreadful headache. Then he discovered a piece of paper affixed to his 
chest by a safety pin. It said “Thanks for the party.” 

* * * 
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Rob was offered a curious position in Toledo. He was to act as companion to a 
boy afflicted with epilepsy and possibly to do a little tutoring. The pay was good, 
and he accepted. 

The boy was pleasant and had no symptoms of illness that he could detect 
beyond an unusual listlessness. His doctor had prescribed some mild medicine 
and a daily bath in warm water which Rob was to supervise. The father gave Rob 
some wooden paddles to insert between the lad’s teeth in case he suffered a 
seizure—this to prevent his biting his tongue. 

One day the mailman brought a letter to him forwarded from his home 
address. His heart jumped. The handwriting was Stella’s, and he saw her face, 
starry, joyful, loving. 

He waited until he was alone to open it. When he did he stared. Stella told him 
she needed fifty dollars right away, to take care of herself. She made no 
suggestions of any other obligation he might have. She mentioned that her father 
had died. But fifty dollars for what? And of course he knew and was shocked. 

He remembered thinking about it before they got into the sleeping bag. And 
again after. But what idiocy. He had put it aside as a thing not to be mentioned, 
an indelicacy. All his thought had gone into not hurting her feelings, not 
damaging the naturalness of the occasion. And because of this refinement she was 
to have an abortion. 

He would have to ask the boy’s father for money. Stella was frantic and in 
misery. The boy’s father had left the day before, and when he asked the mother, 
she was vague. He would be back in a few days, she said. She couldn’t be certain 
when. He waited, himself miserable, for four days. 

The father came back, red-eyed and shaking. When Rob looked at the mother, 
she said quite simply, “He does this. Not often. Every few months.’’ Rob waited 
a day, and when the man had recovered somewhat, made his proposal about the 
money. 

He must have shown the father the state he was in. The father did no 
questioning and peeled off fifty dollars from the supply in his wallet. When Rob 
had bought the money order and sent it, he felt relieved. He told the family he 
must return to Colorado at the end of his month. 

* * * 

Stella was living with her mother. The mother must know. Rob didn’t go down 
to see her when he got home, but he wrote a letter. It was a long one, in which he 
was telling her things in a roundabout way. His message was a two-sided one, 
intended to reassure her and at the same time to make no false promises. 

In a while, he received an answer, short and simple. It had been hard, but she 
was well. 

Somehow he wanted her to say more. He wrote again, elaborating—a beautiful 
letter, with both sadness and rigor interwoven. He would always...he would 
never forget. . .but. .Again he was pleased as he mailed his message, at the 
delicacy, the skill with which he put things. Again, after awhile, a short answer 
like the last, ending with “Love” and the scrawled signature that was sweet to 
him. 
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Some time later, when he was sitting alone at his mother’s in a bathrobe, he 
experienced dizziness. It came as a surprise to him. He stood up to experiment, 
and thought he was about to reel, to keel over. He sat down again. His vision 
seemed wrong. He became a little frightened. His mind went back to Toledo and 
the boy’s baths and the epilepsy. For a moment it occurred to him epilepsy might 
be contagious. He searched further. He had been sleeping much more than usual 
lately. And bathing often. Did the boy have something else than epilepsy? 

The word hydrophobia came into his mind. A sudden fear of water rushed 
upon him. He told himself it was nonsense, but he was not quite right. He was not 
all right. He worked his head back and forth and stood up again. He would walk 
and find out if he was physically dizzy. 

He could walk, and the sense of a delirium, of dizziness, seemed to disappear, 
but not the fright that had accompanied it. 

He looked at his hands and his feet, telling himself that they were the same as 
always. Normal. But he was scared, thoroughly, through and through. He went 
into the house, dressed, and looked in the telephone book for the name of the 
psychiatrist people talked of—Dr. Murphy. 

He walked down the street, slowly, trying to tell himself he would be all right, 
but not believing. He found Dr. Murphy at home. 

“I wanted to see you; I think I am going insane.” 

The doctor wanted to know why. He explained, or tried to, about the water. 
The doctor was patient but seemed to pay little attention. He asked if Rob had 
some problem that was troubling him. Rob said no. ‘‘A woman?” Rob thought a 
moment and said, quite sincerely, no. It was something he didn’t know about at 
all. 

‘‘It’s pretty good proof of your sanity that you are afraid,” Dr. Murphy told 
him. 

Rob seized inwardly at that, but he wasn’t convinced. The doctor talked with 
him about other unrelated matters. Small talk which Rob found he could engage 
in with a part of his mind at least. After a time the doctor opened the door for 
him with a confident air. ‘‘You’ll be all right,” he said. 

Rob went a few steps, then turned back and knocked again. ‘‘I owe you some 
money,” he said. 

‘‘Not really,” Dr. Murphy replied. ‘‘Perhaps some time when you’re feeling 
okay. It doesn’t matter.” 

On the way home he began to wonder at the question about a woman. He 
didn’t think of Stella as a woman. ‘‘A woman” suggested someone totally 
unappetizing. Stella was a girl. 

Was it possible? He had an impulse to write to her, but didn’t. Was it possible 
that his mind had got stuck between thinking he should marry Stella and knowing 
he wasn’t going to? There was something he knew that he hadn’t put in the 
letters. 

What she had was love; what he had was desire, not far from brute greed. He 
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had been writing more to himself than to her. The words—all those beautifully 
tooled words—were trying to say two things that didn’t agree. 

Stella had a certain precious quality for him, and he kept on exchanging 
occasional letters with her. At the same time a new and quite different experience 
superimposed itself on his life. He was stopped on the street one day by a police 
cruiser and told that his rear license plate was hanging sideways by a single bolt. 
When asked for his driver’s license he didn’t have it. The next day, when he went 
to court to show it, he found himself waiting beside the older sister of another 
former Raton student. Margaret Herber, who was now Margaret Prince, had 
more serious troubles than his. A1 Prince was charged, by a neighbor of theirs 
who kept rabbits, of stealing a valuable Belgian hare which was about to have a 
litter. 

“Who can make a living raising rabbits?’’ she asked. “That’s him down there. 
He talked me into coming to court to tell some lie that will keep him out of 
trouble.’’ 

Rob was called up first. He showed his license to the clerk, who then told him 
the case would be dismissed. Instead of leaving he returned to sit by Margaret. 
“How’s your sister Alicia?’’ he asked. 

“She’s alright. But I wish she’d come alive. ..I could care less about Al. He 
hasn’t brought any money home for two months. He was working for the city but 
they fired him. Now he wants to sit around and raise rabbits.’’ 

“Where do you live?’’ he asked her. 

“He lives in a dump in front of the rabbit hutch. I’ve already moved out. 
There’s a little bedroom where I work.’’ 

“Where’s that?’’ 

She gave him the name of a nursing home. “It’s a dump too, but at least I 
don’t have to walk through that rabbit crap to get out.’’ 

Their next visit was in the convalescent center. The room she referred to was a 
small one, furnished with two chairs, a dressing table and a bureau, but no bed. 

When he asked where she slept, she took hold of a handle at the bottom of a 
broad wooden wall panel, and raised it. It retreated from sight like the cover on a 
roll-top desk, and revealed a recessed bed. “It’s where they used to put the stiffs 
before they hauled them off. I don’t mind,’’ she said with a slight laugh. “If you 
think this is funny, wait till I show you the old man who watches over me.’’ 

“I’m not interested in marriage,’’ he told Margaret, “but I would like to have a 
man-woman relationship with you. Intimate.’’ 

“I don’t mind,’’ she replied. For a second he felt an odd fear. Those were the 
words of Mildred in Of Human Bondage. Words of the indifference which put 
poor Philip into the wretched state of bondage. Words like those he had heard 
from Mary Clark. But he jerked himself out of it. 

“That means yes?’’ he asked. 

“You’re the doctor,’’ she replied. 

* * * 

He went to the drug store—not Musick’s, in his neighborhood, but one on the 
far side of town, where no one would recognize him. 
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He looked about furtively and asked, just above a whisper, for a contraceptive. 
“What kind?” the druggist bawled out. 

He felt the heat in his face. “Whatever most people use,” he blundered. He 
was choking with embarrassment, but he managed to pay for the little box and go 
out into the fresh air. He wished he had been a regular guy like some of his 
classmates who had been able to chat about such things while they were still in 
high school. 

Margaret’s bed was like a pullman berth in having no space above. Her way of 
enjoying their intimacies was to lie on the pallet and do nothing to help him. He 
had to undress her—that was part of being the doctor too—and she laughed at his 
clumsiness. He usually bumped his head on the ceiling, and there were problems 
about getting her lumped clothes out from under her. 

A curious part of their association was the old man she had mentioned—a big 
fellow in his eighties. He had a beard which reminded Rob of a picture in a 
childhood Robinson Crusoe. They called him Robinson Cursoe to each other. 
Crusoe was suspicious of them and kept a kind of watch on their comings and go¬ 
ings. He would wink and leer at them or raise his eyebrows or look knowing and 
philosophical. 

The whole experience delighted him. Margaret had her fun, doing Lysistrata 
delays with him. His thing was to pull sudden surprises. She liked going for rides, 
and on the road to Pueblo he suddenly turned the car aside and pushed the brake 
pedal down. The car was almost on top of a big culvert, a gigantic pipe of cor¬ 
rugated iron. He conducted her gravely down off the shoulder and inside, where 
amid laughter and the hum of traffic overhead they found the necessary privacy. 

Now and then he would say enthusiastically, “1 love you.” But he was not in 
love with her nor she with him. Marrying was in a totally different context in his 
mind. He was deeply grateful. 

One day she talked about Alicia, her sister. Alicia was having a problem. What 
would he think of taking her out for a drive somewhere. This was the girl who had 
been in his class. He knew what Margaret meant—that he was to teach her what 
young men and women do with one another. His first reaction was merry. What 
fun to be so depraved—to be asked to seduce your lover’s sister—and to do it. 

But when he and Alicia were in the car together he lost all his boldness. She was 
still his student, and his mouth was full of wool. They exchanged comments 
about the roadside and the weather, and he returned her to Margaret a virgin. 
Even his relationship with Margaret seemed to lose its attraction, and they let it 
taper off. 

* * * 

His mother and his sister Eleanor went in the spring to Europe. It was a period 
of discovery and liberation for him. Rob took first one and then another girl 
upstairs with him. The first was a one-timer, so easy of access and so ready for his 
activities that he took fright and escorted her out again unsullied. 

The second was Birdie, a graduate assistant in Colorado College whom he had 
met at parties and picnics. Birdie took an interest in climbing with him. They had 
dates, and when Lee Orr, a free-lancer who did assignments for Fox Movietone, 
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came to see Rob about taking some footage for a short on “climbing as practiced 
in the college,” she quickly volunteered to join in. After shooting for a while on 
the Bear-and-Seal rock in the Garden of the Gods, Orr suggested that if the coeds 
could rappel down a cliff, there was no reason why they wouldn’t use the techni¬ 
que to slip down the rope from their bedroom windows after lock-up time. The 
scene of action was shifted to Montgomery Hall, a women’s dorm on the college 
campus. 

Birdie, who had been wearing jeans, decided she would show a little more leg. 
She disappeared into the dormitory, where she was housed in return for certain 
responsibilities, and returned wearing snow-white shorts and a fresh white blouse. 
She would be glad to rappel out a second story window for the picture and 
prepared to do so. 

It could have been a tragedy. She hooked a doubled rope around the leg of a 
bed and threw the ends out the window. She had then to pull back some slack, 
pass the rope between her legs, up the back to the left shoulder and thence down 
to the right hand in front. Then, holding this in place, she sat on the window sill 
outside and slipped into the running position for the rappel. 

It is hard to do, but with Rob coaching from below and the camera ready, she 
started down somehow. About midway, the rope began to burn her and she let a 
knee come up too high. The rope slipped off the shorts and cut into her leg, and 
she let the strands off her shoulder. Swinging around sideways, she turned upside 
down and plummetted to the ground. Luckily her landing place was a flowerbed 
where the gardner had loosened the moist earth. Her head drove a well-rounded 
dent into the plot, but except for the leg burn and some plant soil on the white 
garments, she was lifted out unharmed. 

Lee Orr swore a huge bitter oath. He had taken his hand off the button the 
instant she was out of control and missed everything worthwhile in the scene. 

When Rob took Birdie up to his room later on, he had another merry ex¬ 
perience. She turned out to be a sexual enthusiast who kept him constantly 
laughing. Birdie no sooner got upstairs with him than she threw off her clothes 
and knelt before him in the frankest conceivable demonstration of phallic wor¬ 
ship. 

She pouted at his mirth at first, but when he explained that he was laughing to 
think what Miss Sarah Wells, the downstairs tenant at the time, would think if she 
could see them, Birdie was mollified and he got sufficient control of himself to 
satisfy her ardor. 
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22 Fellow climbers 


After a winter visit to the Guys’ Ranch, Rob made a side trip to see what Ouray 
“the Switzerland of America’’ was like. The Uncompahgre River was fringed 
with shelves of ice, the hot springs pool supported a huge cloud of chilled steam, 
and icicles hung from the cliffs that wall the town. Many of the buildings were 
boarded up, but a thermometer told him it was twenty-five below. A folder of 
Box Canyon caused him to drive up the main street, but his wheels spun on the 
snowpack and he put on his boots and walked. A waterfall inside a chasm it had 
carved out of the rock. He could see the ladder for tourists, but there was thick 
ice over everything. 

He returned to Montrose, and in the Belvedere Hotel there, talked to the night 
clerk, who said something about his boots. They were fairly new and he had lined 
them all the way around the toe v^rfFT some Swiss edging nails Albert Ellingwood 
had ordered and would never use^Mel-GiilfilWhad climbed all over that part of 
the state with a group of three who called themselves the San Juan Mountaineers. 
He was a happy find for Rob. West and Wilm had graduated from college, and 
had both married and disappeared. He and Mel talked mountains and began at 
once to make plans for the summer. 

Their first objective was the Stewart and San Luis pair, which Mel hadn’t seen. 
As Mel could take only one day they hired a pair of work horses to carry them to 
Bondholder Meadows, the starting place, the backs of their mounts were so wide 
that when they got off they found their knees had come unjointed and left them 
staggering around. When they started to walk they were bow-legged. The hike 
itself was nowhere difficult, but it was long. It appeared certain they wouldn’t 
reach the meadows and would have to hunt out the tethering place after dark. 
From just off San Luis Peak they were worrying about this problem when they 
stumbled on a long trough-shaped ravine. On its north-facing side there was still a 
ribbon of tilted snow. They found they could glissade on it in bird-like swoops 
that took them almost down to the meadows in minutes. They were soon on 
horses, ready to be dismembered once more. 

They made other climbs, including Mount Wilson and its rough westward 
extension called El Diente. On the way back they stopped the car to look at a big 
pillar of rock on the north ridge of Courthouse Mountain. “What about that?’’ 
Rob asked. Mel told him it was Chimney Peak, and added “I don’t think it’s 
been climbed, or I would have heard.’’ 
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Rob and Mel on Chimney Peak Photo by Mel Griffiths 
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When you get an idea for a first ascent, you begin to believe that everybody else 
who climbs can hear you thinking about it. They made their plans to “have a 
look,” and less than a week later they were pushing Rob’s car up toward Owl 
Creek Pass as fast as it would go and looking nervously behind them to make sure 
no one was following. All this despite the fact that it rose from the ridge 
vertically, with no sign of a route visible on the west or north side. From the pass 
they could drive close by along West Cimarron Creek, and soon they jumped out 
of the car, for there was a wide split running almost to the top of the southeast 
side. 

It was a jolly climb, on sandy-textured rock, with crossbracing all the way up to 
a big chock-rock which bulged them out of the chimney. Rob found a slim 
passage behind it, but Mel was too big to get through. He had to unrope and let 
Rob toss the rope over the chockstone where he could use it to help him up a bad 
piece of outer wall. 

As there were loose stones on the top but no cairn marking a previous ascent, 
they built one. They could believe they had bagged a first ascent, but the 
memorable part of the day was the trip down off the mountain in their car. They 
came, right off the pass, on a cow. She was standing there, facing them with her 
head lowered feinting a threat to charge. As Rob braked and eased toward her she 
flung her chin in the air. She said, “Mnnnn,” which if you know cows is a kind of 
ruminating sound they make when confronted with surprise. Then she turned and 
trotted away from them. They thought to slip past her, but she would not let them 
do that. Generally she kept to the middle of the road, but whenever they tried 
one side she would take that side too. She was not to be outflanked. 

The cow’s bag was full, and as each hind leg came forward in turn the bag was 
kicked violently aside and the teats were flung to the extremes of east and west in 
a crazy self-reversing race of their own. 

Now and then Rob stopped, hoping she would lose concentration and let them 
shoot past with two wheels up the bank or out on the dangerous edge. She 
stopped too, looked around at them and said, “Mnna,” but as soon as they made 
their move she was out in front. 

She held on, mile after mile, till she reached her side road and galloped proudly 
away, tail up and pies a-flying. 

* * * 

Lee Orr, the Denverite who free-lanced shorts for Fox Movietone, arranged 
with them to go up under the north face of Mount Sneffels to shoot some action 
in rocky terrain. 

They set up a five-day, five-man climbing headquarters in Needle Creek. Their 
camp was by a rounded rock that the stream cascaded over. They climbed Mount 
Aeolus the first day, and on the second Windom and Sunlight, the other two 
fourteeners across the valley from it. After these two, which are close together, 
Mel and Rob left their companions to do a stretch of the valley head called the 
Needle Ridge. Mel thought that this traverse might also be a first for them. It end¬ 
ed with them dangling down a free rappel. 

Their final objective on this Needle Creek excursion was 13,972-foot Pigeon 
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A point on the Needle Ridge Photo by Mel Griffiths 
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Peak. They had to cross a pass and then cut steps in hard snow to reach its base. 
The timing would be tight. The route had to be a long vertical crack on their side 
of the massif. 

They tied in, all five on a continuum of two ropes. It is not customary, but Rob 
had used the method on school-boy climbs. He kept in the lead himself and 
taught each boy to belay the one behind him. It is slow, but at least two of the 
party can be moving at a time. 

When they had made some progress and were all spaced out, those at the rear 
who were naturally discouraged by long waits began to call attention to the angry 
black cloud that was sweeping toward them. Rob was still sending down cheery 
messages when a little drizzle of rain and then a whole bashing of hail stopped 
them literally cold. He hated to give up after so toilsome an approach, and when 
the storm itself died away almost as suddenly as it had come he called out in a 
long thin wail “I can’t hear y o u!” and pushed upward. 

The rock was wet, and the little ledges held enough hail to be slippery, but by 
tying his shoes together by their laces and hanging them from his neck he was able 
to continue. They reached the top and Mel supervised a safe descent by rappels, 
but by the time they reached a little timber they had to stop where they were and 
gather some wood for a bivouac. Dave Lavender, not yet a published author, 
entertained them around the fire with stories that would go into his One Man's 

West, The Great Divide and other books later on. 

* * * 

Rob did most of his climbing with companions, but he didn’t accept the policy 
that no one should go into the mountains alone. Alone, he was always conscious 
of a component of fear that kept him on the alert. It added zest. One time he set 
out on a solo trip to the summits of Sunshine and Redcloud Peaks west of Lake 
City. His car took him up the Lake Fork road to where a side branch followed a 
fork of the fork to White Cross, an early day ghost town from the mining days. 
This side creek was in a narrows, and the road climbed high on the hillside to 
parallel it. All of a sudden he found himself driving on to bare rock that sloped 
toward the stream. 

Was he about to roll his car? But he saw dirt tracks on the rock and drove on. 
The dirt tracks stopped. Had the other fellow backed down? Dreadful throught. 
But no. Maybe he had rolled and was down there, car and all, in the creek. Still 
more dreadful. 

There was a slight convexity ahead. He kept on, hoping it was the end of trou¬ 
ble. What he saw from it was something new. Bolts had been driven into the 
rock—a row of them—and long, not very thick aspen poles had been wired to 
them to form a substitute for a lower side rut for the “road.” But the logs had 
rotted. Some were missing and those still there were dangling, held only by their 
butt ends to the bolts. 

He gripped the wheel and drove on till the dream came to an end and he was on 
earth again. The rest of the day was spent thinking how it would be when he came 
back to drive the rock again from the other direction. Easy walking on the peaks, 
but plenty too much of the zest. 
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23 A permanent arragement 


Fountain Valley School was founded on a small but well-tailored ranch a mile 
east of the highway between Colorado Springs and Pueblo. As the story goes, the 
owner had built for his new bride a hacienda with deep patio, handsome iron 
work, an ornamental bell, and Mexican tiling, but she looked it over and returned 
to the East. It was put up for sale and Mrs. Meredith Hare, who wanted to 
establish a boys’ school in the West, led a movement to acquire the property and 
to employ Francis Froelicher, a tall, dignified Haverford man of Swiss descent, to 
assemble a faculty and serve as head. 

Some of the school was ready-made. The hacienda became the social center, 
dining room and headmaster’s quarters. The large barn became the theater 
upstairs and lab and science classrooms downstairs. A master’s apartment called 
the Pink Jail, and a classroom dormitory, both in Spanish style, were built on 
other edges of the lawned portion. It was rumored that the trustees wanted to call 
this latter Hare House but were dissuaded by someone who realized what the boys 
would do with such a name, and it became instead First House. 

Froelicher brought the beginning group of masters with him from Avon Old 
Farms, a private school in Connecticut. In 1933, Fountain Valley’s third year, he 
asked Rob to do some tutoring. The two of them also climbed together, various 
of the Collegiate Peaks, and began taking boys along. In time Rob started a rock 
climbing program for the school. ^ 

Through Francis Froelicher he met Betsy Cowled, a town friend and fellow 
member of the American Alpine Club. Betsjrhaii'climbed in Switzerland with her 
father, and had come to live in Colorado Springs with Alfred Cowles when he set 
up the Cowles Commission for Economic Research. She was more interested in 
mountaineering than in the rounds of bridge-playing which were a favorite social 
activity of her husband’s. In fact, she told Rob how one evening when her 
bidding and play had been analyzed beyond endurance, she gathered up the two 
decks of cards, threw them at the ceiling, and left the table. This was the prelude 
to a divorce. 

Much of her ambition and enthusiam centered around mountains and the 
people who were pioneering great climbs, especially in the Himalayas. She was on 
an early expedition to explore the approach to Everest through Nepal, and came 
to know all the British climbers who had their eyes on the conquest. She led an 
expedition of her own into the unclimbed peaks of the Santa Marta Range of 
Columbia. She was good on a rope and had great endurance. 
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With Betsy and Harry Stand fey on Mount Antero 


Photo by Harry Siandley 


One of the many climbers Rob met at her home was an American Alpine Club 
president who chimney-climbed an arch inside the house. His six foot four length 
let him cross-brace with hands on one side and feet on the other. 

Maurice Herzog, fresh from a savage bout with Mount Annapurna, was the 
occasion of another of Betsy’s parties. He had lost some toes to frostbite, but was 
able to work up an appetite for dinner on her favorite Columbine Trail in North 
Cheyenne Canyon. When she came around to him with a dessert plate and 
offered him “some American pie?’’ he cocked his head at her bird-like and said 
with a Maurice Chevalier accent “Sweetiepie?’’ much to the guests’ merriment. 

After the first ascent of Everest a group of its climbers came to Denver on their 
tour of the United States. Betsy invited them down for a day off from lecturing. 
Ed Hillary and John Morris, a Times reporter, had colds and so had to be bedded 
down in their hotel, but the rest came for lunch and a particularly happy walk on 
the Columbine Trail. The night had been windless and a thick coat of snow had 
ermined the boughs of the thousands of fir trees along the way. 

For Rob there was a curious aftermath to the day. The climbers and Betsy were 
to attend a dinner at the Denver Country club. “Come along with us,’’ Betsy 
said, “You can take the place set for John Morris. We’ll take you in in a huddle 
and no one will know the difference.’’ Rob found himself seated next to Palmer 
Hoyt, the editor of the Denver Post. 

“Mr. Hoyt,’’ he said in weak, rather frightened voice, “I’m sorry to have to 
tell you, Mr. Hoyt, that I’m here only because. . .’’ 

Palmer Hoyt’s voice was neither weak nor frightened. “Do you have rat¬ 
tlesnakes in England? he asked. 
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Rob cleared his throat and raised his voice a little. “I’m sorry to say I’m 
not. .. ’’ 

“I saw the damnedest thing. We were on a road in Wyoming Monday. A whole 
migration was crossing in front of us. All parallel and on a diagonal to the 
highway. A hundred of them—maybe more. We watched them for over a full 
minute.’’ 

Rob spoke very firmly this time: “I’m afraid you’re under a 
misapprehension. . .’’ 

“They say hogs are immune to the venom. I suppose it’s the fat, don’t you? 
The fat must absorb the poison.’’ 

“Yes,’’ Rob said. “It must be the fat. You know John Morris wasn’t able 
to. . .’’ But Palmer Hoyt had other things to say about snakes. Rob said softly, 
“Take it away, McKay.” 

* * * 

Tutoring introduced Rob to some youngsters out of the common mold. Little 
Rex Turner liked to climb so well he couldn’t wait till he got to the mountains. 
When Rob stepped out of their meeting room for a moment he came back just in 
time to witness a crash. With the help of a window and a long curtain, Rex had 
climbed up the wall far enough to get hold of the supporting rod. It came loose 
and dropped him, swaddled in drapery, to the floor. 

Rex lived with his widowed father and a housekeeper in an ample Broadmoor 
home. When the father had to go East on business he asked Rob to move in and 
companion the boy—eat meals with him and keep watch. One evening after 
dinner, when it seemed time to make a check, Rex was nowhere to be found. Rob 
looked about upstairs and outdoors, calling as he went, but got no answer. The 
housekeeper hadn’t seen him either. Finally, in the kitchen, he detected the smell 
of smoke. There was a wisp of it coming from the cellar doorsill. When he 
opened, a small burst came in from the stairway. 

After hustling Rex up and out of the way, Rob took a cooking vessel of water 
down and doused the fire. His charge had gathered some dry sticks and paper and 
arranged them under the wooden stairs, then touched off the structure with a 
lighted match. Rob wondered whether the boy wanted to get him or the 
housekeeper, or was getting at his father for being away, but the answer was 
simpler: “I like to make fire.” 

There was an older boy, Pierre Dubois, who had, or believed he had, the blood 
of French royalty in his veins. If you would listen he could give you disconnected 
pieces of his lineage, and always showed a special relish when he was telling about 
the illegitimate links. Rob accompanied him for a month’s stay at a guest ranch in 
Montana. He would say odd things, like “Little did my grandmother know that 
she was descended from the bastard son of the Sixth Duke of Orleans,” or “The 
real father of my great-grand aunt Lili was suspected of being the Bishop of 
Reims himself.” 

On a four-day pack trip out of the ranch, Pierre carried his .22 rifle at a slant 
across the pommel. In the evening there was a discussion of wild animals that 
might visit the camp, and one of the cowboys told Pierre to keep a sharp lookout 
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for bear among the pines up the hill. Sure enough as it grew dark, Pierre pointed 
out that there was a pair of eyes there. Everyone agreed and encouraged him 
when he pointed his rifle toward it and fired. The bear, which he called a baya, 
didn’t move, and he fired another shot. He went on until the magazine was 
empty, filled it again, and shot some more. 

“You’ll run out of ammunition,” a cowboy told him. “Let me try.” On the 
cowboy’s second shot another eye appeared, close under one of the first two. The 
joke might have seemed cruel but for the fact that Pierre was protected by a 
colossally sanguine nature. He simply changed the subject. 

This interest of his only seemed to have been forgotten. One day when he 
didn’t appear for lunch and Rob conducted a long search for him, he arrived 
quite suddenly from behind a large barn. “There’s blood on your hands. Where 
have you been?” 

“1 killed a baya,” he said. “He’s a tough one, I tell you. 1 can tell you that all 
right,” and he led the way around the back of the building, where his kill was on 
display, its hide stretched against the wall. It was a thirty-inch marmot. 

During his last year at the school, Pierre developed an interest in Lucile, the 
daughter of one of the faculty. She didn’t reciprocate, but he would follow her 
about, still keeping his distance, with a kind of lingering determination. One day 
when she had been followed too long, she hurried off around a corner and 
ducked into the ladies’ room. He was seen to look past the entrance, to think a 
moment, and then to return to it. He scrutinized the word printed on the door, 

and with unassailable logic went straight in after her. 

* * * 

There was an unplanned symbiosis between Rob’s climbing program and 
Betsy. She gave an annual talk at the school, with slides from the Tetons, the 
Matterhorn, or the grand valleys in the Himalayas. Such was her charm and 
enthusiasm that half the boys in the school would immediately besiege Rob with 
requests to go camping, hiking and climbing. For rocks he could find plenty of 
variety in the Garden of the Gods and North Cheyenne Canyon, both within a 
half hour’s drive from the school. 

In the Canyon there were parts of the rock quite rotten. But one day he went 
there with two bright lads to whom he had also taught the rules of chess and who 
had learned to beat him when they played as a consulting team. They became so 
confident he decided to scare a little more respect into them. They formed a three- 
man rope and he led them up a wall of what later became the army’s 
Demonstration Pinnacle. On a quite easy pitch midway to the top he used for 
handhold a rock that proved unstable. He thought he was merely giving it a test, 
but its balance was precarious enough and its size great enough that he couldn’t 
control it. He barely managed to push it away from a direct line of fall toward the 
boys below. As he did so he said “oops!” and as the stone careened down the 
wall past them he added not very comfortably “That was almost bad.” He wasn’t 
allowed to forget the incident. The boys called him Mr. Oops for the rest of the 
year. “Mr. Oops, sir, would you explain. . . ” 

Ernest Kitson, the music master, was deeply loved, but because of his high 
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strung nature was the victim of more pranks than any other faculty member. 
Some boys managed one day to intercept his breakfast plate on its way out from 
the kitchen. When he lifted the aluminum toast-cover he was confronted by a 
garter snake. Though small and quite harmless, it darted its tiny forked tongue 
toward him in a gesture of menace. His shriek was heard all over the dining room 
and he nearly overturned the whole table in his haste to escape. 

Kitson applied to his driving the same intensity and originality with which he 
conducted his operettas, and as was inevitable, he was overtaken by a police 
patrolman and given a summons to court. He was charged, the judge told him, 
with crossing a stop street at full speed. “But your honor,” said Kitson, “I’ve 
been driving across like that for almost a year, and no one has ever said a word to 
me.” 

The judge was so entranced by Ernest’s style that he let him off with a warning. 
This sort of response, which came to be used by students under questioning, 
became known as Kitson’s defense. 

* * * 

While Rob was tutoring and teaching occasional classes at Fountain Valley, its 
secretary resigned. A girl who was then employed at Harpers Publishing 
Company in New York, heard about the vacancy from a Colorado Springs 
friend. She was interviewed, hired, and came to work, where she and Rob met. 
Before long they became a couple in social contexts. Then they began to find 
pleasure in holding hands. They talked endlessly. They began to lose track of the 
world about them. In the school’s performance of “Murder in the Cathedral” 
Rob was a broom-pushing menial and Zan one of the women of Canterbury. 
They arrived so late at rehearsal that Alex Campbell, the dramatics coach poured 
out a three-minute tirade upon Zan and then turned to Rob and said, “You don’t 
matter. Get out. Get off the stage. Out of the building. Off the school grounds. 
Leave the County.” 

Rob hid in the wings and kissed her when she came off stage. 

When they weren’t on duty they were pulled toward each other and then 
wandered about on the campus until torn apart by the next obligation. 

One evening after the school dinner, Dave Swift, the Greek god among junior 
masters, lingered and talked with Zan. Rob was in a panic. Zan tried to reassure 
him, but he became certain she was about to slip away from him. Dave, he feared, 
was a more presentable and desirable catch than he was. He had always thought 
that some time he would give up his freedom and enter what he thought of as the 
natural state of man—marriage. As he came toward her that evening he blurted 
out, “I want to marry you,” and was instantly frightened. But they began to talk 
of marrying, now he in favor and she against, then she in favor and he against. 
Then they would agree that they were happy as they were and with marriage there 
would be problems. They continued to walk about in a state of blessed isolation 
until Rob overheard someone say they had better make up their minds. He had 
heard that people sometimes marry and then find themselves sexually 
incompatible. This seemed hardly possible, but he proposed that they go to the 
Wet Mountain Valley to test the matter. At first she demurred. “I’m an 
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exception,” she told him. “I’ve been a virgin till now. Most of the girls I knew in 
college—some in high school.. .” They went to the valley, found a sequestered 
dell, and learned they could get on. 

Though she had succumbed to him in this respect, he was aware of her 
strength. He was a little fearful, for he knew he was surrendering at least as much 
as she was. There would be a kind of equality. In fact, in one of their 
conversations each pointed out the other was a spoiled child. Along with being in 
love, which they certainly were, they would exert a corrective influence on each 
other. 

In time, the see-sawing of irresolution died away and they were married in the 
Colorado College chapel on Christmas day. Mel Griffiths, who was likewise 
poor, hitch-hiked across the mountains to serve as best man. 


24 Does he want it back? 

Afterward, instead of leaving at once for a trip, they found they could make 
use of the Broadmoor’s lodge on top of Cheyenne Mountain. It had only one 
guest bedroom, a small one, in the Spanish style of the building, overlooking the 
lights of the city from 3,000 feet above. It was something to remember. (The 
Broadmoor found their lodge an extravagance. Only its foundations remain.) 

On their way to Santa Fe the next day, Rob was frightened at having to pay 21<T 
per gallon for gas. Though there were no “Just Married” signs on the car and no 
cans tied to it, the filling station operator warned them, “Don’t you young folks 
get the notion marryin’s a bed of roses. Better just go ahead and have a fight once 
in a while. It’s safer that way.” 

* * 

Now and then Rob’s tutoring gave him glimpses of life among the great and 
wealthy. He taught math to two Maytag boys at different times and was treated 
very much as a friend in their Broadmoor home. Bud Maytag Senior told him to 
take home all the ducks he wanted from a huge long freezer bin they had in the 
basement. The birds came from a place in Louisiana where he went shooting 
every year. Rob and Zan plucked ducks until they could pluck no more. Three 
mallards will fill a spacious kitchen with feathers. 

Mrs. Hooker also had a Broadmoor home—a brand new one, with a brand 
new Greek theater and a brand new swimming pool, and one day when Rob was 
tutoring her son she came in and interrupted the lesson. She was in the deepest 
distress because the water had been turned on for the first time into her pool, and 
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had the appearance of coffee, with perhaps a touch of milk in it. “You’re used to 
climbing all over the mountains,’’ she said. “There must be something you can do 
about this. My guest will be here almost any minute.’’ The guest turned out to be 
the singer Burl Ives, but he could do nothing with her problem either. 

When Aldous Huxley brought his son Matthew to Fountain Valley he told Rob 
that Matt was bright enough but needed special help in algebra. 

“At what time,’’ the book asked, “do the hands of a clock come together 
between two and three?’’ Matt, who was an excellent conversationalist, began his 
attack with “Why in the name of common sense does anybody need to know?’’ 

“You’re doing an exercise in mathematics. Let’s use the letter x for the number 
of minute spaces past two.. 

“But sir, it is a ridiculous waste of time. You have only to set the watch at two 
and wait ten minutes.’’ 

“Longer than that, Matt. But the point is. . .’’ 

“Sir, is your watch a Swiss? My father says the Swiss almost have a monopoly 
on movements. He says that most of the good watches are made there and then 
put in American cases, or British cases or French cases. Do you suppose the 
Japanese have Swiss works too? 1 was in Zermatt last year. You climb, don’t 
you?’’ 

“1 want you to converse,’’ Rob said, “about mathematics. Now the hands of 
this watch.. .’’ Rob won some rounds of their daily contest, and enjoyed them 
all. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas were a feature of the school. Ernest 
Kitson’s fine-tuned performances were always great happenings. The female 
voices were brought out from town, and if there was no boy up to a lead part he 
sometimes turned to nearby Fort Carson for talent. One of the best tenors he had 
ever discovered there suddenly sent word only short days before the performance 
that he was in the stockade for going AWOL to practice and would not be 
allowed out. 

Mr. Kitson, who was desperate, tried out this one and that one, including Rob. 
Rob did his best. For a few moments he thought he might be encouraged to 
resume his old ambition, long ago dimmed by a voice teacher he had seen. But 
after sounding notes on the piano for a time, Mr. Kitson smiled sadly and stood 
up. 

“What am I?’’ Rob asked. 

Ernest spoke meditatively: “You might be a baritone,’’ he said. “That is if you 
were anything.’’ 

There were Kitson in music, the Perrys, and Boardman Robinson the artist as 
father figure who used to say in faculty meetings “Aren’t parents dreadful?’’ 
Then there was Alex Cambell, the dramatics coach who charged on long legs 
from one English class to another with a great black cloak whipping in the wind 
behind his shoulders and a pile of books from belt to chin. With these and some 
beamish junior masters—one of them a very competent, unfeminine fellow who 
always knitted on the train that took him east and back for vacations—Fountain 
Valley enjoyed a golden age, a round table, the jealousies and irritations common 
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to such a village society kept in abeyance by Froelicher, who drove his team with a 
loose rein. It was a delightful company. 

Dwight Perry was a right hand man to Froelicher and his successors—a superb 
teacher of French and Latin in the classrooms and of bridge to several of his 
fellow faculty members. He improved Zan and Rob’s game, and for years he and 
his French wife Marsou met regularly with them for this activity. Losers paid into 
a pot, and when they had accumulated enough, they dined out together. 

One evening after a bridge game in Rob and Zan’s quarters at the school, the 
Perrys left from a side door where there was an apple tree with a low limb. When 
Rob warned them with a call of “Low bridge!’’ Marsou turned on him the vigor 
of her French accent: “My bridge wasn’t any lower than yours.” 

Dwight never told long winded stories. He specialized in brevity. He liked to 
poke the word irregardless into a dull conversation. It was he who described one 
of Rob’s less accomplished tutees with the words, “He don’t retain,” and who 
could conjure up the image of one elegant charwoman topping another with a six- 
word unit of dialogue: “Pig I says, and swep out.” 

Betsy and Zan took to each other as soon as they met. Betsy gave them a set of 
Vienna rose dinner plates as a wedding present, which Rob has never been 
permitted to wash, dry or put away. She used her persuasive powers to bring Zan 
along on a climb of Mount Evans, which she assured Zan would turn out to be 
the first of many climbs to fourteen thousand feet. Their trip involved a ten-mile 
up-hill road walk and then the steep 2,000 feet directly up and the return that 
seemed even longer. Forever after, when Zan has been asked, “You climb with 
your husband of course?” her answer is, “I hate exercise.” 

All the same she has rock-climbed in a mild way, and when they go out in 
search of wildflowers or to pick berries she is tireless. It is Rob who comes home 
exhausted. 

* * * 

Rob’s mother gave up her sketching. Both of her painting friends had died, and 
it tired her to climb the narrow stairs to her studio. She developed an ambition to 
improve her French. She was beginning to read authors in French whom she had 
read in English translation. She also got out an old star chart on which a super¬ 
imposed open space could be rotated to suit the time of year. She became familiar 
with the constellations and great stars visible as the seasons rolled around. 

She did not seem particularly frail, but one day she asked Rob to take her to the 
hospital. She wanted to have a time of quiet. The nuns were fond of her because 
she had several times told stories to the children for them. They would look after 
her for a few days. Dr. McClanahan had called in a heart specialist to listen to 
her, and the two of them recommended she take a complete rest. 

The next morning at seven, one of the sisters called him on the telephone to tell 
him his mother had “passed away.” 

He heard himself groan in agony and then say with a kind of blubber, “She 
died, damn you.” Then he thanked the voice for calling him. 

He felt stabbed. 

The heart man requested he be allowed to do an autopsy. Rob was annoyed. 
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He could see the knife going into the chest, and the doctor peering curiously at 
the sloppy, relaxed heart. Her privacy violated. But he gave a grudging 
permission. After all the body had nothing to do with the wraith that moved in 
endless freedom toward the stars. 

They buried her in Evergreen, downhill a little way from the Jacksons’ 
graves—a family of long granite coffin-shaped stones above the grass—her grave 
by Manly D’s, close to the great old pine. No trees are planted anymore; the roots 
interfere. Rob imagined them conversing underground—she giving Manly D tart 
words about complacency, he mollifying her attack with complacent love. 

Rob had such deep feelings about the loss of his mother that he thought Zan 
would divine them and feel a jealousy. Instead, her understanding seemed to 
bring them closer. 

He disliked church-connected beliefs about future life, but he found solace in 
an image which was related to his mother’s study of the stars. There seemed an 
indestructible essence which sped away from the earth to travel in freedom past 
those points of space. He worked out the words for a poem, which for a time 
seemed wonderful to him, and since he had always had sporadic ambitions about 
writing, he sent it to the Atlantic. It was returned in a few weeks, with a letter. 
The editor would be pleased to see more of his poetry. He realized he had judged 
it by the emotional content he had felt in writing. He added it to his collection of 
abortive works. Maybe some day. . . 

* * * 

Mel had come to their wedding as best man. There was another climb with Mel, 
occasioned by a visit of Bill House, a New England alpinist who had attained 
fame in the high Himalayas. He had led the way up what they called House’s 
Chimney, a key link in the American attempt on K2. House and Rob met with 
Mel to take a new look at Shiprock. 



House, Draws and Griffiths look at Ship Rock Photo by Mel Grif fiths 
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The highway to there passes Mesa Verde on the west, traversing a semi-desert 
studded here and there with odd monuments of rock. The only animal life visible 
was a horse that seemed designed for “The Wasteland.” As they approached, he 
was standing knock-kneed, all head, spine and feet, in the borrow ditch of the 
road, a scarecrow horse, translated to this barren place to die. From his 
appearance no one could have believed there was enough strength in him to walk 
away. He kept his head drooped until they were about to pass him, then as 
though yanked by the invisible thread of a puppeteer, he jumped squarely into the 
right lane of the road. The car got around him with a lurch and a squeal of tires, 
but barely. 

The next morning at the rock they moved up to the shelf of brecchia from 
which he and Dobbie had twice climbed off left (north) to the hump and looked 
at the east face. But this time Rob started up directly from a belay on the shelf. 
He was very close to the junction of the brecchia and the black basalt, which is a 
more dependable rock generally and more interrupted by crack lines. His first 
objective was a little platform on the basalt. If he could get there he could belay 
Bill House to it and they would have a chance to explore the basalt for further 
progress. 

There was a crack in the brecchia, not very satisfactory, but he was able to get a 
piton a little way into it before the pitch rose to full steepness, and using that as a 
very precarious balance hold, to get another one into the same crack eighteen 
inches higher up. The second was far from ideal, but he thought it had a chance 
of holding him if he didn’t fall too far. He made a partial transfer to the basalt, 
and though the gripping places and the stands were thin he climbed some twelve 
feet farther, to where his chin was above the edge of the platform and his feet 
were still on irregularities of the brecchia, by now nearly vertical. 

He had been fooled. The platform was not a place where one could sit and 
belay a partner. It was a slabtop, steep-slanted like an A-frame roof, without even 
a really satisfactory finger-hold on it. While his hands were feeling its 
irregularities for something to get at least a rest from, the better placed foot was 
grinding down the knob on which it stood—a half peach-sized lump protruding 
from the brecchia wall. When it gave way, he pitched off in a backward 
somersault. He had one or two tenths of a second in which to ruminate on a 
landing place as the desert swirled into sight. There was even time for him to think 
briefly of the shelf where the others stood and from which he must fall off and 
yank Bill House, who was roped to him, into the same crash with himself. The 
imaged drama played itself out—the pair of them bouncing off downward, 
connected by loose rope. . . 

Suddenly his fall stopped. He was hanging face out. The sky was under the 
horizon. He heard an odd tinkling sound. He laughed. 

The lower piton had come out—that was the tinkling—but the upper one had 
held him. Mel, who had opened his mouth instead of the shutter, took a picture. 
Bill fed rope out and lowered him. He was laughing again. Part of it was nerves 
maybe, but he’d had a flash vision of Dobbie, laughing at the whole 
performance. 
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On Ship Rock: the piton held 


Photo by Mel Griffiths 
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The good piton was the kind intended for a horizontal crack—with the eye at 
right angle with the blade. The pull had given it a twist. After a brief discussion 
Bill went up, using that piton and a belay from Rob. He climbed to about the 
same height, but by getting on to the basalt a little lower was able to explore it for 
possibilities farther away from the brecchia. He worked there with the persistence 
which characterized his climbing, and rose a little higher than the false platform 
but after a little while gave up. They retired from the rock and went north. 

* * * 

Trying for Shiprock was behind him. For one thing a second wedding 
anniversary had gone by, and Zan was soon to have a baby. For another, a group 
of four Californians had climbed Shiprock, using a technique new to the sport. 
After descending from the ledge where Rob and Dobbie had sat, they made their 
way up the east face overhangs with the help of four expansion bolts driven into 
holes they drilled in the brecchia. While Rob was annoyed that he and his friends 
had been bested, he realized that expansion bolting would open up many climbs 
previously hopeless. 

* * * 

There were some visits with Tom Rawles to the nests of prairie falcons. One of 
these took them north of town to a curious hunk which went by the name of 
Cathedral Rock but which looked more like piles of Michelin tires painted white 
and laid out horizontally. They cross-braced their way up and on the flat top 
found where the birds had laid the eggs. But the eggs hadn’t hatched and were 
broken and dried up. He would hear later that this was a phenomenon of the 
DDT era, in which the egg-shells of birds eating insects were made fragile and 
broke. This was on land that would become part of the U.S. Airforce Academy. 

They had better luck on a little cliff in South Park. To reach the nest they had 
to crawl along a horizontal break in the cliff. The lower lip was smooth, rounded 
and narrow; the upper tended to bulge out and push them off. The carton for the 
fledgling Tom was to train was pushed ahead and across a deep vertical crack. 
They followed it in turn, picked up one of three, and returned past these 
difficulties to the ground. Mission accomplished. But Tom wasn’t always 
successful at keeping his falcons once they had been let off the leash to fly, and he 
went back alone the next year to pick up another. They had noticed that a dark 
recess—a kind of miniature cave—was formed where the vertical crack crossed 
their crawling ledge. As Tom came along, nosing his box in front, a two-foot-long 
bobcat rushed out of the darkness and leapt off the face of the cliff. A bobcat is 
made up of muscle, claws and teeth and could tear almost any man to pieces if it 
considered itself cornered. 

Roger Whitney was another friend with whom Rob talked mountains a good 
deal and occasionally climbed. He had arrived fresh from the Harvard Medical 
School with a plan to start practice in Colorado Springs, but was so upset about 
the threat that Adolf Hitler posed to civilization that shortly after Dunkirk he 
enlisted in the British Ambulance Service. He later joined the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps. 
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After the war he became friends and family doctor for Zan and Rob. For the 
first few months when he came to their house he would usually leave “to see my 
other patient, ’’ an elderly Negro asthmatic pauper in a nursing home. He built up 
a practice which included the Colorado College students. He was deeply 
conscientious—would stay up all night to watch a sick child—but with the college 
kids he had a sharp eye for malingering, especially around exam time. If the oral 
temperature was high he was likely to take the anal: “Don’t want to take a chance 
on there being a hot rock in your mouth, do we?’’ 

Rob went to him about a dull ear-ache he had. Roger was busy with a student, 
but took a quick look. He filled a basin with warm soapy water, drew some into a 
metal cylinder, and gave the ear a few spurts with the piston. A lump came out. 
Then as he returned to his other patient he said, “You can do as well yourself. 
Symptom of aging, hard wax. Next time you need the syringe, come back.’’ 

Rob did so a month later. Roger wasn’t there, but he found two syringes on the 
closet shelf. Instead of working on his ear there he put one of them in his pocket 
and took it home. If Roger thought there was only the one. . . 

Two weeks later Roger came by. Rob was out in front of his house and they 
talked a little there. Roger looked at his watch, then went in the front door with 
the question, “Mind?’’ and returned to the hallway a moment later with the 
syringe, which he had picked up in the bathroom. “Never know where you’ll find 
things these days,’’ he said. 

There was another instance of Roger’s laconic, off-hand style Rob would long 
remember. He dropped by to see Tom Rawles when he was crossing the Mesa 
from a little scramble in the Garden of the Gods. 

“How about sampling a new liqueur I have?’’ Tom took a little stem glass from 
the mantel shelf, filled it for Rob, and then went off to get a similar glass for 
himself. 

The taste was strongly sweet but the consistency strange. Tom’s wife Laetitia 
came in from the kitchen, greeted him, and then said in a tone of sharp alarm, 
“Did you take that glass from the mantel piece?’’ 

“Rob has it.’’ 

“Did you drink it? Oh my, it was half full of mercury.’’ 

“Where’s your telephone?’’ Rob asked. He had heard things about mercury. 
Not only was it a deadly poison, but it was so heavy that if swallowed it would 
perforate the walls of the stomach. “Where’s your telephone?’’ He tried Roger’s 
number, got a busy signal, waited a moment, tried again with the same result. He 
called Zan. She took an endless time coming to the phone, but at last he got her. 
“I’m up at Tom’s. I’ve just swallowed some mercury. Roger’s line is busy. You 
must try to get him, and hold him on the telephone till I get there.’’ Tom and 
Laetitia helped to hustle him off. He knew as he left that it would do no good in 
the long run, but the thought which was uppermost with him was that he wanted 
to die in his own house. He drove home carefully but fast, waiting for the pains to 
set in. 

Zan was on the front porch, holding the door for him. “Roger’s on the 
phone.’’ 
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“Roger. I’ve just swallowed some mercury up at Tom’s. Is there anything I can 
do?’’ 

He heard the heavy breathing, the rasping, asthmatic sound, then a clearing of 
the throat. “What’s the matter? Does he want it back?’’ 

Rob wanted toslash him for joking about this. There was alimit. Little by little 
the knowledge Roger imparted crept into his unbelieving brain. There wouldn’t 
be any pains. 

“Perforate the stomach? Wouldn’t perforate toilet paper dropping that far.’’ 

Mercury poison, Rob learned, occurs as a result of the ingestion of a soluble 
salt, usually mercuric chloride. A tenth of a gram produces symptoms; half a 
gram is usually fatal without immediate treatment. One would experience severe 
pains in the mouth, pharynx and larynx, and within about fifteen minutes 
abdominal cramps and nausea. Damage to the tubular cells results from a 
concentration in the kidneys and leads to anuria and uremia, the latter generally 
the cause of death. 

* * * 

The little boy who smiled up at them from his crib prospered under the name of 
Jonathan. When he was two his mother again became pregnant and started 
another baby who came into the world as Stephanie, later called by her nickname 
Robin. Although Jonathan was sometimes irked at the attention she received, he 
helped to train her and they played together. 

They had no living grandfather, but an elderly man named A. Z. Reed gave 
them the same doting attention. Mr. Reed, the son of an early day doctor had 
been born on the site of the Colorado Springs Post Office. He was proud of this 
and made the mistake of telling the fact to Jonathan twice to make sure he would 
take it in. The second time Jonathan said, “Yes, but why do you keep talking 
about it, A.Z.?’’ 

Jonathan had a doll, or cloth sculpture, in the likeness of one of the Seven 
Dwarfs. When A.Z. asked him how the little fellow was getting along, he said, 
“Sleepy’s dead, damn it.’’ 

* * * 

Lee Orr asked Rob to help with a climbing short he wanted to make in Este c 
Park. Along with Rob and also housed at the Stanley Hotel were two girls to join 
in the climbs. The climbing was a farce—largely made up of rump shots of the 
girls as they worked their way around the corners on a little ledge of rock close to 
the hotel. But in the evenings there was music, and Rob found that one of the 
girls, a Greek, was like a willow on the dance floor. 

His training with Mrs. Milone had been in the waltz and two step, and painfully 
full of hesitations, special turns and walk steps and backward steps arranged in 
different patterns, each with a different name and each to be memorized. With 
the Greek, he found he could satirize these movements with exaggerations. She 
could follow every whirl, every fling-away and haul-back, every double-length 
hesitation (with arm shot upward and held there through an extra bar of music); 
he could hook her right elbow inside his left and force her to dance squeezed up 
against him; he could stand still and shoot his right arm and her left straight 
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outward and back in a series of wooden stiff-arms; he could dance her straight 
sideways in a long silly escape across the dance floor. He could stand still on one 
foot and draw circles on the floor with his other toe. In all these inventions she 
followed him through as though she had decided the same instant he did what 
they would be. He had never thought he could dance, but by the second evening 
they were a team. Sometimes others would step to the sidelines to watch them, 
and when they were particularly outrageous, to clap. 

That night he could hear the soft, regular breathing of the cameraman in the 
other bed. He couldn’t sleep and didn’t want to. He was thinking about how he 
and the Greek would dance and become known. 

There was no third evening. The pictures were finished, and they all said 
goodbye to each other. He was feeling depressed until Ernest Field, chief ranger 
for the Park Service, came by and asked him if he was employed. Would he like 
to become their alpinist ranger for the summer? 

“Yes, please,’’ Rob told him. 

“Are you married?’’ 

“Yes. We have two kids—a boy of three and a baby girl born in April.’’ 

Ernie took him to see the Longs Peak Ranger Station. It was a one-room house 
of board lumber with an attached lean-to which was designed to shelter a horse. 
Though dirt-floored, that compartment could make the sleeping place for the 
children. Their furniture was a stove, a double bunk, a table and two chairs. On 
the floor was a circular galvanized washtub containing plates, cups and cooking 
and eating utensils, all marked HAUK. 

“What does Hauk mean?’’ 

“Big man. Kind of a cousin to Paul Bunyan. He’s in the war now, and God 
help the enemy.’’ Ernie told of how a horse had slid off the Chasm Lake trail and 
gone all the way down to some rocks by the creek the year before when Hauk was 
ranger. They couldn’t see any way to get him out and were going to shoot him, 
but Hauk went down there and carried him back up the trail, “Easier than 
shootin’ fish in a barrel.’’ 

Rob’s face must have shown he was disturbed, but Ernie said, “Oh, we 
wouldn't expect you to do that.’’ 

So he was a wartime replacement. But of course. He had thought about the 
war, with mixed feelings. Something inside him always seemed to remonstrate 
with whoever believed in fighting, whether it was two nations or merely two 
people. Every time he had held a consuming hatred for anyone, and had waited 
and given it thought, he had discovered as many reasons for the opposite point of 
view as for his own. He had a hoping belief that the masses of people called 
nations would some day seek to understand each other’s needs and resentments. 
That they would replace violence and its unreason with consideration, as sensible 
individuals do within a society. Yet something else made him know that Roger 
Whitney was right—that only force could put down evil once evil had gathered 
force. He suspected his own pacifism. 

* * * 
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25 God will take care 

He telephoned Zan. “They want me to come back Monday. . .they promise to 
pipe water into the house before we get here, and they’ll bring a lamp.’’ 

“I guess we can try,” she said. 

What a prospect. A new adventure, under the great rock-top that is Longs 
Peak, with a pay check thrown in. He and Zan spent the week-end arranging and 
getting supplies and soon after midnight Sunday, left town. Behind them in the 
back seat were the suitcases and other containers leveled off and surfaced with 
bedding, and on top of that the children. 

Coffee in Denver kept them going until dawn, when they reached the Longs 
Peak campground. As Rob fumbled with the padlock, a penciled note pinned to 
the cabin door caught his eye. He took it to the car headlights to read. “Man lost. 
Please report to HQ as soon as you get here. Be ready to climb.” 

“I’m terribly thirsty,” Zan told him. He let her in and pointed to the faucet. It 
was at the top of a pipe coming through the wall and upward. A thick porcelain 
cup hung from a nail behind it. “There’s no sink,” she said with disappointment. 
She held the cup under and gave the spigot handle a quarter turn. The charge of 
water knocked the cup out of her hand. The stream was so strong it bounced off 
the floor and wet her half way up to the navel. She stepped back, thoughtful as 
she watched the floor get wet. Then she turned it off. “Be it ever so humble,” she 
said, and as he hurried out to start unpacking the car, “I think I’m going to cry.” 

They brought things in and put them with the children on the bunk. Then after 
devoting a few moments to comforting her, he changed to boots, grabbed his 
climbing gear and drove off. At the assembly points there were three teams of 
four men each. Each team had a walkie-talkie with which the ranger told them to 
maintain contact. 

The lost man was a soldier week-ending with a group who had come up from 
Fort Carson. He had strayed away from the others somewhere along the trail past 
Lake Haiaha. Rob’s group was assigned to a sector including the cliff side of 
Hallets Peak. He and a partner, after casing the ground below the wall, made a 
pass at climbing in the main chimney, but they decided there wasn’t room for 
anyone who fell to be hidden part way up, so they widened the ground search. 
There were long stops wherever they went, to allow for Hal, the walkie-talkie 
man, to converse with home plate. But the talk was all one-way: “Do you hear 
me? Over. Do not hear me? Over. This is Hal with group three. Over. Please give 
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A basketed soldier crosses North Cheyenne Canyon on a suspension traverse. 


me a signal,” and some more of the same. Hal had a moment of glory late in the 
day when they had circled back to the lake shore. “I’m getting through,” he 
shouted. “I’ve got them! I’m hearing you. This is group three. Over.” 

The sound was coming across the lake from the opposite shore. Not, however, 
by radio. It was another team, their voices making air waves across the serene 
water of Haiaha. “Oh,” said Hal. 

More days of searching proved futile. Months later a tourist found the body of 
the soldier. He had presumably come down toward the end of the lake in the 
dark, fallen off a short cliff there, and sunk into the water. His head had struck a 
rock, and the weight of what he was carrying kept him submerged. 

The house had no plumbing except the fierce faucet. They used the public 
outhouse some distance along the campground. Then by accident, when she was 
hanging up some diapers, Zan discovered they had a privy of their own. It was 
not a toilet: there was no wash stand, no mirror, no toothbrush holder. It was not 
a rest room: it was not a room. It was not a WC as there was no water. They took 
up the name the Park Service had used: it was the throne, a little open-air seat, 
backless and screened by young lodgepole pines. Beside it a can of lime was 
tucked under a larger inverted can. They added an umbrella to the equipment in 
time to ward off the season’s first rain. Zan grew fond of it. She told Rob it 
reminded her of when she was a child on Staten Island and used the bathroom as 
a retreat from doing the dishes. 
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One day Ernie Field telephoned. “I’m sending you a present. Stick around till 
it gets there.” Presently a pick-up arrived, with a bale of hay in the back and 
behind that a trailer from which stepped a black mare. Rob’s mind went back to 
the ranch, where Byron had dropped him off on a thicket of Spanish bayonets. “I 
don’t need a horse,” he protested. “I’d rather get around on foot.” 

“Wait till you see,” the pick-up driver said. And shortly the other pick-up 
arrived with a shed in it. It had a familiar shape, but no crescent moon and no 
built-in seat—only a glass footed stool to stand on in electric storms. “Ernie 
wants you to set it up at the trail junction. They’ll bring the phone and hook it up 
later. I’ll help you load.” 

“Luxury living,” Rob remarked. “A telephone in every outhouse.” 

They lifted it up, but the horse was nervous and stepped about as they tried to 
lay one edge of it in the tiny trough created by the cross trees. Instead they 
bumped her on the rump. Finally when it was on and tied, Rob started to go 
indoors for a drink of water. But the man said, “Better start her off before she 
has time to get frisky.” 

So he marched off with the lead rope in hand. No matter how fast he went the 
rope was never taut. It dipped between them. This caused him to stumble a great 
deal from looking back to see that the horse wasn’t getting too close. He even 
tried walking backwards for short stretches. With those formidable incisors she 
might take a buttock off him. 

He was wondering all the while how he could remove the booth f rom the horse. 
Could he tether her to a tree, then climb up and tie the booth around its waist and 
drive her out from under? But as luck would have it he saw two sturdy hikers 
coming down the trail toward him. Together they lifted it off and set it down like 
so much cotton batting. 

* * * 

Barton Herschler, the Park Superintendent, called him to say some supplies 
would be coming up. “We’d like you to paint the toilet units.” 

“Paint them?” Rob asked. “Don’t you think they look better as natural 
wood? 

“No,” said Barton. “People associate new paint with cleanliness. We’ll be 
painting all the walls, inside and out.” 

Rob didn’t want to give up. “It’s not that I mind painting. But the pine boards, 
with their different tints of wood, seem more in keeping with the forest.” 

“Gray on the outside, white on the inside.” 

It was a long job. Alpinist ranger, he said. Killer of flies. Refuse collector. 
Toilet painter to the nation. 

* * * 

The campground had several seasons of litter—the worst of it small bits of 
broken glass. Rob got interested in cleaning it up, one small piece of ground 
thoroughly worked over at each session. The trail too was sprinkled with 
packaging debris, which he attacked in segments. In fact one day when he started 
a particular length of trail and found he had already gone over it, he realized he 
was vaguely disappointed. He wondered did he have the soul of a cleaning 
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woman? (The phrase was his mother’s. She had used it to describe a neighbor 
who cleaned her entire house, rug-beating and everything, each fortnight the year 
round.) 

He put up a board at the edge of the campground with various items tacked on 
it: an empty cigarette package, an orange peel, a piece of a bandana, a rubber 
heel. . .and the words THIS PARK IS YOURS—ARE THESE? Ernie Field saw it 
and two months later brought him an award of $25 from the United States 
government. As Rob was of a volatile nature, this event launched him on a new 
way of life—the inventing of bright ideas. He had one up his sleeve already. Many 
of the trails in the Long Peak district were deeply grooved with the water which 
ran down them when it rained. The Park Service, he suggested in his letter, 
should consider following the example of General Palmer, whose system of trails 
in the Pikes Peak Region were still in good condition thirty-five years after he had 
had them built. They had survived without maintenance because he had designed 
them to be outsloping. “Drainage,” he said in a firm final sentence, “need be no 
problem.” He expected he would receive $50 or perhaps $100 for this donation, 
considering its greater importance. 

“Good idea,” Ernie told him. “Not practical for us though, with twenty-thirty 
horses a day kicking up the dirt. If you can figure out some way to make a trail 
hold up on a moraine, let us know. One part earth, five parts rocks.” 

* * * 

Stephanie, zero years old, lived in a basket. Zan left her much of the time on a 
federal picnic table under sunlight dappled by aspen leaves. She had a blanket, 
but she always promptly kicked it off and let her diaper suffice for clothing. The 
tourist visitors were something of a nuisance. They would come to the basket and 
exclaim over her. “Why it’s a baby!” or some such piece of profundity, and then 
to make sure she couldn’t sleep any longer they would pull her blanket up over 
her and require her to kick it off again. 

Then toward the end of the summer, another problem arose. Rob found, not 
far from the campground, some fresh dung, two inches in diameter. His first 
reaction was of pained sympathy that anyone should have so prodigious an anal 
aperture. But its content of clumps of thimbleberry seeds persuaded him that it’s 
source was rather ursine than human. He and Zan decided their daughter looked 
too much like a roast to be left in the neighborhood of a bear. From then on she 
had to stay indoors unless someone was on guard. 

* * * 

Rob was not a guide, but a major duty was to keep an eye on inexperienced 
climbers. One day when there were clouds drifting across the summit he found 
two parties there who were frightened by the static electricity. Sparks jumped 
from their fingertips to the rocks they touched, and the two ice-axes among them 
were crackling and buzzing at the points. He collected them and led them down 
the sketchy north face trail. Where it passes close under some overhanging rocks 
they were able to take shelter from both rain and electric discharges. When the 
very light drizzle ceased, he leaned forward to get up. Ping. It was as if a golf ball 
had hit him on the head. 
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The Club Secretary gets a dose 
of static electricity 
Photo by Carl Blau rock 

He withdrew for a time and then experimented again, this time with a finger. 
At a precise point a little shock came off the end of it. He probed again and again, 
with the curious result that it seemed there was a kind of invisible curtain—a 
plane behind which there was no static, but in front of which he was sure to 
connect with it. After a wait of twenty minutes, he was able to shepherd them 
down. 

Later on he read somewhere of a father and daughter both killed by lightning 
because they had taken shelter in a cave. It seems electrical phenomena are 
erratic. When he talked to his boss, Ernie reported his own experience on Longs 
Peak. He was alone on a west face try that led straight to the summit from the 
narrows, where a little ledge of rock serves as the trail across a long stretch of 
cliff. Lightning struck and he seemed to be enveloped in a sheet of flame. When 
he came to he had miraculously caught on the narrows instead of bouncing on 
down the rock to death. Ellingwood had been knocked down on a ridge of 
Blanca. 

* * * 

One evening when he checked the register he learned that a party of four had 
signed for an East Face ascent the day before and weren’t yet down. He returned 
to the ranger station and set out again, with a headlamp, some food and a first aid 
kit. 

The moon rose, not much past full, and he had no further need for the light 
along the trail. He turned off the main peak trail in to Chasm Lake. It was a 
beautiful time to be above timberline—cool, strange, and touched with an eerie 
quality. But at the same time he had to be afraid of the complete silence in that 
basin where so many sorts of calamities were possible. 
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As he came to the little lake the wall of rock on the East Face loomed above, 
newly shaped by moonlit surfaces and the deepest of shadows. He climbed to the 
base of the wall. He called, but got no answer. He worked his way across under 
the base, afraid that he might find evidence of their having fallen. Finally, he 
returned to the trail and went home, still troubled with imaginings. 

After a short sleep and some breakfast he went up again. He came on them 
resting. They had made their climb, but in dusk had failed to make a turn and 
instead dropped off into Glacier Gorge where they could bivouac with a fire. 
They had just now arrived at the Longs Peak trail after the climb-up from the 
gorge. 

* * * 

The war changed Rob from tutoring to full time teaching of the physics and 
upper math courses at Fountain Valley. He spent the next two summers in an 
accelerated program preparing for navy programs called V5 and VI2. Thus after 
a gap of two years he brought the family back to the Longs Peak Ranger Station. 
There had been no summer rangers in the interim, and his first assignment was to 
carry a long cross-cut saw up the Wild Basin Trail on a horse and clear it of two 
big fallen logs. It was tough work for a city softie—making the four sawcuts and 
prying and rolling the hunks out of the way. 

He had the luck to meet Joe Stettner, who with his brother Paul had pioneered 
the hardest of the East Face climbs made up to that time. Joe agreed to show him 
the Stettner Ledges. 

After some easy slab, the first thing on the route is an odd form of the lieback. 
They had to work sideways under a bulge of rock. The feet had to be moved 
across on a slope too steep to stand on. The fingers were tucked under the bulging 
rock, palm side up so they could pull on it for the extra traction needed to hold 
the feet against the rock. With his weight hanging outward this way, Rob inched 
to the left with small steps. The crack slanted downward, bringing his hands 
closer and closer to his feet. Then just as the position seemed to become 
hopelessly awkward the crack came to an end and let the left hand slip around a 
corner where there was a gripping place higher up. Right after this they arrived on 
a broad flat place—the only one on the climb. 

A large flat-topped boulder occupied the central part of the shelf. They 
climbed on to it, ate a snack, and rested, Rob wondering what next. The boulder 
was too far from the wall above it to make for a chimney technique, and the next 
ten feet or so seemed too vertical and smooth for climbing. 

“Paul and I got up this piece with a court echelle,’’ Joe told him, “but I’m 
pretty heavy for your shoulders. I think I’ll try jumping across from here. I might 
not catch, so you’d better give me a belay from this boulder we’re on.’’ 

It looked like a good way for Joe to get mauled. If he fell it would be into the 
space between the boulder and the wall. The belay rope would pull him toward 
the boulder and bang his back against it. Rob pointed this out, but Joe said “I 
believe I can make it.’’ He looked at the wall carefully, then jumped across to it. 
He stuck like a cat thrown at a screen. Then he climbed up to a portion with an 
easier gradient above, took a belay position and called for Rob to come up. 
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After the climb with Joe Stettner 


Photo by Joe Stettner 
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Rob climbed down from the boulder to the shelf, and with the help of a poor 
crack and the security of the rope, made it up, “This was hairy,” Rob said, 
“Don’t you and Paul ever get in trouble?” Joe told him Paul had had a fall one 
time. He dropped sixty-five feet down a sheer face. He was hurt seriously—broke 
some ribs—but Joe was able to hold him. 

The next pitch was a two-thumb crack like an easier one Rob had experienced 
on the North Face. The rock was steep enough and smooth enough that they 
needed some extra friction to go up it. They got this by working their hands as if 
to pull the crack apart. Joe moved upward in quick spurts, climbing and stopping 
to look about as a lizard does. Rob moved slowly, noting from time to time that 
Chasm Lake was visible between his legs. They were soon on the wide ledge 
known as Broadway and could finish on an easier, more familiar route. 

* * * 

Headquarters had wanted Rob on his first tour of duty to wear an official hat. 
When the subject came up again he was told there was a second-hand one for 
sale. It didn’t fit, but that rather pleased him. He usually left it hanging on a nail. 
Jonathan, aged nearly five now, liked to put it on, and sometimes went out to 
greet tourists who drove to the campground. He liked to interview them, the hat 
either covering the top half of his face or tilted clear back. 

When a group of two dozen arrived from somewhere in northern Colorado, 
Rob stepped out of sight and let him take over. “Good morning,” he said. “Are 
you planning to go up the Longs Peak Trail?” They were, and they intended to 
take the side trip in to Chasm Lake. “Where do you come from?” The man told 
him they were a church group. “That’s good,” said Jonathan. “You don’t have 
good boots for mountain climbing. But maybe God will take care of you.” 

If God concerned himself with them it was to give them a harsh lesson. When 
they came down the trail it was awash with rainwater and mud, and some of them 
had almost nothing left of their shoes except the laces. 

* * * 

It was the 18th of July and Jonathan was five. How would he like to celebrate? 

He said he wanted to go fishing. The waters of Alpine Brook flowed past the 
far end of the campground—a small, Tennyson-type of rivulet with probably 
never a fish from end to end. They tried royal coachmen, a black gnat, a yellow 
bee, and a captured grasshopper with equal unsuccess. Jonathan wanted to catch 
and eat trout. So in the afternoon the family drove to the town of Estes Park, 
where Rob had seen a swimming-pool type of fish tank with success guaranteed. 
A sprightly, nimble girl there rented Jonathan a pole, slipped a worm on the 
hook, drew him to the edge of the tank, and guided his hand, all in one swift 
motion. An equally efficient rainbow darted from an unnoticed direction and was 
soon wiggling its way on the end of the line. The girl re-entered the action, and 
covering Jonathan’s hand with her own, wove the fish back and forth to keep the 
line taut. She pulled it over the edge, backed the hook out of its jaw, dropped the 
fish into his also-rented creel, swiftly re-baited his hook, and tossed it back into 
the water. 

The fish were slim, doubtless because if kept that way they race to the bait 
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faster. Rob could see his pay-check swirling down a whirlpool. “Ice cream,’’ he 
said. “Quick, birthday boy, we must buy some ice cream before the store closes.’’ 
“One more trout.’’ 

Fish for dinner, ice cream and cake with six candles, and afterward dry ice to 
bubble up in a bowl of water. 


26 I did it with my little hatchet 

Life at Fountain Valley was vaned. Now and then six or seven of the faculty 
met for a game of poker. Stakes were low enough that even the heaviest loser 
could tell himself the evening was worth the money. One reason for this was the 
Taylors, of the Friends persuasion. “A miserable straight! Thee has bet every 
cent thee took home last time.’’ 

Since he was no longer a candidate for athletic coaching, Rob was put in charge 
of a work program for the non-athletic students. They preferred tending the 
barns, the garden and the ditches to sitting on benches beside the football field. 

The area west of the school had long been filled with tumble weeds. These are 
so called because each plant, as it dries up in the fall and loses its grip on the 
ground, becomes a sphere of thorny fiber. It will roll and skip and bounce along 
before the wind. 

A fence corner at the edge of the school land had caught these weeds year after 
year, and when they were softened by melting snows and old age they had become 
interlaced and condensed into a great mat five feet thick and extending ten to 
twenty yards back from the barbed wire barrier. Rob, casting about for an 
October job for his crew, decided to attack the clogged up corner, and Mr. 
Manley, the school farmer, provided pitchforks. 

It was hard work, especially as they got into the deeper, more compact part of 
the mass, but by taking turns, they were able in one long afternoon to pull apart 
the entire accumulation and build a great dome of it, ten feet high and a hundred 
in diameter. As Rob feared that a wind might disperse it before it could be 
burned, he promptly lit a match to a few places along the inner edge, where he 
was leeward of a light breeze that came from the school side. 

Perfectly dry from the fall weather, and so loosened as to provide ideal 
ventilation, yet close enough to heat each other as they caught fire, the 
tumbleweeds rose quickly into long flames that spiraled into one grand braid of 
intermingled black smoke and red fire tongues. 

It was frightening. For a few seconds Rob led boys with pitchforks to try 
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dispersing the parts that he had ignited first, but the heat drove them back. They 
watched, as they moved away, with the fascination of helplessness. 

In no time at all there were balls of fire rolling and sailing up the hill and 
heading toward vast fields of dead grass that stretched endlessly west and north. 

“Should I hit the alarm?’’ a boy asked. 

Rob thought a second or two. He didn’t like posing in front of his mistake, but 
he said, “Yes, hit the alarm.’’ And they all came, from the dorms, the Hacienda, 
the infirmary and even the football field, where the boys who were trained to be 
firemen were practicing passes. The ridiculous fire-cart came out with the 
ridiculous hose, but it wouldn’t go through the fence and they could only spray 
the edge of the fire where it had started. They wet the sacks, and the main 
multitude of boys began running up the hill with these and with shovels and hoes 
to attack the forward part of the fire along its edge. The first objective was to stop 
the spread at the ditch, which was dry but constituted a gap to work with. The 
ditch ran way off on a thin diagonal with the line of the front, and a few fires got 
across, but they were small enough and the boys fast enough that they put those 
out and in the end out flanked the whole conflagration. 

Rob and the headmaster worked out to the far end and saw to putting a full 
finish on the spots that tended to keep burning. After some conversation about 
keeping an eye on things, the head signaled the boys to go back with their 
equipment. Then he and Rob moved toward the school, Rob growing nervous 
about his responsibility, and what he would say when that subject came up. 
Suddenly, and quite naturally, that happened. 

“Who do you suppose started it?” the Duke asked. 

There was no way Rob could hesitate. He said, “I did.” 

Froelicher gave him a magnificant response. “Oh. I’m so glad it was you 
instead of one of the boys doing a dangerous prank.” 

* * * 

When Rob learned from Francis Froelicher that the quarters his family had 
occupied were to go back to the returning pre-war occupant, and that the 
teaching of mathematics and physics, his main wartime subjects, would be 
handled by a new man whose professional qualifications were admittedly better, 
he went through a period of depressed spirits. In fact, he became rather sour, and 
when Mr. Froelicher asked him if he would return to tutoring, he said no. 

He began to cheer up as he realized he would no longer have his time cut up 
with such duties as the dormitory, the study hall and the work program. He 
would be able to do some writing he had planned on. He had no doubt it would 
bring them a handsome living, and with Zan continuing as the secretary they 
would have enough for the interim. 

When the time came to pack up and leave the school they did so with a 
minimum of fuss. But there was one person Rob felt he should say goodbye 
to—Mr. Manley, who had been the farmer for the Bradley Ranch before there 
was a school and had stayed on. He was of an older philosophy and looked to the 
phases of the moon to schedule plowing, planting and harvesting, while Rob, 
because of his Redvale experience had been rather tough on Manley at times. 
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When he knocked, both Manleys stood in the doorway. Rob opened with a 
friendly little speech of appreciation. Mrs. Manley, at the realization they were to 
be gone, put a point of her apron to her eye. Then her husband, affected with the 
contagion of her grief, lost control of his voice and burst out with a quaver of 
emotion: “We hate to see you leave. You and your Mrs. have been such good egg 
customers.” 

With that consolation he and Zan and their two young took up residence in 
town. 

* * * 

Francis Froelicher telephoned Rob to ask if he would fly down to Albuquerque 
as a climber. Two boys, graduates of Fountain Valley and now in Princeton, had 
gone together for a climb. They didn’t return, and one of them, Dick Whitmer, 
had been found, killed by a fall, at the base of a cliff. His partner, Medill 
McCormick, was still missing after several hours of further search. He was of the 
Chicago harvester family—his father dead and his mother now Mrs. Albert 
Simms. 

Rob hadn’t been in an airplane since the Cleveland trip, and his stomach was 
riled up at the thought of flying, but this was no time to talk about nausea. They 
flew. The pilot, who knew why they were with him, added a bonus to his usual 
commercial route—swerved in toward the Sandia cliff, rushed toward the rock 
face, and then just in time swung upward and away. Rob held on by saying to 
himself rapidly, “He knows what he is doing, he knows what he is doing.” 

The cliff from which Dick Whitmer had fallen is on the west or Albuquerque 
side of the small Sandia Range. The search for Medill McCormack would be on 
this wall, where there were a shelf or two and some crannies not visible from 
below that might conceal an injured man. Rob and a chap named Zumwaldt, who 
also was comfortable on rock, roped together and worked their way to the top of 
this face and did some pendulum swings to cover the width. An overhang crust 
protruded enough that they couldn’t climb off the face at the top. 

When they rapelled to the bottom, Mrs. Simms, who had been provided with a 
telescope and watched them, came to meet them and hear their report. People 
had arrived in large numbers: there were troops of boy scouts, representatives of 
the luncheon clubs, Indians, forest rangers, police and firemen, and the governor 
of New Mexico with a number of state patrolmen in attendance, these last around 
a washtub in which his excellency had his feet immersed in water on account of 
the gout. 

The Sandia Range is a small one, abrupt at the north end tapering into a long, 
gentler south continuation. During the first day of search and the next all this 
additional area was being combed in what seemed to be a well managed effort 
under Mrs. Simms’ direction. Besides the reports of those on the ground she had 
to give her attention to items like a telephone call from a man in Silver City who 
had seen “a boy answering Medill’s description” climb up on a high rock, look 
furtively about and then vanish. A psychic from New Jersey mailed an 
unintelligible map marked with an X where they would find Medill. 

On the third day Rob and Francis Froelicher walked around under the high 
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north end of the massif to an east side section directly behind the cliff where 
Whitmer had fallen. Unlike the west side cliff it was in three parts. Along the 
bottom was a wall some twenty-five or thirty feet high, nearly vertical. Above 
that was a wide belt of steep timbered mountainside, running up to an upper cliff 
which formed the top. The lower cliff was on the rotten side, but Rob was able to 
climb up in a dihedral. Just as he was ready to make his way on to the slope above 
he found his face directly under that of a large and unfriendly Indian. 

“No,” said a gruff voice. “Go down. Go down.” 

He stayed where he was and parlayed for information. The Indian, along with 
four others of his tribe, had found the body of Medill McCormack, high on the 
wooded section. 

It seems he had fallen from under the same summit ridge as Dick Whitmer had, 
but on the opposite side, an almost unbelievable coincidence. 

The Indian’s hostility made sense. The Simms had posted a reward for finding 
the boy. Rob retreated, and then later on came back with the mortician’s man to 
help in the slow process of lowering the body, which had suffered decomposition 
from the heat and had to be chemically treated, bagged, and tied to a pole. 

When Rob went to thank the Simms for their hospitality—he and Froelicher 
had been housed in a sleeping cabin—Mrs. Simms asked him “Can you tell me 
how it happened?” 

He had a theory that might account for the unaccountable. There had been a 
thunderstorm over the Sandia that afternoon. He thought the two boys must have 
come to the base of the cliff together, planning to climb it. But seeing the 
overhang at the top they had decided one of them—Whitmer—should climb on 
this steep side while the other went around to the back with the rope, expecting to 
lower it and get his friend up with direct aid. The coincidence could be explained 
if a single bolt of lightning could have jarred them both loose with a massive 
shocking power, even though they were some distance apart, with the ridge crest 
between them. “Of course, we don’t know,” he finished. 

He had been discussing the matter technically, as a puzzle. “It doesn’t 
matter,” she said, giving him her hand. 

He went away thinking of what did matter. She had lost her son. She had acted 
like a general throughout the hunt, when sometimes it was almost like a carnival. 
But now she was heir to the emptiness. He was most awfully sorry. 

Rather than get on an airplane, he took to the road and hitchhiked. He could 
walk some of the way, and be alone. 
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27 Warrior without a war 

Fort Carson, just south of Colorado Springs, became the center for a training 
program in rock climbing and skiing. William Boddington, a lumber dealer in the 
town and the developer of soccer at Colorado College, served as an officer during 
the Army’s moves northward through Italy. He tells us that the training of 
mountain troops had already started about a week before Pearl Harbor as the 
87th Mountain Infantry Battalion at Fort Lewis, Washington. They became a 
regiment in 1942, and after some operations in Alaska, were moved to Camp 
Hale, north of Leadville, Colorado. They became the 10th Mountain Division in 
Camp Swift and in December of 1944 left for Italy. These troops were to have a 
special use. 

The Germans’ Gothic Line in Italy bisected the highway connecting Florence 
and Bologna. It was heavily guarded from Allied advance by artillery on Mount 
Belvedere, a ridge flanking this artery. Direct attacks on Mount Belvedere failed, 
mainly because there was a string of observation posts on a very steep-sided, 
rugged adjoining ridge called Monte Riva. With mountain troops available, a 
plan was formulated to take Riva Ridge. The attack had to be fairly massive and 
at the same time completely secret in order to succeed, since the Germans held a 
string of positions, all commanding because they were on or near the ridge crest. 

Five companies moved into villages beneath this ridge under cover of night. 
After sitting inside houses all day they picked up their guns and other equipment 
and climbed in darkness, up five different routes, some of them over ice and 
cliffs, to five points on the ridge. Fixed ropes had been put in with muffled piton 
hammers to drive the pitons on some of these routes. The Germans who manned 
the posts slept soundly in the security of their natural fortification; the Americans 
took the outposts by surprise, and knocked out the whole of Riva Ridge. 
Although there were heavy casualties on Mount Belvedere, the Americans could 
now see what was going on. They took Belvedere itself and the full force was able 
to progress northward through Italy. Because of this success the training program 
was continued after the war at Fort Carson, where it eventually became the 
Mountain and Cold Weather Training Command. Rob was invited to become a 
civilian instructor, though he was neither a skier nor a veteran like the rest of the 
training staff. 

Classes were trucked from Fort Carson to North Cheyenne Canyon, where he 
had climbed with Dobbie, Harold Wilm and others. Areas for classes of eight to 
ten men were designated A,B,C etc., and rotated among the instructors. The men 
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tied knots, slab-walked, climbed scree and talus slopes, drove pitons into cracks 
and tested them, and in time were belaying each other up short cliffs and 
rappeling down. Rob learned new techniques in some of their maneuvers. They 
set up a suspension traverse to evacuate wounded down a cliff or from one side of 
a canyon to the other. A live body in a basket would be suspended from a fixed 
rope and hauled across the canyon 100 feet above the road. He was given such a 
ride by way of initiation and while en route, subjected to shouts from those 
managing him: “The rope’s frayed. . .The basket’s loose. . . Dump him out.’’ etc. 

One of Rob’s classes consisted of reserve officers. As Area F was a draw 
between two cliffs, he had climbs going on both sides. There was an outcry of 
alarm. He looked across just in time to see one of his scholars fall from the rock 
across the way into the leafage of scrub oak which filled the bottom. Shouted 
questions brought no response, and Rob hurried down, across and up into the 
scrub oak, his contingent following him. They were joined by those from the 
other side and they all searched through the brush for signs of the fallen soldier. 
If he had struck wrong, he might have broken his neck. The space where he could 
be wasn’t very large, and it seemed they must find him right away. They all 
rushed about helter skelter, but with no results. Then they worked the area 
systematically in a row. They found out within minutes that he simply wasn’t 
there. No sound came. They widened the search almost beyond reason. Still 
wondering, they went back to the trucking area to report and find help for a 
further search. 

He was waiting with his kit and cup in the chow line. There were bandages on 
his head, face and wrists. The fall, which was broken by the scrub oak, hadn’t 
hurt him at all. But he had loosed from its limb a spherical nest made out of mud- 
colored paper. As he began to check himself for injuries, something stung him. 
Another sting. He got on his feet and ran down the draw for his life, his head 
surrounded by a fleet of angry hornets. 

* * * 

Another of his classes had a heavyweight chap from Florida. In explaining why 
he had elected the course, Sparks said he lived at sea level and never got into even 
a second story without an elevator. He wanted to try something different. 

The day’s schedule involved checking a fall. Rob decided to start with a 
demonstration of how he, with a light build, could hold a big man like Sparks 
with proper managing of the rope. He looked about for some time to find a 
suitable place. He wanted a drop of four or five feet, sheer enough not to injure 
the falling man on the way down, with a secure position for himself above. He 
assembled the class around the base of a little pinnacle whose top formed a saddle 
for him to sit in. Sparks tied himself in and climbed up the almost straight side to 
a ledge. A good deal of reassurance and arranging went on before he was ready to 
gather slack enough for a real fall and then put his faith in Rob and let go. The 
rock, like many in Cheyenne Canyon, was decomposed into gravel streaks in 
many places and Sparks was having a hard time with balance on his little ledge. 
Suddenly, as he was about to beg off, he scratched at the rock and dropped, slack 
in hand as ordered. 
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Rob had miscalulated. When Spark’s weight hit, the front piece, or pommel of 
the saddle Rob was in, came loose and turned on its axis, so that for a second or 
so he was being hauled off his seat with a rock somewhat bigger than a man’s 
head held in his lap. He turned with it, shoving it to the side enough that it would 
not crash on to Sparks, and instead he did so himself. They rolled down to their 
fellows, a disgraceful heap festooned with useless loops of rope. 

The rest of the class greeted the performance with a rousing cheer. 

* * * 

Rob and two other instructors were sent to a warehouse to obtain supplies for 
an overnight trip to Mount Rosa. When the sergeant in charge conducted them 
past a vast quantity of neatly stacked boot socks, Rob loitered behind. His own 
supply was down to one pair and those thin in the heels. It is possible he didn’t 
think things through as he was fumbling to get the lower part of his shirt 
unbuttoned. In any case he managed, though clumsily, to snag a pair and insert 
them into the aperture, and to step up speed enough so he would catch up. 

He was doubtless confused. The mind computes from the complex of 
competitive and reinforcing factors which have been fed into it. Thou shalt not 
steal, always a lingering influence to one properly brought up. The war over, and 
little need for so many sox in warehouses. Abraham Lincoln, walking back to 
return a few cents of change a grocer had given him by mistake. A recollection 
that he was put to shame in third grade when he had refused to join some 
classmates in a knife-swiping trip to the five and ten. Live dangerously: he had 
often told himself that. 

He has crossed the Rubicon. His fingers don’t work perfectly as he seeks to 
button his shirt over the lump. It is bad. He is way behind, conspicuous, as he 
sucks in his breath to reduce the size, and hurries. 

A voice, strong and clear, throttles him. “I know what you’re doing. You go 
back and put those damn sox right where you got them or I’ll have you in the 
jug.” 

He feels the whole weight of the army—its officers, its high-fenced 
enclosures—himself being passed back and forth between civilian police courts 
and military ones. His friends, his former friends, looking on. People eyeing him 
with a mixture of scorn, pity and laughter. 

* * * 

The colonel in charge decided that Rob’s education should be broadened with a 
knowledge of skiing. He and a wonderfully good-natured Colonel Skinner were 
put in a class by themselves and given lessons by Metzger, an Olympic skier. Col. 
Skinner had a facial twitch which distorted his otherwise jovial face into a look of 
utter ferocity. Rob fell down so many times and screwed up his bindings in so 
many new ways, and the colonel twitched so frequently that poor Metzger could 
do little more than roll in the snow and beat his fists for laughing. 

In time, however, they shaped up to a degree and Rob had a moment of glory. 
The final examination took them on a run where the final obstacle required him 
to ski between two aspen trees so close together that one ski had to be lifted in the 
air to get through, and Metzger gave him a passing grade. 
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* * * 

The two-weeks course given for reserve officers ended with an overnight camp 
and a climb of Mount Rosa. The descent took them around to the north side of 
the mountain where they could race each other down the steep gravel slope with 
ten-foot strides to the canyon bottom and trail. Not until many years later did 
Rob give a thought to the delicate, sparse growth which had fought for its 
purchase on the mountain. In time the crust of soil, broken loose by their boots, 
would be washed into grooves and then ravines with the summer rain storms. 
Environment had not yet come to Colorado. 

The instructors in the command were employed the year round. In the period 
between snow training and rock work there was nothing to do but check 
equipment, which they did very quickly, and revise the training manual. The 
officers didn’t want them finishing before the non-teaching period was over. 
They spent hours quibbling over the wording, the placement of paragraphs, etc., 
and taking coffee breaks. When orders came to drop one instructor from the staff 
and Rob was the only one without a military service record, he was not sorry. 
He’d made some friends and had a new experience. 


28 A long day’s climb 


Rob slipped into the edge of Colorado College when he was asked to teach 
Freshman English, where the emphasis on writing required numerous small sec¬ 
tions. Next he took on Latin courses since the Classics Department had been 
dropped. He was also offered a summer course in the poetry of Robert Browning, 
a favorite of his old friend Professor Daehler. Then some male students came to 
tell him they wanted the college to have a ski team. Would he be the coach? 

He told them he could barely ski himself, let alone give them any help. 

That didn’t matter. They could teach each other. What they needed was 
someone who could draw funds from the athletic budget. 

“I see,” he said. But the title of ski coach sounded pleasant, and he agreed. 

Their first trip was over the hills to Leadville and north to Climax, on the 
Divide. No sooner had the cars stopped than the lot of them were off and up the 
lift, quick as dogs let out of a car to exercise. He struggled into his boots, 
struggled into his bindings, took the skis off again to go, nervous as he was, to the 
bathroom, then re-assembled himself—poles, mittens, goggles and all—and 
pushed across the flats to take his first ride. 

He didn’t make it to the lift. A whole cluster of ski patrol, men and girls, plus 
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some o f his own team, came down the hill bringing two baskets, a skier i n each. 

The two skiers, one his, the other from a Denver area school, had hot-shotted 
into a high-speed collision where two trails met. Their faces were a mass of blood. 
They were given emergency treatment at a first aid station run by Climax 
Molybdenum at the mine HQ, taken to the Leadville Hospital for further 
patching and kept overnight there before ambulances took them to Denver and 
Colorado Springs. The Denver boy died a few days later. When Rob went to see 
his chap in Penrose Hospital, there were spool-shaped pieces on the outside of his 
face, wired to hold the bits of his broken jaw together. But he recovered. 

Rob experienced his own collisions, but in much lighter vein. The first was with 
a girl, a beautifully tailored one, with face and figure to match. Heather 
somebody. He had seen her but didn’t know where. When they became tangled 
through clumsiness, she extricated herself and backed off to look him over, head 
to foot. 

“Rob,” she said, “do you realize that you are the absolutely worst-dressed 
skier there is anywhere!” She gave him time to reply, but he could think of 
nothing appropriate to say. So she went on. “That thing you’re wearing for a 
jacket is a piece of underwear. And the pants—where did you find those?” 

As she rode off on her skis he looked down at the jacket. It was a padded 
affair, but there were no pockets and it was, he had to admit, flesh colored. He 
wondered. 

His other collision was more frightening. A young skier was bringing down the 
bamboo slalom poles after a race. He completed only half of an intended turn 
and charged straight down the slope out of control, leveling the poles like so 
many lances directly toward Rob’s chest. Luckily he began to drop some of them 
as he came on, but several held to their aim. At one point Rob started to turn and 
try outracing the attack, but the thought of not being able to see what was coming 
made him stay and hope to duck. The poles bore him down, the skier slid into 
him, and everything came criss-cross with a grand clatter. 

He often skied alone. He was slower and clumsier than the people he went 
skiing with and preferred not to keep them waiting while he struggled. He thought 
of skiing as a way to get around in the winter—a necessary part of 
mountaineering. Rather than take lessons and seek to perfect the skill, he 
experimented. At Loveland Basin he kept eyeing a long trough, concavely 
rounded, which was steeper than any of the intermediate slopes he could manage. 
One day he gathered up his nerve and turned the skis down into it from the lift. 
Somehow he lucked into the rhythm of riding from side to side across it and 
turning as he slowed down on the edge each time. He had a wonderful ride, but at 
the end of it, where the flat lighting failed to show him a drop-off, he went over 
an edge and fell sprawling on the hard surface of a parking lot, all whitened with 
a half inch layer of snow. 

He liked to run off the side of the tailored slopes into the untouched powder of 
the woods. Sometimes he made it work; sometimes he ended up with his skis 
tucked under a hidden log and seemed almost doomed to spend the night there 
before he could extricate himself. 
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The hardest slopes for him were the steep ones all turned into moguls and pits. 
He couldn’t make decisions fast enough to take them as good skiers did, bending 
and rising from bump to bump, but he did manage to cross and re-cross such 
slopes slowly, with here and there a bold turn. 

On Arapahoe Basin there is usually a cornice, a frozen wave that forms on the 
west ridge. He kept thinking about it, and finally decided he must ski straight 
down over it at the shallow end where the snow doesn’t actually overhang, but is 
vertical for a few feet. 

He was a kid taking the high dive for the first time. He leaned forward and then 
let the slope below right him. He foundered and rolled, but not before he had 
made it work. Afterward he could look back from the valley at his tracks—a little 
too far apart as always—but stamped there like a signature. 

The one thing he wasn’t going to try was a jump. But one day at the Pikes Peak 
Area he took the Racing Trail instead of the gentler Down-mountain. As usual he 
waited till after the whole truck-load of skiers had started so they wouldn’t be 
ripping around him from behind. 

He did well until near bottom. But he was tired, and when their tracks made a 
sharp left turn he let his run straight. The slope was leveling off by that time and 
he could see a clean little alley of powder ahead of him. The lane became flat and 
then suddenly was gone. He had shot off the rock abutment at the end and was 
flying through mid-air. 

He came down on the snow floor with a whoompf, but upright. Again long 
enough to know he had ridden it out before he toppled over and buried himself in 
the white stuff. He had made a jump. 

From its early strength, Colorado College had worried its way through periods 
of internal dissention, mismanagement, depression, war and Joe McCarthyism to 
the presidency of General William Gill. Gill, though not experienced 
academically, had at least beaten off the assaults of the red-hunters, but by now 
there were some alumni who had ambitions for their alma mater. They began to 
raise money, and after a careful search brought an attractive, energetic new 
president to the campus. New buildings went up. There were renovations, 
improvements to a run-down campus, increases in budgets for salaries, 
laboratories, library, all at once as new friends were found and old ones revived 
their interest. When Rob dropped in to the presidential office to see Louis 
Benezet, the talk went from mountains to skiing and back again. As an 
undergraduate, Louis had headed the Dartmouth Outing club. He’d wanted to 
climb, climbed a little, but wanted to overcome his fear of height. Rob told of like 
difficulties with the ski slopes, and they agreed to work out some of the kinks 
together. The conversation ended with an abrupt suggestion from Louis. 

“You’re half on the faculty already. Better join us.’’ 

Rob was frightened. Would he be expected to spend the next few years slaving 
away on a doctorate for which he had little background and no taste? “Well, 
maybe in a year or two,’’ he said. 

“No.’’ Louis told him. “Suit up right away and we’ll arrange to give you 
tenure.’’ 
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And that was it. 

Now and then Louis had time for a hike, a bit of rock climbing, or in winter, an 
occasional ski session. Though Rob was beginning his career at the college as a 
fifty-year-old instructor, he and Zan had a closer relationship with the Benezets 
than did most others of the faculty. “I need someone 1 can talk to,” Louis told 
him. 

Rob learned that his new boss was admirably impatient. “This place needs so 
much,” Benezet said, “that I buy things and then lie awake nights wondering 
how 1 can pay for them.” 

Louis’ wife, Mildred, had a formal, deliberate way of speaking, and in odd 
contrast to it an unexpected wit. While they were just beginning to be acquainted, 
Rob received a telephone call. He recognized the voice as hers. When she asked 
“is your father there?” it was clear she thought she was talking to Jonathan, then 
about seventeen. 

“No,” Rob said. “He died in 1929.” 

He could hear her breathing while she adjusted herself. “Too bad,” she said. 
“It should have been you.” 

Joel Benezet, then about fourteen, and Rob, made their first pair of linked 
turns in deep powder at Climax under Louis’ tutelage. It was a triumph. The 
snow was deep and heavy, but the skis came around, and they both stayed upright 
until the S was completed. 

On the Cooper Hill ski area above Leadville, Louis and Rob skied down over 
trackless benches sparsely dotted with pines to make use of a new T-bar lift there, 
east of the main hill. It was said to be in use though there were no other skiers 
around and the instalment crew were still making adjustments. On a T-bar, the T 
is hung upside down from the overhead pulling cable and connected to it through 
a spring. The spring, when adjusted, cushions the impact of the cross-bar as it 
comes against the two skiers’ rumps from behind and starts them up the slope. In 
the first place, the slope was a very steep one. In the second place, the cable was 
running at full speed. In the third place, the spring was so loose as to have no 
dampening effect on the whack of the T-bar. And in the fourth place, Louis’s 
rump was about eight inches higher than Rob’s. The bar touched them lightly, let 
its spring run clear out, and then yanked them with full force up the slope. Louis 
struggled to straighten the line of his skis and Rob, unable to touch down at all, 
scratched at the air to stabilize himself. They let go and fell off, skis and poles 
entangled, and were just about to move out of the way when the next T-bar came 
along. The operator, instead of stopping the cable, shouted to them, “Get 
free!”—exactly what even an idiot would try to do. The T-bar banged Rob on the 
side of the head and during the spin-off from him poked Louis under the chin 
with a point. 

“You’re catching on to my style,” Rob told him. 

* * * 

His first non-academic duty at the college was membership on the Student 
Conduct Committee. They were called into session one evening to discuss what 
J.F. Hatfield, a psychology major, had done. J.F. had joined a fraternity as a 
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freshman, but during his junior year had married and given up his membership 
when he suffered a shortage of money and a change in point of view. He had then 
taken a year off and returned to school to graduate. He was the father of an 
infant son. 

One day the college was a-buzz with talk. Whole piles of copies of the 
fraternity’s rituals and other secret matter had been placed in conspicuous places 
on the campus. Fraternity members had heard some scoffing from J.F. and put 
him down as a suspect. They got nothing by questioning him, but found in the 
trash container behind his apartment the stencils from which the distribution 
copies had been made. They were of course furious. They got him charged with 
theft and hauled off to jail. He could not furnish bail and had been held there for 
three days. One of the psych profs had found out where he was and rescued him. 

When summoned to the committee meeting Rob had already gone to bed. He 
put on his bathrobe and slippers and drove to the college. 

Almost before he had learned what the meeting was about he realized he was 
being looked on as a new problem in crime himself—this on account of his casual 
attire in so serious a situation. However, he gathered his skirts together and 
checked his impulse to laugh. He must not seem frivolous. 

There were two points of view. All of the Conduct Committee agreed that J.F. 
shouldn’t have done this, but one faction, including the dean of men who was 
strong on the value of fraternities, would have given him the nearest they could to 
the death penalty. The other, composed of faculty liberals who regarded 
fraternities as hotbeds of anti-intellectualism, urged that by being kept 
incommunicado for two days without a word to his wife or a sight of his child, 
Hatfield had already paid more than his debt to society. 

They couldn’t agree on anything except that they wanted to get to bed. Finally, 
they settled on a compromise: J.F. Hatfield would be on probation for the rest of 
the year, and would be required to report to a member of the committee at two- 
week intervals. He had so far refused to repent of his actions; the committee was 
to counsel him on the matter of the rights of the fraternity and to seek his 
admission of the guilt they felt he should feel. The chairman, with a fleeting 
glance at Rob’s costume, appointed him as “the ideal person to take on this 
responsibility.” 

After two weeks they had their first conference. The psych major, discovering 
that Rob’s convictions were not very strong, kept breaking into the topic of 
conversation with questions about rock climbing areas. After one more try, which 
proved very brief, they gave up the discussions of guilt and went to the Garden of 
the Gods for a climb. 

* * * 

A different problem was presented to Rob when the dean of women telephoned 
him: “The Mountain Club youngsters come back to the campus from their 
weekend climb so late and so tired they can hardly get themselves to Monday 
classes. Could you talk to them about starting home on time? I have no influence 
with them, but they will respect what you say. The kids are doing badly and their 
professors are angry.” 
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He liked what she said about respect. He agreed and was duly invited to meet 
with the club. They were honored. They listened with rapt attention. Asked 
questions. Nodded with him. *He had never had a more responsive audience. 
“People in good condition will come down a mountain twice as fast as they go 
up,” he told them. “But if they’re tired out it may take them twice as long. Your 
leader must know where you are going and how to get there. He has to keep in 
mind when darkness will set in,” etc. He put in little anecdotes about 
misunderstandings, about delays, about a couple who got so absorbed with each 
other that he thought they must still be up there in the mountains, about people 
who leave a coat and have to go back for it. 

Smiles and friendly eyes greeted all his remarks. They worked out their plans 
for Longs Peak for the next weekend and disbursed. 

But on campus a few days later he met the dean of women, looking very cross. 
“How did I do?’’ he asked. “Do?’’ she said, “I was on the phone with the Park 
Service all yesterday. The first carload of them got back here this morning. Late 
this morning. It’s Tuesday, you know. The other car is expected to come in 
tomorrow. Wednesday. Maybe. Are you climbers all like that?’’ 

* * * 

The Dean’s office asked Zan and Rob to take their turn at chaperoning a 
fraternity dance. It is a boring duty, but they agreed to it if the Ruckers, another 
couple they were fond of, would serve with them. The fraternity had reserved the 
ballroom of the Cliff House, an interesting old hotel in Manitou Springs which 
was no longer in the business of renting its bedrooms. The chaperones were 
conducted to a quiet ante-room some distance from where the action went on. 
They weren’t displeased because this was about the beginning of the I960’s, and 
the whole idea of chaperoning was under attack. They suspected that some 
bottles might surface, but they agreed they weren’t there to spy. They talked and 
played bridge until suddenly they realized that the strains of distant music were no 
longer being wafted toward them. Looking into the ballroom they found the 
musicians had packed up and left and there wasn’t a single student to say good 
night to. 

Outside, as they returned to their automobile, they noticed there were still 
student cars along the street. Darnell Rucker suddenly broke the silence with a 
large guffaw. “Look back,’’ he said. Most of the lights were on in the Cliff 
House’s second story bedrooms. 


* * * 

For several years Colorado Springs hosted a summer conference of Indian 
students from various tribes. When Rob offered them an afternoon visit to North 
Cheyenne Canyon, most of them chose to take a trail trip to Mount Cutler, but 
there was one who took him up on an offer to do a rock climb. Having read 
Rousseau’s notion of the noble savage, Rob half expected the Indian lad to rush 
past him on the cliff like a lizard, but it was not so. He allowed himself to be tied 
in properly, and followed up the first rope length with difficulty. They sat for a 
few moments on the ledge where Rob had belayed him, and when Rob started on, 
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he said he would not go up any farther. Rob tried persuasion, but his partner was 
adamant. They sat side by side again for a time, and finally Rob said, “We might 
as well go down and try to catch up with the others on the trail.” 

But the Indian refused to go down either. There was no other way, Rob told 
him. “You must go first so you can climb down with a belay.” 

The Indian refused absolutely, and the afternoon was waning. Rob decided to 
use force. He seated himself directly behind the Indian and with his feet against 
the boy’s back, pushed him slowly down off the ledge and dangled him into the 
steep trough they had climbed up and all the way down to the ground below. 
When the lad discovered he was not falling, he stopped clutching at the thin air 
and let it happen. 

The other Indians were easy to find. Instead of taking the trail they had elected 

to sit by the brook and throw stones into the water. 

* * * 

Though Louis was too busy to do much rock-climbing, the time finally arrived 
for an overnight off campus. Rob had decided on the Crestone Needle, where 
there is a lake to camp by and a cliff climb he would not forget, a long one with 
the climax very near the fourteen thousand foot summit. Glen Brooks of the 
political science department made it a rope of three, and a jeep took them up 
South Colony Creek. 

They camped, with a shiver of fear for the steep rib of rock they were to 
ascend. But in the morning, it was swathed in clouds and no longer visible. Rob 
gave a groan and went back to sleep, wondering if the others were secretly glad or 
not. 

They couldn’t climb on wet rock, but after a leisurely breakfast, they decided 
to walk up the valley rather than head straight off for home. Rob took the rope 
along. They might be able to do a little practise-climbing on the base of the peak. 
At about eleven in the morning a breeze came up, and within a half hour the 
cloud mass had turned into hunks and tufts and was blowing off the long straight 
rib which was to have been their ascent route. They decided to play there. They 
roped up, and were soon making good progress. It is a steep ridge, a little too 
smooth for comfort, and short on any gripping places. They were finding it dry. 
The gradient is a little too steep to stand up and walk on yet unbalancing when 
done on all fours. The main problem in Rob’s mind was that he lacked good 
stances for belaying, and had to assume that the climber who followed would 
never give him a jerk heavy enough to pull him off. He found places where he 
could hold a little slip. 

The climax is partly one of appearance. As one gets higher and higher on the 
arete it becomes more and more clear that there is an overhang to be mastered, 
and no perceptible way through or around it. Ellingwood, first over this route, 
had been able with his considerable reach to climb straight over it. Rob, who was 
shorter, had found something else fully as interesting and perhaps easier. To the 
left of the central bulge there is a receded portion of the cliff—a trihedral angle 
like the inside of a tilted box corner. The floor was rather steeply outsloping, the 
back or left wall overhung massively, and the right wall was vertical. Vertical but 
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with a crack in it which one doesn’t see till he gets there, but which will take a toe 
and a few fingers. 

They were high on the mountain, and he was deciding as they came along that 
there would be time for them all to get over this obstacle and out on top before 
dusk. Once past the overhang, it would be vastly easier to go down by the 
ordinary climbing route. 

They were duly astonished when it appeared he was climbing the vertical wall, 
but each in turn learned quickly how to make use of the crack and follow him. 
The crack in the wall takes one into the bottom of a quite high chimney. 

Once more it looks impossible, for the chimney is roofed by rock and goes 
nowhere. But Rob chimney-climbed most of the way up and then moved along 
one wall on a ledge which didn’t show at all in the darkness. Then he attacked the 
hardest part. It is a climb-out on a steep rock surface almost devoid of friction 
particles and overhung by an awkward bulge which seems trying to push one off 
into space. He had to sneak up by wiggling and straining to get around the bulge 
and sit down. 

“Once up here,’’ he told them, “you’ll be on the summit rocks—all easy 
scrambling.’’ 

Louis was second, and with his greater height was at a disadvantage. He 
couldn’t wedge in enough under the bulge. For a moment he was entirely on the 
rope, and Rob lowered him to the shelf. “We’ll have to spend thenight here,’’ he 
said. 

There is a brief moment of panic. He has great respect for the boss, and the 
boss has spoken. But he is in charge here. He makes his voice cheerful and says he 
has a better idea. He takes up slack enough to make two loops in the rope, and 
lowers them. Another struggle and they are both up where they can take off the 
rope and go for the summit. 

The daylight won’t last long, so he gives them a starting direction down a 
trough while he coils the rope for carrying. He does it wrong and wastes time. He 
hurries down the trough to catch the others. They aren’t there. He shouts. He has 
to back up. They have missed the traversing point and are headed for the San 
Luis Valley. He calls them back and they work their way slowly down the 
mountain, over rock ledges and steep grass. They can’t spend the night at camp. 
Louis has a morning appointment in Denver. There is only time to make a fire 
and heat some soup. 

But they’ve had one to remember. 

* * * 

Two or three years after this affair, Louis set up an appointment for a short 
afternoon hike. It was a very kind thing to do, for he was using the occasion to 
tell Rob he was resigning from Colorado College to organize for the Claremont 
Colleges a graduate school akin to those of universities. The news did not prove 
altogether bad for Rob. Louis had ties with the Aspen Institute and was able to 
make two or three more mountain trips with groups from the CC faculty 

including Glenn Brooks, Rick Bradley, John Lewis and others. 

* * * 
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Rob kept pecking away at the skiing, sometimes alone, coupling it with a 
spring-time map selling tour. When he crossed Monarch Pass he would stop for a 
few runs. In those days there was a little blade ridge that stood athwart the run¬ 
down from the west lift. It came near the bottom, when he wasusually tired and a 
little off-guard. If he was too slow, he slid backward and fell. If he was too fast, 
there was no room to turn on top and he flew out into the air on the other side. 
On one of these tries he slid back and was skied over and jumped over by several 
skiers who had come down behind him before he could get out of their way. Then 
on the next run, when he over-corrected, the same thing happened on the other 
side. 

He led a group of cross country skiers to the Weston Pass road with the 
thought of driving up and skiing on top. But Weston Pass was closed, and they 
skied in low country off to the north of the road. They came on a clearing with 
little snow on the ground and opened up their lunches. They had been there 
almost half an hour before someone noticed that a bobcat was watching them 
from the crotch of a pine tree. He was about ten feet off the ground and sixty feet 
away. He remained perfectly motionless while they all gave him their attention 
and discussed him. Rob developed the notion the cat might be sick or injured as a 
reason for his staying so near the group of five people, all making their human 
noises. He moved, little by little down the clearing toward the cat, and when he 
was close enough, dug up a little lump of dried snow and tossed it to where it 
broke against the tree trunk. He got a little closer and threw snow again, this time 
all but hitting the cat, which moved its head a little. 

Someone said, “Maybe he’s hungry.’’ One of the company produced a can of 
sardines he had brought as an extra ration. They opened it, and Rob took it down 
to the tree and was getting it well balanced on a limb where the cat must be able to 
smell it. But he was too close. The cat, which could have ripped him to pieces with 
its teeth and claws, whirled about from its crouched position, leapt to the ground 
and galloped away in long, healthy arcs. 

* * * 

On his first trip to Telluride he was slow coming down, lost his way, ended up 
at the wrong bottom, returned to mid-level, and could only get down by way of a 
steep, moguled route with rocks showing. The lifts had stopped and the slopes 
were empty except for himself and one other skier who stayed behind him and 
wouldn’t pass even when he waited. He struggled down the moguls piece by piece. 
Finally, when the slope leveled off into the apron at the bottom, the chap shot by 
him with a whish of wind and a loud, bitter “Good Night.’’ He realized it was a 
patrolman who was sweeping and had to see him safely off. When he pulled up 

his sleeve and looked, it was 5:05. 

* * * 

Rob remembered Telluride from his pre-skiing days as a town of old men, a 
fair proportion of them bleary-eyed and weaving about as if there was not much 
to do but visit the bars. Now with skiing there seemed to be a whole new 
generation, likewise whiskered and bearded but young and full of vigor. He 
wondered where the old boys had all gone to. 
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On a selling trip he visited two or three stores and then discovered his car key 
was missing from the leather case. He carefully retraced all the steps he could 
remember to search on floors and across streets that were running with the muddy 
water of spring melt. He visited the newspaper, the sheriff’s office, the police 
station, a bulletin board on which people had pinned notices and hung up mittens 
and scarfs—all without results. As there was still a chance the key might be in the 
car, he borrowed a coat-hanger from a boutique and tried with that. Next was to 
get a screw driver and force his way in. A tall, thickly bearded man of about 
twenty came along and started to climb into his truck. 

“Problem?” he asked. 

Rob told him, and asked could he borrow a screw driver. 

“You need a coat-hanger.” 

Rob handed it to him and watched while he gave it a quick twist, shoved it 
down next to the glass and pulled up the black pin. The key was under the edge of 
the seat. “Wonderful.. .My you certainly work fast.” 

“I used to do that,” said the truck-driver. Rob wondered, has the new genera¬ 
tion of which his benefactor was a member, quietly dropped those missing elders 
down a mine shaft? Not a generous idea. 


29 Water water everywhere 

Among Zan’s and Rob’s closest and most congenial friends were the Emerys. 
Charlie Emery was from old Colorado Springs stock: his father’s father had run 
an early day downtown photography shop, and his mother’s father had served the 
town as a beloved Episcopal clergyman. His wife Jane was beautiful, smart and 
energetic. Both were flawed as people should be to be of any interest. 

Jane’s flaw was one that many of us have. When she watched a baseball game 
she immediately chose the team she wanted to win (because a relative lived in 
town, or because they were the underdog, etc.) and from there on it was the good 
guys against the bad guys. 

Charlie’s flaw had to do with language. He’d done well in class and football at 
Yale, had served in World War II as a frogman, and seemed destined to become a 
distinguished professor of philosophy. But in the process of earning a doctorate 
he became so angry at the German language requirement with its words like 
untergotterdammerunggemuttlichkeitgehabengehabt that he left Columbia 
University and returned to Colorado. There, he remembered, there were birds in 
the trees, fish in the running brooks, and good in everything. 

While Jane stayed in the East to see what would happen next, he took up 
residence with Zan and Rob, and began at once looking for a job. He went out 
every day, searching for work—any kind of work—and for most of a fortnight he 
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came back each time more discouraged and dejected than the last. The only 
recommendation he could offer was that during a snowstorm he had been helped 
into his overshoes by the famous Harold Ross of The New Yorker. This, 
however, didn’t help him get an employer. 

Then suddenly it all changed. He opened the front door with a shout of victory, 
and then sent a new shiny hardhat spinning across the living room. A contractor 
had hired him to work at the site which was to house the U.S. Airforce Academy. 

He was capable and intelligent. In a few days he was given more responsibility. 
Soon after that he was put in charge of some operation he and an older, more 
experienced man were working at together. A little later he was a foreman, with a 
raise. He joined the union, and was soon a kind of superforeman, second only to 
his employer. After a few days of this, his boss took him out to lunch and fired 
him. It was very comforting the way he did it. He said, “Charlie, you’re too good 
for this kind of job. Here, I’ll split the luncheon with you. You’ll want to go and 
pick up your time.’’ 

Soon Charlie found another job in construction, and it matured and came to 
an end in almost the same fashion. He decided to give up building, and went 
downtown, where the newspaper took him on as a reporter. He was there only a 
short while before they discovered him and put him in charge of the newsroom. 
He went quickly on into the office of the city editor, where after being assistant 
for a few weeks he was made city editor himself. 

When the editor-in-chief asked him out to lunch, he hardly needed to guess 
what would happen. He had a formula for it: Up to the top and out the window. 
He was fired. 

About this time Jane rejoined him and he found lasting success as a master in 
Fountain Valley School. Most popular among his courses was Philosophy. 

There was always fun where the Emerys were. They built their house on the 
Mesa, where most of their neighbors were Republicans. During the Nixon 
campaign the man next door put up a sign reading “You are in Nixon country’’ 
for passing motorists to see. They were somewhat annoyed at this assumption 
until it occurred to them to put their own sign sixty feet farther up Terrace Road. 
“You have left Nixon country.’’ 

Richard and Judy Noyes opened the now famous Chinook Book Shop in June 
of 1959. Jane Emery helped organize it and remained in charge of the paperback 
division of the business, and Zan became and was for four years a part-time 
employee. An early feature which brought people into the store was the window 
displays. These consisted of disembodied mannequins, clothed, shod and hatted, 
reading books. Inside, a coffee pot and cups and a children’s playhouse gave the 
store a social atmosphere which continues to distinguish it as a place to meet and 
chat with acquaintances despite its phenomenal volume of business. Besides 
books you could buy a T-shirt with “Reading rots the mind’’ on it. By way of 
avocation, Richard Noyes created a variety of giant bugs that decorated both the 
store and their home—bugs with antennae, bugs with spots, bugs with delicate 
legs and feet, bugs with frightening mandibles, so perfect one thought that they 
might learn to breed and inherit the earth. He is a meticulous gardener too, and 
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with Judy’s flair for interesting comestibles they enjoy a lively social life. 

Early in their friendship, Zan and Rob went to a party at the Noyeses. Rob fell 
to talking with a naturalist chap who wrote articles for the Britannica. To get out 
of the hubbub of greetings, laughter and high spirits he and the naturalist stepped 
into a narrow passage next to the kitchen. One wall was solid; the other had a 
curtained doorway in it. Rob was unaware that the curtained door led to the 
basement. In a slight shift of position he stepped backward against the curtain, 
where there was no floor. He lost his balance, grasped at the elusive cloth, and 
promptly somersaulted, heels over spine down the staircase to the concrete floor 
below. There was a vast clatter of glass and sticks as his arm swept a whole 
collection of small framed pictures off one wall of the stairwell. 

His first thought was that he had broken his neck. But he tried his head and it 
worked. Then he crawled out of the debris and found he could stand up. By that 
time his hosts and half the guests were rushing down the steps to check him out. 
The prevalent opinion was that mountaineering had taught him to fall with 
extraordinary skill, but then someone pointed out that the real reason for his 
miraculous escape lay in the drinks he had fortified himself with. The moral, 
drink hard. It keeps you limber. 

The Noyeses became long-time friends, and when Rob took to selling his books 
and maps, their Chinook was his best customer and Dick Noyes his business 
advisor. Their store has always had a particularly tasty assortment of female 
clerks, and as Rob approached his dotage he was permitted to harrass them and 

drive them into corners when he went there on business. 

* * * 

Charlie Emery had the wild touch of James Thurber in him. One time when he 
was in a sort of caligraphy class he wrote a small book and bound it. The title was 
“I Hate Me,” and Rob considered it a model in the field of autobiography. Here 
are two excerpts from it: 

‘‘The boy was a dreamer. He thought of himself as an All-American 
football player, then as a calm, thoughtful mysterious poet, and again as 
a tempestuous man of dark past and deep emotion—a Trelawney and a 
Byron. But always he was nothing more than a good, solid, average boy 
of whom people said nice things in the presence of his parents. But he still 
dreams. It is better to be a dreamer than a schemer. 

‘‘At college he was confronted by matters of spirit, soul, and moral 
fortitude. He had imagined the soul to be a small capsule, round and 
insoluble, like a cod liver oil pill. Biology 10 raised doubts in his mind 
about the soul. The college chapel raised more doubts.” 

Rob liked the book, so he borrowed it and didn’t give it back. As it was the 
same size and color of his Temple Shakespeare—very small—he kept it wedged 
among those volumes for company. It had prestige with him. 

Charlie also liked to do occasional poetry, and when there was a party he would 
produce a bit of rollicking verse, with allusions to the Bible, or John Donne, or 
perhaps T.S. Eliot. 
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“Do I dare to eat a pear, with my sparsely flowing hair?’’ 

* * * 

From the time he first plunged half-way across the Crystola pool and found he 
was swimming the rest of the distance, Rob had a zest for cold mountain water. 
He had dived with Brooks into Sloans Lake, high on Handies Peak, and taken 
pride in the fact that there was a great ice cake running down into it from the 
other side. 

He had a secret ambition to take a dip in every mountain lake in Colorado and 
every creek with a hole big enough to lie down in. 

It wasn’t that he could swim well. Zan, who had no use for exercise, could 
always outswim him when she did get into the water. It was that he liked the feel 
of water. He swam now and then in the college pool, where he could see females 
of his species shooting past him in the neighboring lanes. Jerry the coach watched 
him uncomfortably, and one day spoke to him. “Rob, you’re swimming against 
yourself. I could show you how to get farther with less effort.” 

“Jerry,” he replied, “forget it. I don’t want to go anywhere by water.” 

It was Charlie who introduced him to boating. Charlie had bought a Klepper, a 
two-person kayak that could be assembled from a multitude of parts or taken 
apart and carried like a heavy suitcase. Rob and the Emerys took the Klepper to a 
stretch of the Arkansas River between Salida and Cotopaxi, where international 
kayak races are held. Charlie explained as he pumped air into the gunwhale that 
his craft was impossible to sink or capsize. They took hold of their paddles, 
climbed into the seats, and shoved off. 

A little way along there was a rock in the middle of the river, which though not 
itself visible lifted the water into a warning lump. They must pass it on one side or 
the other. There was a moment of confusion about back-rowing and whether to 
pull the paddles with the boat or against it. Before this could be ironed out the 
boat ran sideways against the swell and bumped the rock at right angles. They 
were rolled quietly out into the water. Their life jackets brought them to the 
surface with their heads out. As he and Chuck faced each other there was a 
curious sensation of stillness, as if they and the inverted boat and the floating 
paddles were in a pond and not moving. But in the next second Rob’s eye took in 
the bank, where the tree trunks and rocks were sweeping past them at six miles per 
hour. This caused him to laugh inordinately, to inhale air and water, and to choke 
to death. Meanwhile Jane, who was to move the car along the road close by, was 
staring in dismay over the bank and from their point of view receding into the 
distance. In time the river slowed and widened and let them empty the boat and 
carry it up to the car. 

Rob’s next kayaking partner was a psychiatrist friend, Dr. John Mahaffy. 
They bought a kit from a North Carolina company and Mahaffy did most of the 
put-together in his tool shop. He and his son took it to Prospect Lake, in a city 
park, to try it out. They were paddling along nicely when a great horn blast split 
the peaceful air. Mahaffy had the impression some sort of gigantic super-frog was 
making this noise, but it was soon followed by a little boat, which putt-putted up 
and alongside him. 
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The operator captured the kayak with a big hook he was holding. “May I see 
your license?’’ he asked. “License?’’ 

“The boating license.’’ Of course John didn’t have one. After some parleying 
he was let off on the promise they would paddle straight to shore and take their 
craft out of the water. “And don’t come back here without one.’’ 

When he told Rob this story he was so apoplectic with anger that Rob 
recommended that he see a psychiatrist. They took their boat over the passes and 
down through the town of Gunnison to where the river is swelled enough by 
Tomichi Creek to be navigable. 

A man there told them, “You may make it through those ranches, but don’t 
ever put one foot on the ground. The farmers will shoot you with the least 
excuse.’’ There was some more conversation, then he said, “If you gotta do it 
there’s one thing. The river splits and goes around an island. It looks like the 
main channel goes left, but if you take that you’ll have your ass on the rocks. 
Keep right.’’ 

“You run the river yourself?’’ Rob asked. 

“Notne more, I usta when / was a damn fool.’’ 

This was all before the Blue Mesa dam converted much of the river to a barren- 
shored reservoir. The stream, deep and not too swift, meandered them down past 
an occasional cottonwood, an occasional crane, and often between bright green 
hayfields. Sometimes they moved along under short cliffs that hid the road and 
the flat ridges of sparse, tawny grass across which it ran. 

The river came to a split, and deciding this must be the place to take the right 
hand channel because it was the smaller of the two, they turned into it. They were 
almost immediately grounded on gravel and small stones. They waded the boat 
back, climbed into it again, and were once more floating along gently. Off to the 
left there was a farmer working a ditch. He dropped his shovel and shook his fist 
at them. Then seemingly with second thoughts he started away in his irrigation 
boots. It looked as though he was going for his gun, but they were soon out of 
sight. There was another split, this time with more even division of the currents. 
They took the right again. The island was a long one. Things seemed to be going 
well enough until suddenly when they rounded a curve they found themselves 
borne toward a jam of dead limbs backed up against a gigantic log that lay 
diagonally across almost the whole width of the river. They paddled like mad to 
keep away from the wood fragments under which much of the water was flowing. 
They were racing for the gap between the lower end of this tree and the far bank 
that allowed a small portion of the stream to go through un-dammed. Before they 
reached it they were using their paddles to pole themselves away from the log jam 
at the end, and then when they had run through to the other side they could see a 
bridge which threatened to hit them at forehead level. 

Their first thought was they could duck and keep under it, but when they came 
close they realized that a barbed wire fence had been hung from the underside of 
it. They came against the fence sideways, and while Rob held the boat in position 
by clinging to the edge of the bridge, Mahaffy lifted the barbed wires over the 
prow of the boat and passed it back to Rob, who had to drop his paddle, let go 
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the bridge and pass the fence over his face as best he could. All was well for the 
next two miles except for chasing the paddles, which eluded them with clever 
moves, and for the blood from a scalp wound Rob took from a barb. 

The rest of the ride was all peaceful as they wound effortlessly from curve to 
curve and came finally to a slow, deep-water section where a strange new state of 
affairs seemed to be taking place. This happened so smoothly that they only 
became aware of it through their boat riding a little lower in the water. There had 
been a puddle in the hull all along, shipped in at the several splashing places, but 
now it was wetting their legs. They sat in fascination as the gunwhales drifted 
under and the water crept toward their ribs. A sharp stone had stabbed the 
underbelly and created a spring. 

* * * 

Rob found the boating experiences so full of surprises and merriment that he 
added a new ambition—to run portions of every river in the state. With one 
partner he had a lively run on the upper Rio Grande, from Wagon Wheel Gap to 
Masonic Park; with another he made quiet glides on the upper Colorado in 
Middle Park; he put together a ride for four on the Arkansas not far south of 
Leadville, and he did a lot of roadside looking at three tributaries of the 
Colorado—the Eagle, the Frying Pan and the Roaring Fork Rivers. 

After Jonathan had finished college and brought his wife home for a visit, he 
asked Rob about the boat. He thought he would like to give his Karen a ride on 
some easy stretch of the Arkansas. For their shakedown cruise Rob decided on 
putting in below Canon City, where the mountains end and the stream is placid. 
He first took each of them for a short ride, and then drove a few miles down to 
wait at a bridge crossing. 

He waited and waited, and kept revising his estimate of a proper time to expect 
them, changing the while from patience to impatience to concern, and then to real 
worry. Finally a man came by in a car and stopped to tell him Jonathan and 
Karen were waiting two miles up the road. They’d had a scare and didn’t want to 
put the boat back into the river. It turned out they had come to a dam, and were 
almost sucked into the tunnel which draws water for the steel mill in Pueblo. In 
the frantic effort to get their craft out of the river the place they touched shore 
was under a vertical bank of earth. They kept trying to lift themselves up it by 
holding to willows that came loose and fell in their faces, along with the dirt that 
clung to their roots. 

This boat, which Rob had dubbed the Mahaffy, sprang another leak, and had 
been put in storage when Rob discovered a pair of kayak-rafts in an army surplus 
store and bought them. They were of rubberized canvas. Each had a flat floor, a 
kayak deck with holes for two, and a surrounding inflatable tube of fifteen inches 
diameter, whose air valves were the only rigid parts. Each occupant had a jointed 
air pillow to use as seat and back, and worked with a two-ended paddle. Despite 
their narrowness they were not responsive to paddling like true kayaks, but they 
were stable in the water. He began to try various new segments of river with them, 
taking one or three friends along. He came to think of kayaking as their simply 
putting a boat in the river and then gliding along to see what would happen. 
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Rick Bradley of the physics department became a partner in the kayak raft 
ventures. He organized twenty-odd faculty people for a Hatch river trip down the 
Yampa. Using three rafts, each with its boatman, they would ride from Lily Park 
to the Hatch landing place near Vernal, Utah. 

Since Rob felt that sitting in a big raft handled by a professional boatman 
might be a little tame, they took the kayak rafts along to liven things up. Mrs. 
Hatch said the small rafts could be used on quiet parts of the river. He assumed 
they would recognize the quiet parts by the sound. 

The whole group of twenty drove across the mountains to Vernal, Utah and the 
next morning were bussed up river to Lily Park. There they waited while an 
ordinary household vacuum cleaner was hooked up to a generator and inflated 
three of the Hatch rafts—big oval tubes with wooden super-structures, each to 
hold a boatman, a load of cooking gear, sleeping bags or food, and half a dozen 
passengers. 

Rob’s two rafts were also inflated and towed along as they embarked. The river 
was high and rolled along rapidly, but as the water was smooth, Rob and Jerry 
Jones, his youthful partner, put in one boat and Rick Bradley and his son Rick 
the other, both following the the hindmost Hatch raft at a distance of thirty yards 
or so. They didn’t think to ask when the water would start to be rough, and the 
boatman didn’t tell them. They found it out as they began to go over a series of 
permanent waves that crossed the river. This was fun, but it was raining and they 
were beginning to think about catching up with the big boats and getting in. As 
the waves grew stronger and larger, Rick and son worked their way over to the far 
shore and stayed close to it where there was less turbulance. Rob and Jerry tried 
to follow them, but on the way they went over a big roller. They met it head on as 
they should, and yelled with glee as their boat rode through at right angles, first 
bending them in a cradle, then seeming almost to hurl them out as the bend 
turned convex. It was a big one and they were ready, they thought, for the next. 
But somehow the boat turned into the trough lenghthwise, and rolled them out 
into the drink. 

Their raft was upside down in the water, but they hung on, one on each side. 
They tried to right it, but couldn’t. 

While they were working at this they didn’t notice the cold, but Rob 
remembered reading about people who fall into the North Sea and die in minutes. 
He made some beckoning signs and finally caught the attention of Zan and 
Wilbur Wright, a physics colleague of Rick’s. Zan, he learned afterward, took it 
all quite calmly, saying “Oh, Rob always gets out of trouble. They’ll be all 
right.’’ But Will Wright was aware of their plight and alarmed. He got the 
boatman to try back-rowing, but it didn’t slow a whit. 

It seemed to him they went miles this way. The water was sometimes smooth 
and sometimes rough, but that made no difference to them in their life jackets. 
Now and then he would relax and talk with Jerry, but there was no doubt they 
were getting chilled. 

Will Wright untied a rope which had been used to secure the load. Here was 
hope as they saw him coil it and prepare to whirl it around his head and wing it 
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toward them. They didn’t catch it. A tail wind blew the whole coil back into 
Will’s face in a tangle. On the third try, he gave up, and merely leaned toward 
them over the tube as though to grasp their hands, which were 30 yards behind. 

At last, after perhaps ten or fifteen real minutes, they found themselves 
coasting toward the raft ahead, which had slowed and turned into an eddy. They 
were able to do the same, and with all hands stretched to help, they were pulled 
up on shore. 

They were wrapped in dry things and one of the boatmen produced a match 
and a can of kerosene while others scratched a lot of small sticks together from 
the wet bushes all around. Each cupful of kerosene produced a huge whoosh of 
fire, which lasted three or four seconds and then promptly died out into a 
scattering of tiny sparks. When the can was empty they reembarked. 

So far as Rob could remember afterwards, the main adventure of the trip was 
over, but there were other more peaceful things to enjoy—whiskey and steak 
after each day’s journey, a hike up a side canyon, and pictographs and 
petroglyphs on the canyon walls. 

George Simmons, a mathematics colleague, set out from one of the camps to 
go trout fishing up a side stream. He was a good fisherman and he was expected 
to fill his creel. Instead what he came back with was wearing a badge. The warden 
made it clear that one does not catch fish in the sovereign state of Utah with a 
Colordo license. 

The trip ended with the museum of dinosaur bones, which have been 
uncovered and brought into relief from their stratum by skillful stone-workers. 

* * * 

Rob was put to shame when Julia, one of his grand nieces, came from the 
Washington area to Colorado College and in a few easy lessons learned more 
about skiing and kayaking than he had in years. He had to realize that what he 
wanted out of these activities was to place himself at the disposal of the snow or 
the water, and then see what they would do with him. Any attempts he might 
make to master the skill involved were random and disorderly. 

He had one more adventure. The old kayak came out of its storage room in a 
gymnasium basement and was put in the water of the Roaring Fork. He and John 
Bennett climbed into it just below where the Crystal River joins the Fork, ready to 
make a seven mile run back to where they had left their car. The water was very 
high and very swift, and they were only thirty yards from where they had let go of 
the shore when the same thing happened that had happened with Chuck Emery. 
They rode over a rock bulge sideways and were in the water. Rob couldn’t 
understand. His head was above water, but he couldn’t see anything distinctly. 
What was the matter? and where was John? 

After a moment of utter puzzlement he learned that the kayak was upside 
down, floating over him like a roof. When he forced himself out from under they 
both tried—without benefits of paddles—to swim the boat toward shore. It 
remained comfortably in midstream, coasting along. Finally they cut loose and 
left it—to become aquatic litter and find its way down the Roaring Fork and the 
Colorado, to God knows where. Rob was secretly glad. 
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30 Path of the father 

Rob won the second prize in 7th grade for his essay on Liberty. Ashe owned a 
deck of cards each labeled with the name and picture of an author—J. Fennimore 
Cooper, Charles Dickens, and so on, who had achieved fame as authors,—or as 
one of his friends called them, arthurs—he wanted to become an arthur too. Then 
in high school he received a A-I- for an essay on chocolate pudding. It was a 
brilliant piece, imitating Charles Lamb’s essay on roast beef and almost as good. 
He kept it in a box with some other writings that he expected to polish and bring 
to the same high level as soon as time permitted. 

Then some time after college, during a period when he was unemployed, he 
wrote two-thirds or so of a novel. Its purpose was to justify his particular mode of 
existence, which he realized appeared outwardly to be sub-standard, but which 
had an inner nobility. This too went into the box, waiting to be completed. He 
still aspired to be a writer. 

Not long after the failure to climb Shiprock, Mel Griffiths suggested to Rob 
they might collaborate on a magazine article about the experience, centering on 
Rob’s fall. Mel had his picture, such as it was, and he knocked out a first draft for 
Rob’s suggestions and amendments. They sent it with some improvements to an 
outing magazine, where it elicited a letter from the editor, saying he didn’t 
understand it. Next it went to David Lavender, by now a professional writer. He 
told them to give it the slant of Rob’s learning a lesson from the fall. “Boy thinks 
he can climb anything. Ends up wiser.’’ 

They followed this advice, and sent the revised version to the Saturday Evening 
Post , then a prime buyer for human interest stories. The editor accepted it and 
would pay $300, but stipulated that as it was in first person it must go in as single- 
authored. They split the money, which seemed a princely sum, but Rob garnered 
the applause that goes with public exposure. 

He set out to write another story for the same editor, with a slightly more 
fictitious accident, but this one was returned with a slip which stated that it was 
“not available for publication.’’ It was a reminder that Mel had supplied the idea 
in the first place, had co-authored it and had provided the picture that helped to 
sell it. He thought about pictures. 

When he told Glen Guthrie, a biologist at the college, about the antelope that 
one could see east of Colorado Springs, Glen said he would like to see them and 
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perhaps clock them for speed. They set off in Glen’s station wagon and at about 
ten miles out turned into a pasture to give chase. He managed to get parallel with 
them where he could test the speed, but the vehicle bounced over the clumps of 
grass and little washes till Rob, who had no steering wheel to hold to, thought he 
would fly through the top and be dropped on a cactus plant. As soon as Glen had 
decided they were doing 46 miles an hour, Rob begged to be taken home. 

“But you wanted a photograph.” 

“Never mind. I’ll get one another time.” 

He had noticed how the pronghorns will gather when you stop chasing them 
and watch you, then maybe come closer out of a growing curiosity, how they will 
wheel and change direction as if on an order. 

Jack Mulvans, another acquaintenance, invited him on a hunting trip, also for 
antelope, but this time in mountain-rimmed South Park. Jack and his brother 
and a third hunter had drawn among them two antelope licenses; all three had 
guns. Rob had no use for hunting himself, but he hoped to make a picture of the 
animals in action and at the time collect notes for a piece on venery. 

They started early, crossed the park as far as Hartsel, and turning south on 
Colorado 9, spotted game within two miles of that little junction town. They 
counted eight of the antelope, half a mile up a grassy draw. Rob was asked to 
walk back and forth at the mouth of the draw to hold their curiosity. The hunters 
would go up a parallel draw hidden by the ridge between. 

The plan worked. Suddenly the group of animals wheeled off out of sight, but 
almost immediately there was a fusilade of shots and he walked up to join the 
others. 

They had broken the law. Not two but three antelope lay on their sides, tongues 
out. The hunters were hastily gutting two of them, and when they finished there 
was a discussion: take all three, or leave one on the ground? Suddenly the 
expedition took on an atmosphere of nervous, flustered haste. All three. They 
could find some way out of the park without going through a game check stand. 
They had killed them; they might as well take them home. 

The gutting of the third carcass was performed with such hurry that Jack’s 
brother cut his hand. “You fool,” Jack said. “People will see the blood.” There 
was a burst of laughter. They were already covered with blood from loading the 
first two. Andrnow the third one had to go in where there wasn’t room enough. 

They sped southward, having decided that there wouldn’t be a check stand 
where Colorado 9 comes into U.S. 24. They were wrong. As they came to the in¬ 
tersection, they could see a tent, a table, and three game-and-fish employees. 
Jack hit the throttle and the car screeched around the square corner. Looking 
back, Rob caught a glimpse of sleepy faces lifted as though to ask a question. 
Jack hit the gas pedal. 

All the way through South Park they had watched out the back window for 
other vehicles that might be following them. Now as the car went roaring 
downhill toward Canon City a green car seemed to start from where the check 
stand was and come after them. They were soon far out of sight, and when he 
reached the gentler grade of the valley, Jack turned off the highway and yanked 
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the car around behind a hillock which was large enough to hide it. By backing up 
at the right moment he hoped to keep out of sight when the green car reached the 
same turn-off. 

But then it turned out he couldn’t. But then it didn’t matter. The green car, 
when it came close, lost its official look. It was from Montrose County, a pick-up 
with a homemade body. Another quick shower of laughs. 

They raced past the green car, past the dreadful stone walls of the state peniten¬ 
tiary, and through Canon City. But the gas gauge showed empty. Jack U-turned 
back into town, swerved around a corner to look for an unconspicuous filling sta¬ 
tion, and all but shaved the fender off a car containing four policemen. The cops, 
probably on their way to coffee, were sitting upright and seemed not to notice 
them. 

Blood and all, they had to take in gas at a Main Street filling station, sitting on 
their shoulders as near as possible. 

They drove in at last to Mulvans’ garage in Monument to unload. Rob, in the 
front seat, got out first and was handed a gun from one of those in the back. He 
took hold by the barrel and set it, butt down, on the concrete driveway. 

Bam. The bullet almost sucked off his ear as it went for the sky. Dubious 
material for a piece on the art of venery. 

* * * 

Another plan occurred to him that had to do with rattlers. Someone told him 
that during the winter time preparations to build Fort Carson, south of Colorado 
Springs, dynamiters had blown up rock outcrops whose crevices sometimes con¬ 
tained rattlesnakes that congregated into balls to preserve their body warmth. 
Zan would be going to New York to see her mother. He would be able, if he could 
collect enough snakes, to put them in his refrigerator and let them produce what 
he thought must look like a Medusa—a sphere of rattlers with their heads pro¬ 
truding from a writhing central mass. The boys at Fountain Valley had actually 
captured snakes before. They would help him. His first captive was a large one, 
brought him in a bag by one of the students. 

While he was waiting for more he heard that Stone City, an abandoned quarry, 
was full of rattlers, and he drove to the place, some thirty miles south of Col¬ 
orado Springs. He found there a single family living in a shack a little removed 
from a long metal shed. A small boy came out of the shack, with an undershirt 
on, but naked below the navel, and snotty-nosed. 

“Where’s your dad?” he asked. 

“Ma. ma.” 

A woman appeared in the doorway. “Git in here,” she said, and to Rob 
“What you want?” 

“Live rattlesnakes—for an experiment,” he said, and watched her face, im¬ 
mobile. 

“They’s plenty underneath it,” she said, pointing at the shed. The ground 
under it was excavated, and he could see a vast accumulation of cans, bottles and 
other trash sloping down into the darkness, all these things presumably thrown 
out from the door of the house. “You better not go down there now,” she went 
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on. “They won’t come out where you can see ’em lessen its hot. You could come 
back in the winter, when they’re too cold to strike.’’ 

He didn’t stay in Stone City. 

He fed the captive snake with mice he caught, holding the mouth of the bag 
high with a wire hook. On the third day he looked down and couldn’t see the 
snake. It was gone. The shock came slowly. The neighborhood. There were 
children. He would have to go tell everyone. How far afield might a snake travel? 
How big was this neighborhood he must alert? He would be looked on as the 
enemy, the pariah. Should he call the radio station? 

He wanted to get in a car and go somewhere. An inexpensive motel in Arkan¬ 
sas. But when could he come back? While he was trying to frame the things he 
must say to people, he decided he could wait a little—till he had looked for the 
snake himself. He set out, armed with a cane from the closet. He went about, first 
in the alley, then into people’s yards, from the back. He looked at the half-buried 
basement window pits, he lifted the wide rhubarb leaves, he checked the ditches. 

One woman opened her back door and asked him what he was up to. He was 
ready for that. “Have you seen a small grey kitty?’’ he asked her. Then her hus¬ 
band came to the door. “What’s the stick for?’’ he wanted to know. Rob looked 
at him reproachfully and hobbled away. 

* * * 

He did articles for some of the climbing magazines, but these were paid for, he 
discovered, with prestige instead of dollars. He sold an article to the Audubon 
Magazine on the birds one sees and hears as he walks the trail up Mount 
Audubon, west of Boulder. The bird information was the gift of a friendly or¬ 
nithologist at the college. For Natural History Magazine he wrote up the inland 
sand dunes of the San Luis Valley. This he illustrated with some uncopyrighted 
photographs by his friend Harry Standley. He didn’t even have to ask for them as 
Standley was no longer among the living. 

He did some short items for Field and Stream. One told how to break an egg 
over a frying pan, another how to make coffee by steeping the grounds instead of 
boiling them, another how to start a fire in the rain (with a candle-butt.) 

He had one more triumph like the Saturday Post article—a piece entitled “Col¬ 
orado’s Friendly Topland’’ for the National Geographic, but these larger checks 
came in too seldom to offer the promise of a living. 

When some people in the Colorado Mountain Club began talking about a book 
to help their growing membership find and climb the fifty odd fourteen- 
thousand-foot peaks in the state, Rob said he would edit such a book if a 
publisher could be found. Alan Swallow, who ran the Denver University Press 
and had also a press of his own called Sage Books, took it on under a sharing 
agreement with the club. 

Rob got maps produced by a cartographer, historical notes from Louisa Ward 
Arps, and some ready-printed color pages from the Eastman Kodak Company, 
and trip-report notes to splice out his own knowledge of routes, and waited for 
the finished Guide to the Colorado Mountains. Early one Monday morning he 
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was wakened by a thundering of boots on the front porch and heavy poundings 
on the house door. 

He came downstairs in a bathrobe to meet half a dozen people in hiking 
clothes. Their leader was holding the new guide book open, to page 145, with his 
thumb on the 9th line. “It says here ‘Climb SW I Vi miles to a 13,000’ saddle.. . ’ 
SW is southwest. We spent our climbing time in the rain, prowling along a 
ridgeful of rotten-rock gendarmes, trying to find out where Mount Wilson was . “ 

Rob gasped. “Southeast. It should have said southeast.’’ They withered him, 
and pushed off. Where to go? Yellow Jacket? Arkansas? Korea? 

All the same the book sold out, and another took its place, with this and some 
other errors corrected. The revising process kept on through five editions before 
Alan Swallow died. 


* * * 

Rob’s father had put out a Pikes Peak Region trail map in the teen decade, us¬ 
ing forest service information and his own explorations with the Saturday Night 
hikers. It was printed by the city’s Chamber of Commerce for free distribution. 

With autos replacing streetcars, many more trailheads were in reach, and with 
the maturing of aviation the U.S. Geological Survey were shelling out a new 
brand of accurate 7 Vi quadrangles to use as base maps. Rob set out to update his 
father’s trail map and widen its scope. He found he could walk a trail with the 
map in hand and chart its location as he went. 

He began where the government were about to plant their U.S. Air Force 
Academy, with a plan to move counterclockwise around Pikes Peak. A large part 
of the land sought for the academy was the Cathedral Rock Ranch. 

From the Academy area he moved up to the 9,000-foot Rampart Range—a 
plateau just west of it. Both the gentle, flat ridges and the shallow valleys between 
them have a network of old lumber roads. He was startled one day when a brown 
rock ahead of him appeared to move, much as a snag or rock does on the skyline 
when it has the shape of a man. He went cautiously toward it, feeling as he did so 
a kind of loosening of his scalp. It did move, and as he stood over it he realized he 
was looking at a land turtle—probably the only one he would ever see. 

Another first-and-only experience took place when he stumbled on a puff ball 
as big as a softball. He had brought no lunch and was very hungry, so he peeled 
off a little of the white topskin. The inside, instead of clean white, was yellowed. 
It looked rather poisonous, but he took a tentative bite, expecting to spit it away, 
but what he had in his mouth was like a delicate cheese, far tastier than the usual¬ 
ly bland puffballs which must be sauteed in butter to have any flavor at all. He ate 
the whole fungus and wished for more. 

Later when he left Ute Pass highway to explore a gulch on the west side of the 
Rampart Range he came on a conspicuous no-trespassing sign. The owner was 
not around, but his bailiff was there—a large police dog that growled and showed 
a spineful of rising hackles and flawless white teeth. As they faced each other, the 
dog’s china-blue eyes unnerved him even more. They had that glassy texture 
usually attributed to bankers with whom you are discussing a loan. 
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“Good dog,’’ he said. “Very good, good dog, ’’ and he all but wagged his own 
rear end in the effort to be friendly. The dog only raised the level of his gutteral 
threats and moved closer. But finally at an invisible boundary point he left him 
alone and disappeared. 

In the spring he did some of his mapping on skis. The worst part of that was the 
fences. He found that if you push one ski between the barbed wire strands, and 
lean down to follow it through, you are reminded that you still have your knap¬ 
sack on your back as it catches and stops you. When you pull this ski back, the 
hind ski suddenly drops in a foot deeper and you no longer have control of the 
advanced one. If you take both skis off to start with and burrow under the 
strand, you have packed snow into your neck, sleeves and ears and will remain 
wet throughout the tour. If the snow is deep enough to let you throw one leg over 
the top wire, the other usually gets through the middle part of the fence and 
crosswise to it; the whole purpose of the expedition becomes to survive, extricate 
yourself and get home. 

One summer day when Betsy was with him coming down a ridge, she stopped 
him with a hand. Below them was a bunch of elk, all cows and nursing calves. No 
bulls wanted here. They seemed intent on looking down the ridge for intruders 
rather than up. Rob guessed that was the direction from which humans could be 
expected to surprise them. After whole minutes of stirring about restlessly, they 
settled to grazing. Betsy and Rob watched the leisurely combination of cropping 
and suckling for awhile, delighted at the luck which had let them slip into the 
nursery. Then so as not to disrupt the scene they retreated and made a wide 
detour. 

Every day was a day of discovery. At timberline on the Pikes Peak Highway an 
old road turns off, crosses a dip and climbs to what is called Elk Park Knoll. 
From the dip he followed a branch of this road—obscure at first, but soon solidly 
scratched on to the mountain side—which turned down a ridge, cut back into the 
canyon and climbed past defunct log cabins until it reached the cliffs of a cirque 
headwall. The cabins were of big logs cut from the virgin timber there. They were 
roofless now, and inside were gardens of the tall-stemmed, sky-blue mertensia 
flowers, sometimes called chiming bells. The road ended at the mouth of a mine 
shaft cut from the solid granite. Water, a good stream of it, clear and deliciously 
cold, flowed from the interior. A boiler and a compressor had come down the 
road and up to the mine and were still there, too heavy to try to take out again. 
What with the flowers, including big columbine blossoms on short stems, cushion 
pinks, pastel varieties of what in lower altitudes are Indian paint brush, and 
Parry’s primroses, he fell in love with the place and labeled it Ghost Town 
Hollow on his map. 


* * * 

Darnell Rucker, a philosophy professor and his wife, Joy, among Zan’s and 
Rob’s closest and most congenial friends, acquired an old house in Cripple Creek 
for summer use. They poked around the town, and one day when they were in 
Teller County Courthouse they bought for $25.00 or so a tax-sale property. As 
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they were uncertain of its location, Rob found out for them, using his Pikes Peak 
quadrangle, that it was the ten-acre tract including the Cincinnati Mine and its 
ghost town of crumbling log cabins, which were the only patented land anywhere 
near. What they had bought was Ghost Town Hollow. 

He could not refrain from letting them know he was upset. “That’s part of 
Pikes Peak. It shouldn’t be privately owned.’’ 

“We aren’t going to do anything with it. We just think it’s a lark to own it. 
Will you take us up and show us how to get there?’’ 

“I suppose so. But I wish you didn’t own it.’’ 

“It was up for grabs.” 

Rob was the more furious. Why hadn’t he waked up and bought it? He could 
probably have done so any time in the last several years. He would have given it to 
the Forest Service. 

Or would he? And that made him all the angrier, because he knew himself well 
enough to believe he too would have thought it a lark to own it. So he was just 
jealous of Darnell for being more alert. But then he didn’t trust having anyone 
else own it privately. 

“You must try to trade it for a piece of property on the edge of the forest 
somewhere,” he said. “You may not want to do anything with it, but in the long 
run some guy from Texas with a wad of money will buy it and they’ll have to let 
him build an automobile road into it.” 

“We have no interest in selling it.” 

“Maybe not while I’m alive, but how can you tell? You aren’t going to live 
forever either.” Rob couldn’t keep arguing. He wasn’t being logical. He resorted 
to hating the Forest Service for not having acquired it instead of letting it get into 
private hands. “I can’t really blame you, but damn the Forest Service.” 

But he felt both respect and gratitude for the Forest Service men, who had 
helped him in many ways. He went on talking: “Damn it. I can’t blame them 
either.” 

Darnell Rucker laughed. “You seem to have a conflict of interests.” 

* * * 

Rob’s understanding of the word trespass had come to him from a familiarity 
with the Lord’s Prayer, and it continued to have only the vaguest meaning with 
him when it began to appear more and more on gates and fences. When, near the 
end of his trail mapping effort he came on a sign that forbade him to trespass, he 
hardly took time to be annoyed as he passed it. It was some sort of an attempt to 
infringe on his freedom. He would look it up some time and see what it meant. 
For now what he wanted was to find out whether a fresh scar on the hillside was a 
new trail he would want to include, or merely served a new development of sum¬ 
mer homes. It wound along a hillside north of Divide punctuated by little ravines. 
Suddenly he had the answer. A man was running toward him, shouting and wav¬ 
ing a hand-gun. He preferred not to have a discussion so disadvantaged, and had 
just time to turn into the next ravine and back out for a reverse. 

The man lost the race and disappeared, but by the time Rob had made it back 
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to the no-trespassing sign the man was already there. He was getting out of a car 
with which he had blocked his road where it ran between two big cottonwood 
trees. Rob decided he could get through outside one of the trees by running over a 
small bush. 

As he regained the road beyond he heard the gun go off, and made a fast run 
down a winding road to the highway. The man followed him all the way, and on 
the highway, which was two-lane, came up to pass him. Rob swung over to the 
left lane. The man whipped to the right. Rob to the right. They did it three times. 
Rob was a little scared, but he laughed. This was getting funny. The man settled 
down and stayed behind. 

At the first traffic light, which was red, Rob stopped. His pursuer drew up 
beside him and got out of his car, but without the gun. 

“You were trespassing. You will meet me at the sheriffs office.” 

Rob had a feeling the sheriff would be friendlier to the out-of-towner than to 
him. “No.” he said. “I’ll meet you at the police station.” 

The man tried to counter this, but Rob said it again, and kept his word. He 
chatted with the police until a call came and he found himself answering a deputy 
sheriffs questions and telling his side of the story. 

There was a long pause, after which the man came to the phone, introduced 
himself by name, and said “I’m willing to forget this if you will.” It was a curious 
message, for his voice was subdued but trembling with rage. One of the cops 
remarked that this chap had once been a deputy sheriff himself but was trigger 
happy and had been deprived of his badge. All of which put Rob in a more confi¬ 
dent frame of mind. In fact the next day he telephoned the law firm of Bennett 
and Heinicke to discuss the possibility of taking some action against “this 
reckless gunman.” 

Alfred Heinicke, though a long time close friend, was not very receptive. He let 
Rob run on for a while without comment.,Finally, he said, “I’d leave him alone if 
I were you. He’s dangerous.” 

“That’s just the point,” Rob urged. “Something ought to be done about it.” 

“If you must know, said Alfred, “We have another reason. We’re his at¬ 
torneys too.” 
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31 Further Enterprises 

The first Pikes Peak Atlas came out in a format staple-bound like a magazine. 
Its 30 12-by-l 8 '/ 2 -inch pages contained a trail history, some surface geology and a 
wealth of trails, each map overlapping those on other pages. But as a field map it 
was a disaster, printed on slick paper and so large it had to folded both ways for 
carrying. Like the state-wide guide it sold out despite the early defects and was 
followed by several more practical editions. In most of these the maps were 

printed on two sides of a plastic-coated paper and folded. 

* * * 

In this venture Rob was his own publisher, and so long as he put no value on his 
time, it was profitable enough to give him confidence. When a neighbor suggested 
to him that he ought to “do a book that will show us what we are looking at when 
we take these drives through the mountains—tell us the names of the ranges and 
the peaks, how high they are, how far off they are...” he listened. The neighbor 
was Maggie Hoyt, who with her lawyer husband, Buzz Hoyt, had come to 
Colorado to live. They became warm friends because their John was Jonathan’s 
age and their Julie Stephanie’s. They lived high and had good parties despite the 
fact that Buzz didn’t have an easy time catching on in the law business. (In fact 
one of the wags who came to their parties remarked that they ought to be oiling 
their roof instead of their friends.) His success came later, as a U.S. Tax Court 
judge. 

Maggie had looked at Rob’s guide book but what she wanted was a motorist’s 
guide. 

Rob had his own curiosities about what one sees, and her idea sprouted in his 
mind as the Colorado Skylines , which became in time four books, each covering a 
fourth of the state’s mountain silhouettes. 

His first procedure was to make slides from every sort of road, noting his 
position and the direction of the shot. To identify the peaks he paved the floor of 
his work-room with edge-to-edge U.S.G.S. quadrangles and crawled about on 
them with a straight-edge, aligning it with the compass readings. He then 
projected the slides on the back of a glass faced with translucent paper to be 
copied into line drawings for the pages. Typed names were connected to their 
peaks by arrows, and the altitudes and other bits of information put a finish to 
each page. 

Book I, which covers the front ranges as seen from the east, he published in 
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Finding the peaks on Quads 


1967. Books 11 and III followed after two and four years respectively. Book IV is 
another story. 

Meanwhile, during his quest for best views of the mountains, he had begun to 
think of another book on railroads and to take photographs of such features as 
the remaining water tanks, trestles, tunnels, cuts and fills, palisades, snowsheds. 
He began to devise a new book for which Zan would in time provide the name 
Tracking Ghost Railroads in Colorado. It would include brief historical 
notes—some of them borrowed from the defunct earlier railroad book—but the 
main feature would be three-color maps of each line in the context of the modern 
road and trail system. 

This effort took him not only into the mountains, where he could see the 
devices of climbing, like the Georgetown and Ophir Loops and the switchbacks 
of the D&RG Monarch Branch and the Argentine Central, but also out to the 
prairies, where he must sometimes search for miles to find a telltale spike, a tie 
serving as fence post and a discoloration of the field’s weeds that were all that 
remained of the earliest abandoned railroad. Every discovery had in it an esthetic 
delight begun long ago when as a child he had listened to the squeal of wheels on 
curving track, the chuff-chuffing of the little steam locomotives, the clang of 
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drawbars idling in the yards and the far-off wail of the whistle bending its way 
through the mountain canyons. 

One of his double-purpose trips led him toward Lake City from the east on a 
shelf road which climbed to meet the paved highway between Creede and Lake 
City on top of Slumgullion Pass. He expected to shoot a picture or two of peaks 
on the way. This road was quite narrow and scared him because it was a little 
slippery. Cloudy conditions prevented any picture making, so he kept on to 
Slumgullion Pass and drove down into Lake City. 

Slumgullion Pass takes its name from a huge landslide which took place many 
years ago. It left a massive winding of yellow earth, exposed, bereft of topsoil and 
treeless. 

He had come to Lake City to trace out the long since defunct Lake Fork 
Branch of the Denver and Rio Grande narrow gauge, but as the rain had stopped 
and the sun was burning off the remains of the storm, he decided after breakfast 
to go back far enough to make the pictures he had missed. He drove up the pass 
and turned out on the by-road. First there is a flat area, then the descent on the 
steep hillside. He no sooner looked down than he slammed on the brake; then he 
backed well into the flat and parked the car. He walked carefully to the look-off 
point. The shelf-road he had come up in the dusk and rain was not there. A whole 
section of it had slid off the mountainside, carrying grass and bushes along with it 
down 200 feet into the creek to form a dam of mud and dirty water. A wave of 
nausea swept over him as he looked at it. He could see his car rolling down the hill 
sideways, himself inside it, struggling in the deep-dish pie of slime to open a 
window. 

* * * 

Among the abandoned railroads he explored were several that had been laid 
down for lumbering. In most cases these hadn’t even been mapped. He found 
himself tracing them out and penciling them on the U.S.G.S. quadrangles, and 
always picking up a few spikes as souvenirs. These took him into areas where he 
saw no one in a whole day of cruising and walking about. On Haycamp Mesa, 
near the little town of Dolores, he drove four miles searching for an old feeder 
branch of the Rio Grande Southern. Late in the day, in an area of complete 
solitude, he began to find stretches of railroad bed. It was nearly dusk, and he 
hurried. 

Suddenly as he rounded a corner of the narrow roadway, a Leviathan came 
rushing on him at high speed. The instant impression was of a ship’s prow as it 
looms over one at dock. It was a lumber truck, loaded ten feet high with huge 
pine logs. There was a great squeal of brakes, but the driver couldn’t stop before 
the front of his truck passed Rob. Rob was beside the load, two wheels on the 
steep bank, tilted almost to the tip-over point, and grazing the truck. Each of 
them looked back at the other. They were scared out of all verbiage, but 
exchanged grins. Then the truck driver was able to pull right just enough to 
continue missing Rob’s little car. Rob went on too, but with a different feeling 
about the solitude. 

The fourth Skylines book, covering southern Colorado, had already been held 
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up waiting for the ghost railroad one and was a year overdue when another 
calamity happened to it. While Rob was out of town a clean-up crew came into 
his work quarters to effect a move of geology stuff stored there. As they were on¬ 
ly told what items must be saved they tossed all his slides and identifications 
of peaks for Book IV into a trash bin, and before he knew what had happened, 
everything was burried in the city’s landfill. He struggled for several days 
ransacking drawers, cupboards and the huge attic space of Palmer Hall, and 
questioning everyone who worked there. Finally, to avoid madness, he went out 
to replace the slides. Given an open fall there was a chance he might re¬ 
photograph his lost slides before snow filled the high short-cut passes of the San 
Juan country—Ouray to Telluride, Ouray to Lake City, Silverton to Ophir. It 
would be a race with time. 

He had one good day, covering the upper Cimarron Creek and then climbing 
high on both Black Bear Pass and Ophir Pass, which run west from the Million 
Dollar Highway (U.S. 550 between Quray and Silverton.) But as he made camp 
for the night the clouds were piling in and he woke in the morning to find 
everything above 10,000 feet blanketed. He could do nothing but drive home. 

The resulting first snow, in early September, was a big one. He thought there 
was no hope of getting into high country again, but there followed more than a 
month of beautiful weather. He had two objectives. The first was the all- 
important Engineer Mountain Pass, crossing from high above Silverton to Lake 
City drainage. One climbs the car out of the Animas Canyon and up to Mineral 
Point, then goes up a long, scary shelf-road to the viewing point. Just before he 
reached this part he disturbed four big eagles working on the carcass of a sheep. 
They were so full of carrion they had to run down the draw they were in to 
achieve momentum enough for the lift off, and one of them, perhaps elderly and 
given to gross habits, could not get airborne even with that. The last Rob saw of 
him he was still running down hill and flapping his wings without avail. A sad 
show for the emblem of freedom, the soaring monarch of the heavens. 

The shelf road to the pass is un-nerving. It is narrow, and on a mountainside 
devoid of trees or any other obstacle which would stop a rolling car anywhere 
short of the bottom. Part way up a length of the road had slid down the slope 
several yards during a rainy season and then been reconnected in a sketchy way, 
so that one drops a little to get on it and then climbs a frightfully steep pitch to 
regain continuity. 

At the top, however, came the real scare. Where the road reaches a west ridge, 
levels off and runs right along the north face to start down toward Henson Creek 
and Lake City, there is normally ample space to turn around or simply park out 
of the way of another car. But that early storm which had left no trace on the ap¬ 
proach, had filled in the entire road and lay on it, a horizontal triangular prism 
five feet deep. Fortunately he had brought a short shovel bought at an army 
surplus store—a sort of trenching tool, whose blade came to a point. He began a 
feverish but hopeful attack on the snow. 

The snow was not snow. It was almost glacier ice—wind-packed, thawed and 
refrozen into a compact mass which he could do no more than chip little bits 
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from. He climbed into the car, thinking to back down. This was insane. He would 
lose his mind before he would reach a turn-around on beyond that frantically im¬ 
possible piece of dropped-down road. But as he got out to see how close his rear 
wheels were to the edge, it occurred to him to try the shovel on the earthen bank. 
The dirt was not frozen, and with renewed frenzy he set to work cutting a little of 
the bank down. In time he found he might widen the road enough to let the full 
length of his wheel-base and rear bumper stand crossways on it with almost six in- 
chesextra, four for the turn and two for the outer edgemargin of safety. Then he 
climbed in again and executed a back and fill operation, getting out after each lit¬ 
tle foreward venture to see how close he was to the edge. As he came to the crucial 
point where the car was at the right angles to the road, he had a three-inch margin 
to continue his turn on. He see-sawed there and made it. Then applying himself to 
the tripod and camera, he took pictures with hands that wanted to shake with 
every move. His viscera remained in uncomfortable disarray until some time after 
he had finished and driven down to Mineral Point. From there on the road, 
though continuing narrow and sometimes steep, seemed a boulevard. 

Imogene Pass, the remaining very high photo-point, could not be approached 
at all from the Ouray side. He drove around to Telluride, up a side street on the 
north edge of town and headed east along a mountainside road. It was already 
late afternoon and he thought when he came to an ice patch that he was stopped. 
He had just managed to turn the car around when a 4WD came along and picked 
him up. They drove up to where the basin started before they had to give up to a 
snowbank, but he was able to climb on foot to the pass. He scrambled up on to a 
range-crest drift and rammed the feet of his tripod into the hard snow there 
before he could screw his camera on and shoot. He was just in time to make use 
of the dying sunlight before the skyline became a black and featureless silhouette. 

He had to move back down to his car carefully. There were slippery places, 
glazed rocks and ice-hard snowbanks, and he was alone and couldn’t afford to 
hurry. Fresh clouds were making it a dark night. There was almost no distinction 
as he came down between the sky and the mountains. There was a road-tunnel he 
had to walk through. He found himself laughing. It wasn’t much darker inside 
than out and actually seemed safer, for he couldn’t fall off the roadside cliff into 
the canyon while he was in there. He slid one foot before the other and was still 
doing this when he realized that his car was only a step or two ahead of him. He 
smiled. The rest of the job would prove easier. 

The fourth book made it by 1974, but by that time Books I and II were all but 
sold out and only a handful of full sets could be put together. Books III and IV, 
covering the less populous parts of the state, remained in discouragingly ample 
supply. But at least he had done what he set out to. 

* * * 

Some time after the death of Alan Swallow, Sage Books and the Swallow Press 
were sold and moved to Chicago. The Guide to the Colorado Mountains was pro¬ 
duced in a heavily revised and much larger sixth edition. It appeared in 1970 and 
had a run of five or six printings before the new management ceased to keep it in 
print. As Rob learned from the Chinook and other dealers that there was still a 
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demand, he began to experience paranoia with regard to the Chicago firm. His 
response was to set to work on a series of high country maps which could compete 
with the Guide without the danger of running counter to the copyright laws. This 
was a happy decision as it caused him to go scooting off to a lot of new areas in 
the mountains, all out of a sense of duty to a project. He had a model and method 
in the Pikes Peak Atlas. He adapted it to the Elk Range, three different coverages 
in the large San Juan region, the Gore and Tenmile Ranges and the Holy Cross 
region west of Denver, and after these the White River Plateau or Flattops. Many 
of the peaks and valleys he visited were at least as pleasing to explore for routes as 
the regions of fourteeners and far less travelled. 

While this was still going on he made some efforts to work on the Swallow 
Press. When they were not responsive to letters he wrote, he was able after some 
delays, to get the Chicago owner by telephone to agree to a conference. 

As the man was willing and offered to meet him in the Chicago airport, he got 
his reservations and flew there the next day. 

The press owner answered his questions with talk of strikes and other 
publishing problems, but the only real satisfaction Rob garnered from his expedi¬ 
tion came from the fact he had made a business round trip—Colorado Springs to 
Chicago, all between breakfast and dinner of the same day. He viewed himself as 
a typical executive. 

The frustration about the Guide Book was still there. By now, however, it had 
been out of print long enough that with lawyer John Bennett’s help he was able to 
wrest control from Swallow Press. He revised it with improved contoured maps 
and published himself the 7th and 8th editions of 1980 and 1983. 


32 To End Becomes an End 

In a conversation with Irving Howbert, a friend with whom he had taken walks 
two or three times, Rob happened to say in the middle of some discussion they 
were having, “Of course you’re older than lam...’’ 

He could see that Irving was taken aback, and he wanted to bite his tongue, 
because a few seconds of calculating would have told him that Irving must be 
two-thirds of a generation his junior. It bothered him, and he had to think about 
it. Because, he realized, he considered Irving more mature. He thought before he 
spoke or made decisions. He was dependable. He reassured one with a kind of 
levelheadedness he had. 

T here was plenty of evidence that Rob was immature. His rock climbing, his 
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river-running and skiing and mountaineering, even his job hunting had been 
experiments. One friend had said as they barely missed a traffic accident, “ .. . my 
first ride with a 70-year-old teenager.” Was this the story of his life? The theme 
of his book? 

The book itself was an experiment, just as all the books and maps had 
been—new to their genres. He had never planned it out. It had started as a kind 
of outcry against an injustice done him when he was a child. But it had come full 
circle from that and he found himself acting out a father-and-son story. (As the 
state-wide projects reached completion he returned to his father’s very local 
hiking club and became first a regular and then the one who managed things). 

A primary purpose behind the book was the wish to be honest. If asked, he 
would have said the thing which most dignifies man is the pursuit, whether for the 
joys of discovery and revelation, or through pain and disillusionment, of truth. 
He carried this intention so far that he discovered he was writing a revisionary 
autobiography, and the excess of confessional matter had to be removed because 
it was boring. After all he wanted it to be entertaining. 

There were certain minor intentions too. He kept thinking as he went on 
writing that one day he would go to work on Life with a Wife. He put aside notes 
to use, like his complaint that Zan’s accumulations were fast making of their 
home a warehouse, which would soon be reduced to a series of connecting 
passages, and they would eventually be painted into a corner with food and dry 
goods. They had many ways of not giving in to each other’s idiosyncracies. For 
instance, her tendency to stay up late and his to doze off early led to their greeting 
one another on the staircase around three in the morning. She: “Good night, 
dear,” and he: ‘‘Good morning my love.” 

So far so good, but when he got into more serious areas it looked like another 

whole book; he dropped the subject. 

****** 

From very early times his memory had been sharply imprinted with instances in 
which negroes had a part. Fannie, whom his dear Sophie called a nigger, though 
she was a cateress and in manners a lady. Bozena, who hit home runs and got run 
home for it. The high school classmates who surprised him by matching his grade 
record. And then Lester the janitor who rebuked him for lack of love for Tige 
and niggardliness about feeding him. 

There were other vignettes needed to round out the series, and he must include 
a couple of them now. The first of these was a scene at Prospect Lake, a corner of 
the town where there are negroes living in quite nice houses; some of them look¬ 
ing out on the water, and where Rob often went to swim. One day when it had 
been raining and there was almost no one around, he came from the dressing 
room to find that his car, parked parallel to the curb, was blocked, almost 
bumper to bumper by cars on both ends. A group of young blacks were standing 
about and three of them—two youths and a girl—were occupying the two foot 
space between his automobile and the one in front of it. 

He said ‘‘Hi” but no one answered. Some looked at him; some didn’t. Their 
expressions, a mix of hostility and indifference, showed them to be in a nasty 
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mood, and they made no effort to get out of the way. He climbed slowly into the 
car, taking care that the door didn’t touch anyone as he squeezed by. 

There was nothing he could do but sit still. He pondered trying to talk to them. 
He wanted to tell them he was for them—for negro rights, negro equality, negro 
opportunity. But the atmosphere told him they wouldn’t respond. They were giv¬ 
ing him a message, and its name was hate. He even wanted to tell them he knew 
that and understood the reasons for it. But this too would sound hollow. He 
thought of starting the motor. But that would be a threat to the legs. Dangerous, 
and stupid as well. He waited, and in time they moved a little and then gradually 
drifted away. 

******* 

Then there was Roosevelt Collins, the black athletic trainer at the college. Rosie 
was one of an otherwise white poker club Rob belonged to. He was not one to be 
pushed around, and when he bought and moved into a house on the white side of 
the line he had to face a complaint from one of his new neighbors. 

“Look at my yard,’’ Rosie told him. “It’s next. The grass is watered and 
mowed. There are flowers. What’s the matter with you? You got a rake been out 
there since October. A busted rake. And your fence is broke up too. They’s dog 
do all over the place. No lawn, no grass. What are you trying to tell meV ’ 

Rosie made that one stick, but he could also produce excellent fun. The poker 
club had a non-member player who wanted to take his turn at being host. Instead 
of the usual 10:30 supper of bread, cheese and pickles, the visitor brought out of 
his kitchen a roast turkey, with mashed potatoes and gravy, and rolls with butter 
and two kinds of jelly. What with the plates, napkins, coffee and all he was 
running back and forth and ducking about with attentions to the rest of them till 
his face was on fire and running with sweat. Finally, when he was about to take 
his place among them, he pulled out his chair. “Wait!’’ Rosie commanded him. 
“We don’t allow the help to sit down with us.’’ 

The blend, so difficult, was taking place. Perhaps with his grandchildren’s 
grandchildren there would be no difference. 

With the negroes Rob had done next to nothing beyond being concerned. This 
was even more so with the big problem—war and peace. He didn’t quite want to 
say yes to a unilateral nuclear freeze. But he thought it quite possible that the 
blustering, war-mongering attitude on the democracy side of the iron curtain and 
the intransigent responses might wear themselves out and prove to be the fore¬ 
runners of an era of more mutual respect, some communication, and even agree¬ 
ment. 

****** * 

He had drifted gently from teaching to retirement, and was drifting, a little less 
comfortably, from retirement into a period of lessened energy, forgetfulness and 
discomforts. But that was all right. As Mrs. Bement had told Jean, “That’s the 
way it’s meant to be.” 


PRE-PUBLICATION REVIEWS, by friends 


“Fascinating, but hardly the kind of thing to publish.” 

“Can’t you get someone to proof-read it?” 

“Above par for a man of your caliber.” 

“What’s the theme?” 

“Great fun to read, but I’d cut out the sex.” 

“Far too little about the mountains. Did Climbing just make you 
tired?” 

“Did you write this for your children? You should tell it to your 
priest and burn it.” 

“Some of it’s great, but if I were you. . . ” 

“Your character doesn’t seem to grow up till the last three chapters.” 
“Did you mean this book to be a travesty on scholarship?” 

“Why go naked in public?” 

“Quite good. But short on sex.” 


COMMENTS from people who did the typing: 

“I got so interested...” 

“This page is wonderful. .. ” 

“It changes as you grow — from the language of a child to adult 
sophistication. . .” 

“You ought to put this in a book.” 

“I liked the part you crossed out better than what you left in. . .” 


